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FOREWORD 

The study of tivniiiatioos is a field uneven] v di^’ided between 
huniariisLs and soeia) scientists. The former tend to look to the 
past of a civiluation, usually to ite "classic period," the latter look 
to Its present. The hnniamste “interview" texts, monuments, and 
paintings; the social acientiste interview people. The humanists see 
tlie aviUEation through the works of its most reflective and creative 
minds, the social scientists characteriatically attend to what is done 
and thought by the many plain people. Because of the department 
aiiaation of the disciplines the civilization we study becomes dc- 
partmejitelized, and the continuities between post and present 
text and context, philosopher and peasant, are lost. In this state of 
academic alTairs, tlie perfected achievements recorded in the great 
works of the thinker and of the artist bear no discernible relation 
to the problems and strivings of the present. As long as the hu¬ 
manist refuses to take the present seriously and ignores the life of 
the little people of the villages, and as long as the social scientijdi 
disdains library research" and fails to connect his work with tlie 
study of the deyelopmente of the common life in high art and in 
the educated thinker’s deliberate cultivation and improvement of 
values, the picture of a civilization which either draws must remain 
incomplete. 

To the separation of humanist and social scientist there are nota¬ 
ble exceptions. Anthropology ia more hospitable to the work of 
other kinds of students Uinn are some other sciences, In A. L. 
Kroeber anthropology has an accompli shed social scientist w-hose 
work has moved to meet the humanist. Professor Kroeber has writ¬ 
ten much about civilimtions, and often in a way to unite the inter¬ 
ests of humanist and social scientist. He lias written about the tem¬ 
poral patterns of growth or decline of arts and sciences in the civi¬ 
lization, and on such special subjects a.s ^^The Ancient Oikoumene 
as a Historic Culture Aggregate" and "The Kovel in .Asia and Eu¬ 
rope." The belief which he expresses that “cultural anthropologj- 
Avnll ultimately receive heavy reinforcement from the humanities 
themselves for transformation into the kind of Kcicucc it is to be"* 
is the reason why the present series of publications appears under 
anthropological auspices. 


/ "CoFicludinn in An Appi-aiwui AnihroiKtogv Todab, 

by Sol Tax, Loren C blsB^nloy, Irving ItDiaat And Carl JP. Voetetin fCbiCAco- 
Ttio Umverwly of Chicago Prcaa, l&M), p. 3ei- 
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Foreword 


In this collection of essays by Professor von Grunebaum we ob¬ 
serve an accomplished humanist moving to meet the social scien¬ 
tist. This he does not by abandoning the materials and techniques 
of the humanist or by dealing primarily with contemporary events 
in the Islamic world. It is rather his conception of the scope and 
methods of cultural research and his choice of problems that bring 
him close to the social scientist and particularly to the cultural 
anthropologist. His essays deal with three fundamental problems in 
Islamic civilization: the growth among Muslims of a consciousness 
of belonging to a culture; the unity of Muslim civilization as ex¬ 
pressed in literature, political thought, attitude to science, and 
urban structure; and the interaction of Islam with other civiliza¬ 
tions. These are problems which must be dealt with in the study of 
any civilization, and, when properly dealt wth, they compel us to 
consider a civilization as a w'hole and as a culturally continuous 
process from past to present. 

Islam offers particularly striking materials for the understand¬ 
ing of the general nature of civilizations, since, as Mr. von Grune- 
baura points out in his introductory article, it developed from a 
tribal culture into a world civilization in a very brief period within 
relatively recent times, it possesses a highly articulated coherence, 
and it has in the course of its development been involved in en¬ 
counters with many other civilizations. For these reasons Mr. von 
Grunebaum's essays give us something of a model for the analysis 
of a civilization as a whole. 

The quick growth of Muslim cultural consciousness from the 
mentality of desert nomads to that of urban merchants, and from 
a narrowly defined kin, racial, and territorial basis to a universal 
religious and cultural basis poses a problem to the cultural histo¬ 
rian. How is it to be explained? Mr. von Grunebaum suggests that 
this growth is best understood as a response to the “formative 
problems” the Arabs encountered in building a political-religious 
empire. Many needs—for urban centers, for administrative tech¬ 
niques, for ways of dealing with the cultural nationalism of con¬ 
quered groups like the Persians, for stamping out dissent and 
schism—all contributed to the building up of a sense of belonging 
to a civilization, and to the elimination of all but religious criteria 
for membership. 

It is true that the nuclear Arabic group and culture remains 
dominant in this wider growth, but it is a dominance that is based 
on the claim by the Arabs to be the custodians of the pure “core 
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culture" of the ci^ilizatbn—the sacred book, the sacred language, 
the holy city, the true message of the prophet* The culti’vation of 
this claim and thus the intejQsificatiDn of oonsciougness of a dis- 
tinct way of life grows with a decline in Arab political fortunes* In 
this manner what begins as a national religion soon, becomes a 
supeniatiDnal religion and community with a distinctive negative 
attitude toward the state and political ofhciels. 

Mth von Grunebaum^s delineation of the “spirit” of Islam in its 
characteristic expressions in Muslim literature, attitudes to politica 
and science, and in the Muslim towm^ clears up some apparently 
contradictory and paradoxical features of Muslim civilisation. For 
despite the high value this civilization puts on poetrj',, learning, the 
political commujiity and the town, it has not dei-'eloped imagina¬ 
tive literature, scieutihe knowledge, political and urban institu¬ 
tions to the level known in the West. Mr. von Grunebaum explains 
this “back^vardness" by reference to the dominant world view of 
Muatim theology. In that world view every constituent of civilisa¬ 
tion derives its value from its capacity to satisfy the Muslim’s re¬ 
quirements for the good life; it has no autonomous value. In them¬ 
selves, political states, urban cornmunities, literary and Hcientific 
activities are external and relatively unimportant “accidents”; 
they become important and characteristically Muslim only as they 
help the faithful to serve Allah* 

Such organic and hierarchically organized cult^ires have been de¬ 
scribed for some primitive societies in terms of dominant “configu¬ 
rations," "culture patterns/’ “themes,” and other concepts. But 
for Islam, it is much easier to relate the different parts of its cul¬ 
ture to a supervening pattern because it has an articulate and defi¬ 
nite orthodoxy embodied in a sacred book and officially intcTpreted 
by a learned class of specialists, the In this sense total cul¬ 

ture patterns are more readily established for aome complex cul- 
tures^the sacred book civilizations—than they can be for the sim¬ 
pler primitive cultures w'here they remain implicit and ^‘uncon¬ 
scious canons of choice.” 

This difference^ however, is only relative* The Koran is devoutly 
worshiped even by the illiterate believer, but it is not a complete 
and unequivocal authority. The traditions—the sunna, and the 
consensus of the learned, the yaid'—must frequently be invoked aw 
auxiliary authorities. And orthodoxy itself gets challengEd and 
changed by schism and sect and by the ineonspicnous pressures of 
changing conditions and changing needs. It is especially interesting 
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to see how an apparently closed system of thought accommodates 
itself to these changes through gradual absorption of heterodox po¬ 
sitions, through attempts to separate native Muslim sciences and 
“foreign" sciences, and through the separation of the sacred scribes 
—the fuqahd* and —from the secular scribes—the kutldb. 

While some of ti)ese devices for change operate at a barely percepti¬ 
ble level, the chief difference perhaps from the change of total pat¬ 
terns in primitive cultures is the highly self-conscious discussion 
that accompanies change in Islam—as in other civilizations. 

In the last group of essays in the volume, Mr. von Grunebaum 
discusses a t>'pe of cultural change which has been essential for 
Islam and has become increasingly crucial not only for it but for 
practically all contemporary ciWlizations. This is the cultural 
change that results from encounters with other civilizations. Be¬ 
cause of the strong culture consciousness in Islam, the attitude to 
this kind of change is not always realistic. Despite its borrowings 
from Jewish and Christian theology, Greek philosophy, Persian ad¬ 
ministration and literature, Indian mathematics and astronomy, 
“Islam," as Mr. von Grunebaum observes, “has alwaj's combined 
a capacity for absorption of foreign elements with a certain reluc¬ 
tance to admit their foreign origin." 

But Islam is not unique in this respect; every culture and civiliza¬ 
tion achieves its distinctive cultural integration through this kind 
of domestication of foreign elements. And Firdausi’s use of ancient 
Persian epics to absorb the new faith is one striking example of 
how even nationalistic history'- can serve the process. In view of 
these considerations, it may be puzzling why Islam’s recent en¬ 
counters vith the West should arouse the sense of cultural clash 
that the essay on “attempts at self-interpretation" documents. One 
reason is that Mr. von Grunebaum is describing the view of pro- 
fe.ssional intellectuals who feel a personal responsibility for solving 
the problems of “Islam and the West.” Perhaps more important 
than this are the special circumstances which Mr. von Grunebaum 
thinks distinguish the present encounter from those in the past— 
the relatively weak political position of Muslim countries; the re¬ 
surgence of nationalism, and with it, the desire to renew the tradi¬ 
tional religion under political safeguards; the differences in atti¬ 
tudes toward progress, authority, science, individualism, between 
Islam and the West, etc. These circumstances do not, as Mr. von 
Grunebaum points out, foredoom Islam’s successful absorption of 
elements of Western culture, but they do create a special situation 
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in which the choice appears to be more of a dilemma between in¬ 
compatible alternatives than it actually is. 

This is the second of three volumes in which, under the leader¬ 
ship of Professor von Grunebaum, the Islamist moves closer to the 
problems characteristic of cultural anthropology. In a third, soon 
to be published in this series under the title Unity and Variety in 
Muslim Civilization, a group of Islamists will describe and e.\plain 
the interactions of Mohammedan doctrine and institution with the 
local cultures over which Islam came to prevail. 

Robert Redfield 
Milton Singer 


ChICAOO, ILU.VOIB 
January 15, 1955 



PREFACE 


The papers united in the present volume have their origin for the 
most part in a sustained interest in the development, past and 
present, of the cultural identity of the Islamic world. In a .sense 
they may be considered as prolegomena to a larger study on the 
rise of a Muslim culture consciousness with which I have been pre¬ 
occupied for some time. The organization by Professors Robert 
Redfield and Milton Singer of a .seminar on “Islam and the West” 
in Spring, 1953, pro\ided the occasion to formulate some of the 
conclusions which I had reached and which in the intervening year 
I have been rethinking and revising. 

The following articles contained in this volume have l)cen pul>- 
lished pre\’iously and appear here by permission of the publishers: 

I As "Islam in a Humarustic Education” in Journal of Gen¬ 
eral Education, vol. IV (1949), 12-31. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press. 

V In Studia Islamica, vol.I, i ( 1953 ),101-19.Paris,V.Larose. 

VII In Proceedings of the Twelfth Conference on Sciaice, Philo¬ 
sophy ai\d Religion, pp. 701-716 (New Vork, 1953). 

IX In Scientia, 44^e Ann6e (1950). Asso (Como), Italy. 

X In Fuad KoprulU Armaganx (ed. Osman Turan, Faculty des 
Lettres d*Ankara), pp. 177-93. Istanbul, 1953. 

XI In Proceedings of (he Sixth Conference on Science, Philo¬ 
sophy and Religion, pp. 785-820 (New York, 1947), and 
Proceedings of the Tenth Conference . . . • pp- 135-184 
(New York, 1950). 


In being republished, all these papers have undergone certain 
changes, especially Nos. V and X, to which material has been added, 
and No. XI, which has been abridged and in large measure reor¬ 


ganized. 


G. E. voK Grokebacm 


UmvEBSiTT OF Chicago 
August 1, 1954 

For the second printing additional material has been incorporated 
in the Appendix. 
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December, 1050 
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INTRODUCTION 


I 

THE PROFILE OF MUSLIM CIVILIZATION 

To CULTURAL RESEARCH intended to deepen the self-understand¬ 
ing of Western civilization the consideration of Islam commends it¬ 
self on these grounds: 

1. Islam presents the spectacle of the development of a world 
religion in the full light of history. 

2. It presents the further spectacle of the wdening of this re¬ 
ligion into a civilization. 

3. In the development of this Islamic civilization foreign cul¬ 
tural traditions were absorbed, modified, and again eliminated. 
Some of these traditions have also gone into the making of the 
West. Thus the growth and decline of Islamic civilization between 
the seventh and the twelfth centuries .\.D. illuminate almost dra¬ 
matically the processes of cultural interaction and culture trans¬ 
formation, as well as the concept of cultural influence as such. 

4. Islamic civilization constitutes a complete system of thought 
and behavior growing out of a fundamental impulse and envelop¬ 
ing man in all his relations—to God, the universe, and himself. 
This system is both close enough to the Western view of the world 
to be intellectually and emotionally understandable and sufficiently 
far removed from it to deepen, by contrast, the self-interpretation 
of the West. 

I 

Like Christianity and Manichaeanism, Islam is a revealed re¬ 
ligion in which the person of the revealing agent forms an integral 
part of the faith. It is not sufficient to believe in the message 
brought the Arabs by Muhammad, the son of <Abdall&h, of Mecca 
(ca. A.D. STQ-June 8, 632); it is also imperative to believe in the 
significance of the election, by the Lord, of Muhammad and none 
other as the Seal of the Prophets. The creed linlw the two funda¬ 
mental verities: “I testify that there is no god but God (All&h) and 
that Muhammad is the Messenger of God.” 

To himself, Muhammad is a mere man; there is no claim to con- 
substantiality, in whatever guise, with the divrinity; he is no thau- 
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2 Introduction 

maturge, although he is frequently pressured to perform miracles 
in substantiation of his mission. His one and only miracle is the 
Book, as it has been in one form or another the evidentiary and in¬ 
tellectual center of any respectable faith since the last centuries 
B.C.; and tliis miracle is his, only in so far as it is given to and 
through him. Whenever he is not guided by direct revelation, he is 
fallible in thought and deed. He does not consider himself the ex¬ 
emplar on which the faithful are to model their lives, although, as 
time went by, his came to be considered the ideal life and his per¬ 
sonality the quintessence of perfection, human and superhuman, 
and, in yielding to the changing dreams of the ages, he was under¬ 
stood as the great ascetic, the intercessor with God for the believ¬ 
ers, the mystic saint, the miracle-worker with knowledge of the 
hidden, the descendant of Adam and heir of his spark of divine sub¬ 
stance, the cause of creation, the hub of the universe. 

God's message is universal but is conveyed to different peopl^ 
by different messengers and at different times. Each messenger is 
sent to his own people with a partial version in his owm tongue of 
the Book’s heavenly prototype. There have been many such mes¬ 
sengers in the past—tradition knows of 124,000 but with Mu¬ 
hammad, who was vouchsafed the final and most perfect menage, 
the end of Revelation has been reached. It is the very identity of 
his message with that of his predecessors, like Moses and Jesus, 
that vouches for Muhammad’s veracity. When, to his profound 
dismay, the Jews and Christians failed to recognize their scriptur^ 
in his teachings, Muhammad realized that they had falsified their 
original Revelation and that God had sent him to restore the un¬ 
adulterated religion of Abraham, the father of Ishmael, the an¬ 
cestor of the Arabs. Before Muhammad, Marcion and Mani had 
already developed the notion that the disciples inevitably corrupt 
the doctrine of the master; and Mani, at least, had taken great care 
to prevent this from happening to his ideas. Muhammad w'as success¬ 
ful to the extent that the text of his Book has come down to us un¬ 
distorted.* 

It would seem that Arab paganism, never systematized or given 
a philosophic skeleton, had been losing its grip during the sixth 
century A.D. It had been a faith of great local variations, with as¬ 
tral coloring among the more civilized groups, but everywhere still 
close to primitive fetishistic forms of w'orship. Mecca, a commer¬ 
cial community that had grown up around the sanctuary of the 
Ka‘ba and a cosmopolitan town, harbored a sizable foreign popu- 

> See note (i) of Appendix. 
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lation, many of them Jews and Christians of a sort; and there is evi¬ 
dence of a feeling of religious dissatisfaction and of a seeking for 
something new, something purer and intellectually more substan¬ 
tial than the inherited and but lukewarmly held polytheism. The 
age had begun to be concerned with the Hereafter. It was the fear 
of the End, the trembling before the Judgment to which Muham¬ 
mad gave expression in his first inspired utterances. By turning 
away from the idols that are but wood or stone and accepting the 
truth of the one and only God, the Creator and Lord of heaven and 
earth, man could win rescue from the horrors of the Day and the 
eternal punishment that was to be meted out soon; for it w’as res¬ 
cue rather than salvation that the age craved and that Muhammad 
offered. People found themselves frightened and conscious of their 
evil deeds. The Fire w’as threatening them, and they yearned for 
protection. But they did not feel sinful to the core, corrupt in their 
essence, laboring under the metaphj'sical consequences of a Fall. 
No original sin had to be expunged. They were not in need of sal¬ 
vation through divine self-sacrifice, they needed information as to 
the true God and as to the behavior that he demanded. Islam has 
never developed sacramental mysteries; it has remained faithful 
to the impulse of its origin by showing erring man the path to para¬ 
dise in a purely rational, almost technical, manner. But man, re¬ 
warded or punished, remains man—God does not descend to earth 
to lift man beyond himself. In fact, as apologetic and polemic liter¬ 
ature amply testifies, to this very day the concept of the suffering 
God as well as the complementary concepts of original sin and sal¬ 
vation from sin have remained alien to Islam to the point of being 
intellectually incomprehensible, owdng to the utter foreignness of 
the Lebensgefuhl that evoked the longings and the doctrines to sat¬ 
isfy them. 

The immediate means of attaining this rescue and of meeting the 
emergency of the impending catastrophe was the acceptance of 
monotheism under the guidance of the Lord's authorized Mes¬ 
senger. It is not easy to gauge w'hen Mufiammad abandoned his 
terrifying vision of the End of the World as close by; but, as time 
wore on, his anxiety was somew’hat calmed by a realization of the 
indefinite postponement of the hour. What it took the early Chris¬ 
tians decades to accept, Muhammad acknowledged after a very few 
years—as the Lord w’as pleased to continue this world for a further 
reprieve, short or long, his community had to be settled in it in 
complete conformance with his revealed instructions. So it became 
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the task of the community to evolve a comprehensive pattern for 
a life under God, covering every phase of human existence from 
conception to burial and eliminating any distinction between the 
sacred and the profane aspects of life by making every instant of 
it religiously relevant and requiring ritualistic perfection for the 
performance of any action whatsoever. In this manner beha\ior 
was stereotyped to a point, but the whole of life, down to its most 
repulsive detail, was given the supreme dignity of religious signifi¬ 
cance. And not only was the life of the individual to be transformed 
into a sequence of divinely required acts, but Muslim society as a 
whole was to be equally transformed: the state, the army, the 
treasury became in the terminolog>' of the early believers the .state 
of God, the army of God, the trea.sury of God. 

It is the quest for the correct life that stands out as the supreme 
motive of the Islamic experiment; it is the conflict betw^een this 
life and the exigencies of this world (frequently personified to the 
pious as law'le.ss rulers, hypocrites, and heretics) that largely domi¬ 
nates the internal history of Islam. The increasingly narrow and 
worried interpretation of the ideal that had early become, in its 
elaboration and administration, the vested interest of a class of 
jurist-theologians would seem to bear most of the guilt of the cor¬ 
roding discord between fiction and reality that, in the later Middle 
Ages, pervades Muslim society more profoundly than it does, of 
necessity, any human organization. 

The relatively minor role of doctrine as contrasted with behavior 
is reflected in the five “pillars” of Islam, the fundamental obliga¬ 
tions imposed on each and every believer. The Prophet is supposed 
to have said: “Islam is built upon five things, testimony that there 
is no god but God and that Muhammad is the Messenger of God; 
prayer; the poor-rate; pilgrimage (to Mecca]; and fast in Rama- 
d&n.”» 

Correctness as the basic purpose of life makes for authoritarian¬ 
ism. Duties and doctrine can be accepted as binding only w^hen im¬ 
posed by, or derived from, a source that is beyond human ques¬ 
tioning. Directly or indirectly any regulation should go back to the 
Lord himself. The Koran (Qur’dn, from Syriac qerydnd, lectio and 
lectionary) as the collection of all preserved revelations—under¬ 
taken under the caliph ‘UthmAn ((544-56)—in other words, the di¬ 
rect speech of the Lord addressed to Mubammad, is marked out 
as the foremost authority. To the Muslim, the Koran treats of ev¬ 
ery subject, but more specifically of matters of faith, legal prescrip- 
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lions, and prophetic history. The first .\ral)ic hook, composed in 
frequently relaxed rhymed prose and put topjetlier from records of 
the individual revelations in a somewhat arbitrary manner, the 
Koran contains, especially in its cschatolojdcal suras or sections, 
many a beautiful passage. In mastering the difficulties of expressing 
trains of thought not hitherto articulated in .Vrabic, Muhammad 
shows himself a literarj' innovator of considerable stature. \ cer¬ 
tain clumsiness, .say, in legal formulations,® i.s as palpable as is the 
defective technique of narration when it comes to telling complex 
stories of former prophets and the like, particularly when the ko- 
ranic style is compared with the matchless grace and precision with 
w’hich later Arabic authors present narrative material. To the Mus¬ 
lim, however, the Koran as the Word of God is inimitable in point 
of diction, and the de.sire to explain its .stylistic uiiiquenes.s has been 
one powerful impulse toward the development of an Arabic theory 
of literature. Muslims are agreed that the Koran requires philologi¬ 
cal explanation; they are not agreed on the extent to which exegesis 
is admissible. But as faith necessitates the harmcmization of the 
personal or the school viewpoint with Revelation, philosophical, 
mj'stical, and any kind of partisan exegesis, best .served by alle¬ 
gorical interpretation, is unavoidable. 

But, even upon acceptance of a generou.s measure of interpreta¬ 
tive elasticity, the Koran will not resolve every problem of the re¬ 
ligious life. It is necessarj’ to fall back on the awnna, the prophetic 
custom or tradition, as a second authority. In the absence of a ko- 
ranic line, a private .saying of the Prophet or a contemporary report 
on his beha\dor in a given situation will be decisive. The more in 
the consciousness of the community the Messenger wa.s trans¬ 
formed into a thaumaturge, the more easily could political prophe¬ 
cies ex eventu, school doctrines, and, in general, sayings reflecting 
the state of mind of the times be ascribed to him. To the commu¬ 
nity, the sunna acquired an importance that allowed it to override 
on occasion the express statement of the Book it.self. This willing¬ 
ness to accept reality under a relatively thin disguise of prophetic 
endorsement is more clearly endenced in the recognition of the con¬ 
sensus of the community as a third autJiority after Koran and 
sunna. Methodologically justified by the alleged words of .Muham¬ 
mad, “My community will never be agreed on an error,” the ijmd^ 
of the learned that does not make decisions of a programmatic 
character but only states what has become common (and there¬ 
with binding) practice and belief has permitted the integration into 
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Islam of essentially “anti-Islamic" elements, such as the cult of 
saints, and thereby prevented too dangerous a chasm between the 
traditional norm and the practice of the day. 

Nevertheless, Islam ha.s always been traditionalist. The exampl^ 
to be followed belong to the ever more remote past. Muhammad’s 
early followers were the best generation; their successors, the sec¬ 
ond best. From then on, the world has been deteriorating and vkriU 
continue to deteriorate until it comes to its appointed end. The liv¬ 
ing generation is not permitted to change the inherited ways for 
change must needs be for the worse. Innovation in religious mat¬ 
ters (and religion covers everything relevant to the good life) is to 
be rejected, the innovator liable to punishment. The reformer there¬ 
fore either adduces prophetic or koranic witness for his proposal or 
advocates the return to the golden age of primitive Islam. The pat¬ 
tern may not be abandoned or even modified; it may only be 
stripped of accretions and freed of distortions that have accumu¬ 
lated in course of time. The heroic, the creative, age is past. This 
is true outside the religious sphere, too. The critics fight hard, if 
unsuccessfully, to contain poetry within the limits of the pre-Is- 
lamic tradition and prevent it from adapting to changed conditions 
and changed emotions. Only in the ninth and tenth centuries is 
there a feeling of youtlifulness in the intellectual world, a feeling 
that the ancients can be equaled and surpassed. Fatimid propa¬ 
ganda in Africa stresses the youth of the dynasty as opposed to the 
decrepit regime of the Abbasid house in Baghd&d. But this self- 
confidence is far from being shared by all, and it wanes in the elev¬ 
enth ccnturj^ without ha^ing affected the general attitude of look¬ 
ing backward for the guiding ideals. 

The authority of tradition is best upheld by a formalistic ap¬ 
proach which gives promise of eliminating the wilfulness of per¬ 
sonal reasoning. When the commumty found itself flooded with an 
immense and steadily growing number of foiled sayings of Muham¬ 
mad, criteria for sifting the genuine from the spurious had to be 
found. Instead of concentrating on an analysi.s of the content, the 
collectors studied the chain of witnesses that linked the latest re¬ 
porter of the apophthegm to the Prophet himself.* These inquiries 
laid the ground for impressive biographical studies that remained 
unparalleled in the West until comparatively recent times, but they 
failed to provide an obstacle to the learned forger nor did they, to 
the modem mind, establish the material trustworthiness of the say¬ 
ings. 
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Prayer as included among the five “pillars” is ritual prayer, not 
personal invocation or communion ^lith God. It consists of a fairly 
complicated sequence of formulas that arc recited in co-ordination 
wth a sequence of exactly prescribed body-movements. Ablution 
and the covering of (parts of) the body are two necessary prelimi¬ 
naries. The prayers are to be performed five times a day at stated 
times, preferably in common, in the mosque and behind a prayer 
leader. Immense attention has been given by the canon lawyers to 
the detail of the performance and to any accidental circumstance 
that might invalidate it. Ghaszait (d. 1111), perhaps the greatest 
theologian of Islam, has to combat their view that it is the outward 
acts and utterances rather than the inner attitude that determine 
the validity of the prayer. He defines the limitations of the I^w: 

(Canon Lawyers] build up the external side of the laws of the religion upon 
the external side of the acta of the members, since the external side of the acts 
is a sufficient guard against being killed or chastised by the sultan. As to whether 
the external side of these acts benefits in the next abode, this is not within the 
bounds of canon law, because it is not possible to claim agreement on this point.* 

Islam is permeated by a sense of the autocracy of the Lord. The 
Lord is One, All-Powerful, not bound by the moral law, in no way 
obliged to give man right guidance or to reward and punish him ac¬ 
cording to his obedience or disobedience. The greatness of Allah is 
emphasized through the helpless weakness of man, His most illus¬ 
trious creature. It seems rather obvious that the real reason for the 
Muslim denial of laws of nature, of an eternal order of things bj*^ 
which God binds himself to abide, is due not so much to dialectical 
considerations as to the overpowering impulse to revel in the con¬ 
templation of AU&h’s unrestrained majesty, even though it is at the 
cost of man’s self-abasement and the injection of an element of 
'whimsicality in the government of the universe. The apparent cau¬ 
sal regularity of events reflects not irrevocable law but the Lord’s 
habitual procedure. Like the benevolent despot on earth whase ab¬ 
surdly magnified reflection He is, the Lord is, on the w'holc, kindly 
inclined toward His creatures and disposed to lighten the burden of 
their obligations, to take a lenient 'view of their efforts, and to be 
approachable by His favorites, especially the Prophet Muixammad, 
when they intercede for the erring believer. Orthodox Islam is im¬ 
bued with the realization, shared by (if not inherited from) the 
Gnostic world and later on by Calvin and Pa.scal, that an act of 
aw’akening, transforming grace will always have to precede man’s 
own effort to draw near God. With merciless precision the Koran 
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declares* “We have created for Gehenna [HeU) many of the jinn 
and of mankind’’ (Koran 7:178). And again: “Whomsoever He 
>^^lleth, AllAh sendeth astray, and whomsoever lie willeth lie set- 

teth on a straight path.” . . t i 

The Mu'tazila, the founders of speculative dogmatics in Islam 

the school arises in the eighth century—fought the anthropomor¬ 
phism of the orthodox concept of God and argued for the strictest 
possible interpretation of All&h’s unity. But, in teaching that God 
will always do what is best and wisest for His creation, they limit 
His arbitrary omnipotence. By co-ordinating human behavior and 
the di\ine reaction on a more conventional moral level, they are 
clearly animated by a different outlook on man, whose dignity they 
are averting and protecting by their emphasis on the Lord’s jus¬ 
tice. Orthodox^' has never ceased to represent the opposite atti- 

Personal piety in the first generations of believers remained dom¬ 
inated by fear. The greatest religious genius of the period, Ilasan 
al-Ba§rt (d. 728), was first and foremost an ascetic of harsh auster¬ 
ity. “The main theme of his teaching and preaching was a call to 
repentance because of the wrath that was to come, and he urged 
his hearers to despise this transitory life and all that belonged to 
this world which perishes. ... We are told that when Hasan heard 
of a man who would be saved in the end, after a thousand years in 
Hell, he fell to weeping and said, ‘Would that I might be like that 
man’.”* The formalism of man’s relations to God as laid do^ in 
the Canon Law and what appeared to many the transformation of 
religion into jurisprudence directed pious sentiment tow*ard the 
seeking of an immediate contact with the Lord. Fear and reverence 
were to be balanced by love and trust. By complete and exclusive 
devotion, the believer could enter into his Lord’s familiarity, be 
vouchsafed the di\ine vision, and submerge his own self in ecstwy 
in the divine essence. Mystic experience bridged the abyss, conrid- 
ered impassable by the theologian, betw'een man and God, leading 
in some instances to full pantheistic self-identification of the serv¬ 
ant with the Master. Mast rationalizing effort of the mystics was 
concerned with showing the compatibility of their experience wdth 
the orthodox norm, the possibility of reconciling the exclusiveness 
of the prophetic mission with the personal contact between the 
mystic adept and his God. Before the latent opposition between 
the mystic and the official approach had come to a head in fact, 
before the theological implications of their mystic approach had 
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completely dawned on its professors—the great woman-saint, 
Riibi^a al-^Ada^^^yya (d. ca. 801), spoke to God in inspired uncon¬ 
cern: 

I have loved Thee with two loves, a selfish love and a love that n worthy (of 
Thee), 

As for the love which is selfish, I occupy m>'self therein with remembrance of 
Thee to the exclusion of all others, 

As for that which is worthy of Thee, therein Thou raisest the veil that I may 
see Thee. 

0 my Hope and my Rest and my Delight, 

The heart can love none other but Thee.^ 

Abd Najr as-Sarrij (d. 988) explains that the Oiterally, 
"those clad in wool," sUf) 

agree with the Traditionists and Jurists in their beliefs and accept their sciences 
and consult them in difficult matters of religious law. Should there be a differ¬ 
ence of opinion, the $Afl8 always adopt the principle of following tlie strictest 
and most perfect course; they venerate the commandments of God and do not 
seek to evade them. Such is their practice in regard to the formal sciences han¬ 
dled by the Traditionists and Jurists, but having left these behind they rise to 
heights of m>'8tical devotion and ethical self-culture which are exclusively their 
own.* 

The jurists discuss the Koran and Tradition, but only the $Qfts 
realize the feelings referred to by terms such as “repentance," “pa¬ 
tience," “fear," and “hope." All $fifism is to be found in the Koran 
and in the sunna, but only the Sdfls have experiential access to 
these aspects of Revelation.* Even had not many a mystic drawn 
the logical conclusion of his position and deprecated the externals 
of religion and the keeping of the canonical obligations, the contra¬ 
dictory aspirations pursued by the jurists and the mystics would 
have carried the threat of the disintegration of the very basis of 
Islam. To the jurist-theologian the mystic’s indifference to doc¬ 
trine appeared both impious and antisocial, while to the mj’stic the 
ration^ization of the ineffable with its scholastic niceties seemed 
insigniffcant. Jal&l ad-Dtn Rdmt (d. 1273) said: 

This doctrine has become the adversary and bitter enemy of that, so that the 
imitator (who adopts the belief of others) is in a dilemma. 

The only roussle of evil suggestions (of doubt) is Love. ... 

0 (dear) soul, Love alone cuts disputation short, for it (alone) comes to the res¬ 
cue when you cr>' for help against arguments.** 

Islam lays claim to the totality of the believer’s life and thought. 
The community as the true repository of the livring faith—there is 
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no church organization that stands apart from the body of the lay 
faithful—is compelled to decide its political problems on religious 
grounds. The early sects doubtless owe their origin to deep-seated 
differences of outlook, religious and social, but they crystallized 
into communities v^ithin the general body of the Muslims under 
the impact of concrete political situations. The egalitarian and rig- 
oristic IJArijites were dra^Mi together by their dissent from the 
majority on the double question of the qualifications of the lepti- 
mate ruler and of the proper authority to ascertain those qualifica¬ 
tions in specific persons (A.D. 658). The Shl'ites, themselves des¬ 
tined to split into many groups, broke away when, through the as¬ 
sassination of ‘Alt (A.D. 661) and the death in battle of his son, 
Husain (A.D. 680), their desire for a caliph descended from the 
Prophet had been decisively frustrated. What had appeared to be 
a temporal issue—the quest for the rightful holder of the imamate, 
the leadership of the community—came to be the center of their 
theology. They revived the old motif of the epiphany of the divine 
in man and taught that the imdm, of necessit}’ a descendant of ‘All, 
the Prophet’s cousin and son-in-law, as the carrier of a particle of 
the di\dne light or substance was the indispensable guide to eternal 
bliss. And it would seem that the rise of the Mu<tazilite school was 
closely connected with the rise of the Abbasid dynasty (750-1258). 

Majority Islam, usually called “Sunnite,” has developed a rather 
limited concept of political authority. The Sunnite state is defi¬ 
nitely not a welfare state, and it is not, like the Greek state, con¬ 
cerned with the happiness, eudaimonia, of its members.” The func¬ 
tion of the Muslim state is well defined by Ghazz&l! when he ex¬ 
plains that doubtless one of the purposes of the Lord was the good 
organization of the religious life. Now this organization is not at¬ 
tainable without an imdm whose authority will be obeyed.'* Thus 
the imdm and the state organization at his disposal have no other 
function than to make possible that life under God which the 
Canon Law has elaborated on the basis of authoritative text and 
tradition. The imdm must therefore protect the territory of Islam 
from encroachment by unbelievers, or even extend it, and must 
domestically keep law and order so that the believer can practice 
his religious duties in safety. The caliph is the successor of Mubam- 
nmd as leader of the community; but, in his capacity as prophet 
and legislator, Muhammad cannot have a successor. The caliph 
sees to it that the injunctions of the Prophet as interpreted by the 
orthodox jurisconsults are carried out, but he has no right to inter- 
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pret them himself, let alone to add to or abrogate them. He will 
issue executive orders wliich have to be obeyed, he will impasse taxe.s 
beyond those allowed by Revelation; but in a sense this activity of 
his will alw'ays be tainted with illegality; it will be dangerous for the 
pious to get caught in administration and especially in the admin¬ 
istration of justice. The canon-law’ judge, the qa4t, will find him¬ 
self unable to take care effectively of all contingencies; another 
type of court, that of “wrongs,” mazdlim, will be developed in which 
procedure is not bound by canon-law tradition and therefore is 
more readily adaptable to the conditions of the day. In almost ev¬ 
ery Islamic country there developed at one time or another the 
characteristic parallelism of law' codes, one the unalterable shar^, 
the canon law in the systemization of one of the four recognized 
law schools, the other a code of “secular” origin, be it that of the 
conquering Mongols in Persia or a code arising gradually from cus¬ 
tom and royal decisions, as in Egj'pt and Turkey. In practice the 
tendency has always been to confine the application of the shar^ to 
matters of personal statute, so as to make the call for restoration 
of the shar^ to full authority over all provinces of the legal life of 
the community a regular part of the program of conservative re¬ 
formers. 

The complete intertwining of the .secular and the religious in a 
political issue becomes very real in the words w'hich ‘All addressed 
to his soldiers before the battle of $ifTln (A.D. 657): 

Sacrifice yourselves! You are under the eyes of the Lord and with the cousin 
of His prophet. Renew your charge and disdain flight, for it will duigrace your 
offspring and mean the Fire for you on the Day of Reckoning. Before you are 
this great Saw&d (the fruitland of Iraq) and those large tents! Let blood flow 
profusely. For Satan is halting on his hill spreading out his two arms; he has 
stretched forth one hand for the assault and draw'o bark one foot to retreat, 
firmly implanted he will not budge until the truth manifests itself. But you will 
have the better of the struggle; God is with you and He will not allow you to 
lose [the merit] of your deeds!^ 

In contrast to the Sunnite rulers, the Shl‘ite imdm's “arc the me¬ 
diators between God and mankind. Except by their intercession it 
is impossible for men to avoid the punishment of God.”*‘ The ex¬ 
istence of an imdm is not a matter of expediency, as is that of a 
Sunnite ruler; it is a metaphysical necessity. Mankind is in perma¬ 
nent need of guidance, and divine guidance is vouchsafed only 
through the sinless imdm. From this it follows that the imdm has 
legislative prerogatives. It does not follow, however, that the imdm 
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must be in power or even that he must be visible to the mass of 
mankind. In fact, for the majority of the Shl^ites the last histori- 
callv traceable im6m, Muhammad AbH^l-Q&sim, removed himself 
from sight (in A.D. 879) but continues his spiritual function as the 
Hidden Imdm, who at God’s appointed time will return and openly 
take up the government of the world. The present rulers are but 
his stadtholders, so to speak, whose authority derives from him. As 
late as 1906 the first constitution of Persia embodied the statement 
that parliament was to be established with the agreement and con¬ 
sent of the (Hidden) Imam of the Age.'* 

There cannot be equality between tho.se who have and those w ho 
spurn absolute truth. Muhammad extended limited recognition to 
those religious groups that possessed a book, such as the Jews and 
the Christians. The pagan was to be summoned to conversion or 
death; the scripturary was to remain outside the .solidarity-circle 
of the ruling class unless he left his denomination voluntarily. Cov¬ 
enants afifiliated the non-Muslim denominations to the Muslim 
state by according them autonomy in their internal affairs. Non- 
Muslims were liable to taxation beyond that imposable on Mus¬ 
lims, subjected to legalized social and professional discrimination, 
excluded from military service, and, in theory, barred from execu¬ 
tive government oflice. They reproduced on a more parochial scale 
the organization of the Muslim state. This state came to harbor an 
increasing number of religiopolitical enclaves, owing to the tend¬ 
ency, already apparent in the late Roman and Byzantine empires, 
for unsuccessful sectarian mov’ements to settle in an outlying prov¬ 
ince and organize as a semi-independent and statelike society. 

Whether or not Muhammad had in the course of his career come 
to en\nsage his mission as addressed to all mankind, the Muslim 
community did so interpret it. To spread the faith and to widen 
the Muslim-ruled territory was one of the principal duties of the 
caliph. The Law' did not recognize the possibility of peace with the 
unbelievers, although expediency might require long periods of 
truce. But the task of extending the realm of truth on earth will not 
be fulfilled as long as non-Muslims remain in control of any part of 
this globe. 

II 

The tendencies inherent in the origins of Islam were to mature 
under the influence of those, in a sense, accidental contacts which 
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grew out of the historical setting of the period and, more specifi¬ 
cally, the conquest by the Muslims of the high-civilization areas 
of Persia, Syria, and Egypt. 

In assessing the Islamic achievement, it must be realized that 
the backwardness of the Arabian Peninsula in relation to the cul¬ 
tural level of the neighboring countries made the early develop¬ 
ment of Islam largely a process of adjustment to the traditions of 
the older Near Eastern ci\dlizations. The mental and political 
energy of the invaders prevented their absorption by the more 
numerous and more advanced subject peoples. Proselj’tism in¬ 
creased with the passing of time, and after four centuries Hither 
Asia (except for Byzantine territory) had become overwhelmingly 
Muslim. For some time conversion was politically and socially in¬ 
complete as long as it was not followed up by affiliation as a client 
with an Arab tribe, but gradually this uncanonic requirement 
lapsed and the non-Arabs became full-fledged Muslims in their 
own right. 

Jewish and Christian thought-motifs had been instrumental in 
the formation of the Prophet's ideas; biblical and haggadic lore 
permeate the koranic narratives. His very monotheism was devel¬ 
oped at least partially in controversy against Christian trinitari- 
anism. But the w'ay of life imposed by Muhammad, the ritual of 
the pilgrimage, and, on the level of verbalization and argumenta¬ 
tion, a certain prephilosophical crudeness—all this was genuinely 
Arab; and, with the pilgrimage anchored among the essentials 
of the faith and the Koran the permanent point of departure for 
theological thought, much of the Arab heritage has been pre¬ 
served. It was not only the partial identification of Islam and 
Arabism through the development of Arabic into the representative 
language of Muslim civilization and the inalienable prestige of the 
Arabs as the compatriots of the "Best of Mankind” and the rulers 
of the early empire which helped to keep an Arabic veneer on the 
composite culture of medieval (and modern) Islam. It was much 
rather the development of original forms of presentation like the 
liadilh, prophetic saying, with its witness-chain, isndd, and text, 
main, and its expansion into histories like the Sira ("biography”) 
of the Prophet by Ibn IsliAq (d. 767) or the Annals of Tabar! 
(d. 923). And although on occasion the originality of the form may 
be questioned, the perfect acculturation is beyond doubt. The Mus¬ 
lim scholars sometimes voiced their consciousness of havdng ap- 
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propriated foreign materials or foreign forms, but not a single 
borrowing proved effective, let alone lasting, unless Arabized in 
terminology and cast into a familiar thought-pattern. 

Acquaintance with Christian theology compelled the reluctant 
Muslims to overhaul and make explicit their faith in the terms of 
Greek thought-categories, a repetition of the process through 
which, some centuries earlier, Christianity had attained its intel¬ 
lectual elaboration. This developmental analogy constitutes one 
cause for that conspicuous unity of feeling and thinking in w'hich 
East and West are tied, unconsciously for the most part, through¬ 
out the Middle Ages. Greek philosophy, especially Aristotelian and 
Neo-Platonic and, to a less degree, Stoic, was studied intensively 
during the ninth and tenth centuries. But in philosophy as well as 
in less crucial fields, like literary theory, the age was not prepared 
to accept unadulterated Hellenism. The Islamic peripatetics, 
faldsifa (plural oifatlastif, philosopkos) always remained outside the 
pale as far as the feeling of the majority was concerned, while the 
Mu<tazila, although often decried as heretics, always “belonged,” 
even as QudAma’s (d. 922) literary system, despite the clarity of 
its Greek-inspired categorization, never achieved the success which 
came to the less complete and fairly disorganized system of Ibn 
al-Mu<tazz (d. 908), who had been better able to Arabize what 
he had learned from classical masters. 

The religious needs of the community, to which, in the last 
analysis, theology will have to bow, were barely touched by foreign 
ideas. The great dispute of the ninth century—the relation of God 
to His Book, a replica in one sense of the problem of the relation of 
the Logos to the Father and in another a special application of the 
problem of divine accidents—led to government intervention on 
the side of the Mu<tazila, who pronounced the Koran created by, 
and thus secondary to, God so as to avoid the “polytheistic” solu¬ 
tion of positing two entities existing ab aetemo. Orthodoxy consid¬ 
ered the Book as uncreate and coeval with All&h. Popular senti¬ 
ment was with the orthodox, and in due time the government 
3 ielded. The boundless reverence for the Book which had inspired 
orthodox argument then came to express itself in the startling, but 
emotionally satisfying, absurdity of a doctrine which declared even 
the actual copy of the Book in the believer’s hand and his actual 
recitation from it as ur.create. Greek thought, especially of the 
postclassical period, w'as better able to penetrate sectarian circles 
when the attempt was made to Islamize Gnostic concepts toward 
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the end of the millennium. But, while the formal framework and 
the logical tooling would be Hellenistic in a general sense, koranic 
and Islamic materials and associations would provide the factual 
or fictional core. Similarly, the Hellenization (largely through 
Syriac mediation) of mystical terminology and (in part) theory 
must have eluded the pious, owing to its perfect integration in the 
traditional language of devotion. 

In the sphere of scientific activities, on the other hand, the con¬ 
sciousness of a definite distinction between indigenous and foreign 
sciences never disapp>eared, however much the Muslim scholars 
might have made their own and added to the classical bequest. The 
native or Arabic sciences explored essentially religion and language, 
branching out into koranic ex^esis, koranic criticism (i.e., the 
study of the readings of the text), the science of Tradition QiadUh), 
jurisprudence, and scholastic theology; and grammar, lexicography, 
rhetoric, and literature, respectively. The foreign sciences, 
al-awd'il (literally, “the sciences of the ancients”) were defined by 
the Spaniard, Ibn TumlOs (d. 1223), as those common to all peoples 
and religious communities, as opposed to such sciences as had been 
peculiarly develoijed by Islam.** They are primarily the propae¬ 
deutic, physical, and metaphysical sciences of the Greeks: the vari¬ 
ous branches of mathematics, philosophy, natural history (zoology, 
botany, etc.), medicine, astronomy, music, magic, and alchemy.*’ 

The study of these foreign sciences, however intense and fruitful, 
never fought clear of a measure of distrust on the part of the pious. 
In fact, the animosity toward these studies increased in the later 
Middle Ages, and there can be little doubt that the hostility was 
called forth not only by the subject matter but also by the foreign 
and non-Muslim authorities on which they largely relied. The pious 
is to avoid any science that might endanger his faith. He is to heed 
the fundamental division of the sciences, not as foreign and native, 
but as (religiously) praiseworthy and blameworthy. All sciences 
are blameworthy that are useless for this or the other world. The 
Prophet is alleged to have prayed to God to protect him against 
useless knowledge. Orthodox theology inclined toward an interpre¬ 
tation of “useful” as necessary or helpful for the practice of religion, 
^amal. In this manner tw'o semi-independent strands of intellectual 
effort w'ere cultivated side by side, with the ancient sciences slowly 
losing out in the perpetual struggle between the theological and 
the philosophical-scientific approach. 

The civil wars shifted the political center of the empire from 
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Arabia, first to Syria and then (co. A.D. 750) to <IrAq. The Abbasid 
rulers in BaghdAd earned throuj 5 h what mi^ht be called the trans¬ 
formation of the state from the patrimonial to the ‘'rational” stage, 
a process that had already been started toward the end of the 
Syrian period. The administration was stabilized on the Sassanian 
model: the number of government bureaus increased, their func¬ 
tions were more clearly defined, and chancellery procedure was 
meticulously regulated. In the tenth century the administration of 
the caliph worked through about a dozen central boards, diwdns, 
such as the War Office, the Board of Expenditure (concerned 
mostly with the requirements of the court), the State Treasury, 
the Dispatch Board, and the General Post Office (which also dis¬ 
charged the duties of the secret police). The vizier presided over 
the heads of the individual dftwins. The provinces that were repre¬ 
sented in the capital by managing boards were governed by an 
army commander together wth a chief of the civil administration, 
whose main function was tax-gathering. It was usually the first 
step to local independence when both offices were entrusted to the 
same person. The annual budget was carefully worked out, and 
the growth of the appropriation for the court at the expense of 
public ser\'ices, such as maintenance of border fortifications or 
road-building, in the tenth century mirrors the decline of the em¬ 
pire and some of its causes.” The chancellery was staffed by literary 
men, who in their relation to the court played a role comparable 
to that of the humanists in the bureaus of Western states during 
the Renaissance. 

By and large, Islam had been able to win the first loyalty of the 
masses, but it was unable to eliminate nationalism as a social and 
political force. The non-Arab nations compensated for their de¬ 
pressed status by playing up their cultural accomplishments and 
the deeds of their ancestors. They reproached the Arabs for their 
barbarous manners and customs and raked up tribal scandals with 
a view to casting doubts on that paramount pride of the Arab, his 
genealogy. The Arabs struck back, particularly after Persian influ¬ 
ence at the Abbasid court had come to outweigh theirs, basing their 
claim to superiority above all on their kinship with the Messenger 
of God and then on the unexcelled richness of their language and 
the matchless beauties of ,their poetry. The level of these discus^ 
sions is somewhat childish but not much more so than that of 
similar contests between Greeks and barbarians regarding their 
respective contributions to civilization in the Hellenistic age. 
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The political breakup that began in the eighth but l>eramc really 
acute only in the ninth and tenth centuries mostly followed na¬ 
tional lines. Spain, Berber North Africa, and Eg>’pt in the west and 
the Iranian countries in the east regained their independence, dc 
facto or dejurc; even within the Arabic-speaking territory of Syria, 
<IrAq, and the peninsula the regional intere.sts reas.serted them¬ 
selves. This breakup added Cairo and Cordova to the centers 
of Arabic-Islamic ciWlization. It was never completely rcpaire<l, 
but it did not impair the cultural coherence of the region. Scholars 
traveled freely throughout the Islamic world, statesmen passed 
easily from the service of one prince into that of another. Common 
faith and common education overrode political divisions. Political 
and denominational, national and social, affiliations overlapp€<l. 
The sects were international but usually had a localized political 
base and connections with definite strata of society, like that of 
the extreme Sht^a with the arthsan guilds. Sunnite I.'ilam was very 
slow to exclude dissenters. The Prophet was quoted n.s .saying that 
the difference of opinion within the community wa.s a mercy from 
the Lord and as indicating that Islam would sec the growth of 
seventy-three sects, all but one of which would lx; on the right 
path. The theologians, although he.sitant when it comes to the pre¬ 
cise definition of those to be excommunicated, are more rigorous 
than popular sentiment. The sects are by nature exclusive and 
likely to recognize true believership onl}' in their own members. 
Ghazzftlt*’ bars the faldsifa from the community. He feels uncertain 
about AIu<tazilites, anthropomorphists, and “the other sect.>«," a.s 
their errors are shaded delicately and are compensated by their 
holding correct beliefs in some respects. The only rule which in his 
view is established by the Koran is that the denier of the Prophet 
must be excommunicated. (This discussion must be understood in 
the light of the fact that there does not exist in Islam a body whose 
decision would be binding on all Muslim.s, although in specific 
cases a body of theologians may authorize the gov’ernment to spill 
the blood of a defendant who has been found to harbor heretical 
tenets.) Of such di.ssenters as were not implicated in revolutionary 
movements it would seem that pantheistic philosophers were the 
most likely victims of persecution. 

Ill 

In every age self-expression is limited in part by convention that 
compels the speaker or writer to dwell on .some, and disregard 
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other, aspects of his experience, and in part by the heritage of 
forms and imagery of which the individual may dispose. 

Arabic literature, like Greek and Roman, is very conscious of the 
peculiar requirements of the several kinds, but its repertory of 
kinds is considerably smaller than that of classical antiquity. Of the 
three basic genres which antiquity developed, drama and epic are 
absent. Poetry rates higher than prose (an occasional dis.senting 
theorist notwithstanding) because it demands the greater skill. The 
ability to master the intricacies of prosody and the formal rules 
binding the various types of poetry attracts the admiration of the 
public. The public and, even more, the average critic, who as a 
rule started out as a grammarian and lexicographer, insist on the 
maintenance of traditional norms tlie ode, qastda, must begin 
with reflections on bygone love and preferably refer to the scene 
of this love, now’ forsaken; the poet must profess to seek comfort 
by mounting a magnificent camel for a perilous ride through the 
desert; and he must conclude by addressing a request to a high- 
placed pereonality or by praising his tribe (or himself) or acting as 
spokesman for his group on some political issue. The classical, i.e., 
pagan, tradition remained the strongest single strain in Arabic 
poetrj' throughout the Middle Ages and down to the beginning of 
the tw’entieth century, although Persian (e.g., introduction of new 
meters and the banqueting song) and Hellenistic influences (e.g., 
new attitudes in love poetry) w’ere absorbed readily enough. 

The real centers of pre-Islamic civilization were urban settle¬ 
ments, but its literature w'as dedicated to the glorification of 
Bedouin ideals. The authority accorded it kept an incongruous 
note of desert IjTics in Islamic poetry. The early Abbasid age wit¬ 
nessed a remarkable efflorescence of poetical achievement. Modes 
were found to capture the colorful gaiety of the court, the moraliz¬ 
ing sentiment of the repenting libertine, and that subtilized and 
worshipful love which was destined to pass through Spain into the 
songs of the Troubadours, along with some of the complicated pr^ 
sodical forms of which the Spanish Arabs were fond. Modernistic 
poets toyed with new meters of lighter rhythm, while the conserva¬ 
tives used the inherited framew’ork for a display of verbal virtu¬ 
osity. Under the patronage of the courts and of the dignitaries of 
the empire, the poet became the mouthpiece of the political powers; 
his economic and social status rose in many instances, but poetry 
lost what the poets may have gmned. Reckless eulogizing and 
equally reckless lampooning, the need to outdo the predecessor and 
the rival in giving vent to the same kind of sentiments and aspira- 
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tions, accompanied by a taste which confinwl the poet to a limited 
body of subject matter and which applauded originality in tlie 
successful recasting of the familiar motif—this comhinalion of 
trends le<l to the increasing paralysis of creativeness and to the 
slowly dulling sparkle of verbal tours de force that arc so charac¬ 
teristic of the poetrj’ of the later Middle Ages. Only mysticisni pn*- 
served its productive independence by providing the poet with an 
experience too strong to be fully dominated bj' convention. Here 
the danger was not traditionalLsm but ahstruseness. 

The impressionistic taste of the Arab is reflecte<l in his insistence 
on the perfection of the individual verse rather than of the compo¬ 
sition of the whole; in prose, in his preference for anecdote and 
sketch instead of extended narrative; only popular prose excewls 
moderate length but its tales actually consist of a collection of 
semicoherent episodes. 

Consistently planned and carefully executed composition appears 
to be the prerogative of the Persians, who developed from a tradi¬ 
tion of historical writing an even greater tradition of epic repre¬ 
sentation, with their own history, romance, and mystici.<m pro¬ 
viding successively the subjects mast favored by the public. The 
Persians, who also developed a religious drama centering on the 
death of Husain at KerlM?la (A.D. (580), .surpassed the Arabs in 
creativ'c imagination, perhaps also in a willingness to abandon 
themselves to the intoxicating a.«sociations of figurative and sym¬ 
bolic speech. Fundamentally, however, their taste was the taste of 
the .Arabs; and, on the whole, the literary taste of Islam paralleled 
that of the medieval West—in its submission to formal tradition, 
its intellectualization, its learned character, its emphasis on tech¬ 
nique, its predilection for “gold and glitter” and for description in 
general, and most of all in its craving for ghardba, curiositas, the 
startling, the strange, the unu.sual. The Muslim poet wishes to 
astound the hearer. As in the European sccentismo, his concetti are 
meant to induce a feeling of wonderment and surprise, of mara- 
viglia, ^ajab. What imagery and witticism are suppased to effect in 
poetry, digressions, the insertion of mirahilia, and rapid shifts from 
subject to subject will do in prase. The flagging of the reader’s 
attention is to be avoided by ev’er>' means, and it .seems that the 
reader w’as unwilling to concentrate on one theme for a prolonged 
period of time; so episodic distraction and the near-<ie.strurtion of 
coherent composition appcare<l imperative ev’cn to .some of the 
greatest litterateurs. 

The conquest of subject matter through a deepening of the 
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psychological interest in man was successful only in the unreflected 
presentation of persons and incidents, in which again the authors 
of the ninth and tenth centuries excelled. However, a certain dis¬ 
cretion, which is still characteristic of the Muslim manner, has 
prevented the literary analysis of the human soul and with it the 
rise of a psychologically adequate biography in the Greek and 
modem sense of the word. This is true in spite of the fact that the 
collections of biographies which Islam has produced are amazing 
achievements as regards the accumulation of material and that the 
Western Middle Ages have nothing remotely comparable to offer. 
Tlie Muslim wTiter is a keen observer of emotions, but he confines 
his portrayal of them to the religious tract or the autobiographical 
description of conversion and perhaps the historical anecdote. Only 
devotional poetry benefited. 

Scholarship (outside the natural sciences), which went through 
a renascence in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, better pre- 
serv’ed its insistence on the creative contribution but, at the same 
time, adapted its requirements to cover the majority of the works 
of the declining age. ‘Almaw! (d. 1573) quotes an earlier authority 
for this statement: 

Literary activity has seven subdivisdons: (1) The creation of something new. 
(2) The correction of the shortcomings which exist in a particular work. (3) 
The indication of the various mistakes (found in a particular work). (4) The 
explanation of difficulties which excessive brevity has caused in a particular 
work. (5) The shortening of tedious lengthy passages, without complicating the 
understanding of the whole work. (6) The proper arrangement of badly ar¬ 
ranged material in a manner which would as little as possible disturb (the origi¬ 
nal arrangcraent). And (7) the proper arrangement of materials which were 
badly arranged in the w'ork of a predecessor, in an intelligent manner which 
would make the new work more suitable for didactic purposes.” 

Pre-Islamic Arabia’s contribution to the arts did not go beyond 
her achievement in poetry. There was no native tradition in the 
fine arts on which Islam could build. So "art in Islamic countries 
is a derivative of the classical traditions followed in various Oriental 
countries preceding the Arab conquest. Sometimes this influence 
is rather pure and direct; in other cases the influence came by way 
of Sassanian and Coptic art. There are also extraneous influences, 
such as those from India."” 

The austerity which Islam in its ceremonial aspects never lost 
denied to craftsroan.ship the incentive of working precious metals 
for mosque treasuries and put a brake on architectural exuberance. 
The mosque is originally a bare and simply articulated building; 
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in the Arab countries an open court with fountains for the ritual 
ablutions is usually larger than the mosrjue pro|)cr. A tower from 
which the call to prayer is sounded adds a striking feature to the 
complex of buildings. The walls of the interior, unles.s they remain 
simply whitewashed, are decorated ^^^th omamentalized script- 
bands of koranic verses and the names of the Prophet and his 
“Well-Guided” successors. Often the script is placed on enameled 
tiles, whose soft colors and designs tend to relieve the harsh calm 
of the empty hall without narrowing it down. The age-old aversion 
to pictorial representation of liWng beings, which ha.s assorted it¬ 
self in Hither Asia in several periods within different ci\ilizations, 
has in Islam crj'stallized in the much-quoted .saying, attributed to 
the Prophet, that the artist will be asked on Judgment Day to 
breathe life into the figures he wrought and that he will be con¬ 
demned to the Fire if unable to do so. Since there were no saints 
in early and in official Islam, painting in any case would have had 
to concentrate on worldly subjects. Departure from lifelikene.*’s w’a.s 
the device that the Islamic artist usefl to avoid the presumption 
of “creating” li\ing beings. The book-painter, especially the 
Persian, did not shy away from portraying 8ccne.s of Maslim hi.s- 
tory and of the life of Muhammad, even venturing at times to pic¬ 
ture the Prophet himself. But, in spite of the superb development 
of miniaturing, the religiously sanctioned prejudice stunt^ the 
growth of painting and completely barred sculpture, .\rchitecturo 
and the so-called “minor arts,” prominently including calligraphy, 
remained the principal areas in which the Islamic artist was able 
to express himself. Decoration largely took the place of representa¬ 
tion. A horror vacui caused every' available .space on wall, manu¬ 
script, or vase and platter to be covered with luxuriant, laljoriousl.v 
interlaced ornaments, in which end merges into beginning, frag¬ 
ments of Scripture into lineaments without rational meaiiing. The 
fully' decorated mosque is .still austere, but no longer simple. The 
ornament is designed to blur the clarity of the architectural plan. 
In taste and intent Islamic art is as far removed from its claa.rical 
inspiration as is Islamic poetry from the cla.ssical inspiration of its 
tlieory. 


IV 

This world is no more than a proving-ground on which man pre¬ 
pares for the final judgment. It will surely come to an end, and the 
signs by which mankind will know the approach of the Day 
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of Reckoning have been revealed in many an eschatological tra¬ 
dition. History is restricted to a comparatively short period. If it 
is to be told as far as unfolded, the tale must b^n with Creation 
and record the revelation-s accorded to the several peoples and tell 
of the rise and decline of kings and empires in the shadow of God's 
favor and God's wath. With Muhammad the beginning of the 
last phase is reached, and before too long the prelude to eternity 
will have died away. Imbedded between two metaphj-sical pivots, 
Creation and Judgment, man's life in history is but an episode 
whose true cause in God's essence or will remains inscrutable. 
Nevertheless, the Muslim e^^nce8 great interest in the events that 
make up this episode. He is fa.scinated with man's actions, and he 
is a keen and accurate recorder. The enormous collections of ma¬ 
terial wiiich Islamic civilization has produced tend to personalize 
the historical process, to avoid delving into underlying causes and 
seeking for a comprehensive analysis and interpretation of his¬ 
torical forces. There was profound understanding of the mechanics 
of political grow'th and disintegration, but only occasional attention 
was given to the social and economic background and the reasons 
for the appeal of ideologies. Some slight and puzzling evidence 
could perhaps be adduced for the existence of an undercurrent of 
philosophical history. What is certain, however, is a strong interest 
in political theory or perhaps in a peculiar combination of political 
science as the systematic description of government and political 
theorj' as its normative doctrine. This is to say that Islam is lack¬ 
ing in a comparative study of constitutions, that it was not in¬ 
clined to investigate the operation of the state in the abstract, and 
that it remained completely uninterested in the forms of political 
life that had developed outside Muslim civilization. The descrip¬ 
tion of the functioning of the Muslim state is most adequate when 
it comes to the detail of its judicial and executive administration. 
In the presentation of the role of the caliph, one senses the uneasy 
efforts of the author to harmonize the ideal task and the humble 
facts of his period. The Law has laid down unalterable principles, 
never en\'isaging the increasing incapacity of the Prince of the 
Believers to exercise even his more modest duties. So theory is 
compelled to compromise, to stretch the concept of election to in¬ 
clude election by one qualified voter—in other w’ords, to sanction 
the actual situation in w'hich the caliph is appointed by his prede¬ 
cessor or the military’ leader who happens to be in control. Even the 
possibility of a plurality of leaders of the community has to be ad- 
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nutted. As in other ages and other ci\iliza(ion.s, the theory of 
power comas to be a weapon in the fight for power." 

Too late to influence Islamic thouglit but in time to exploit the 
political and cultural experience of the Muslim West Ixdore it.s 
do\nifall in Spain and its intellectual ruin in North Africa, Ibn 
UaldOn, statesman, judge, and hi.storian (d. 1400), attempted an 
interpretation of the process of liistory. History, he explains at the 
beginning of his celebrated Prolegomena to hi.s Unirersal History, 
is one of the branches of knowledge which are handed on from 
people to people and generation to generation; it is attractive even 
to the lowly and is eagerly .sought after by the kings and equally 
appreciated by lettered and unlettered. Outwardly, it .^eeLs to r^ 
trace the happenings that have marked past centuries and empires. 
It attracts by telling of the changes that people have undergone 
and of the deeds done by the divers nations ere they were .sum¬ 
moned off the stage. In its essence, bd(in, history is examination 
and verification of facts, exact investigation into their causes, pro¬ 
found knowledge of how event.s happened and what their origin 
was. Thus history emerges as an important branch of philosophy.” 

On the basis of source criticism, whose guiding principle is to 
measure the past by the present and to reject what experience 
.shows to be impossible now, Ibn Haldiln arrives at a tliorough 
analysis of the political organism; and he presents his results with 
equal emphasis on psychological and historical fact. He lays bare 
the life-cycle of empires, from nomadism through conquc.<t and 
subsequent corruption in urban life to decline and displacement 
from pow’er.fCiv'ilization presuppo.ses urbanism, but city life leads' 
to degeneracy, and the quest for an improved cxi.stence draws ever 
new waves of barbarian nomads into the eddy of acculturation, 
where their passionate feeling of solidarity cools off, their cohesion 
weakens, and even the physical basis of their power is corroded. 
Three or perhaps four generations sufliice to turn the wheel full* 
circle. 

This neutral tliesis is Islamized by the recognition of the func¬ 
tion of prophecy; for within the historical proccs.s man sceLs salva¬ 
tion quite independently of the fate of his society. .\nd it i.s the 
prophets whom God “has made to l)e mcnn.s of acce,s.s l)ctween Him 
and His creatures, that they may instruct men .as to what i.s l)est 
for them, and may exiiort them to accept their guidance, and niay 
keep them from the Fire, and guide them in the way of .salvation.’’*^ 
A religious bond like adherence to tlie same prophetic revelation 
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will creat€ the strongest possible solidarity feelings, so that groups 
united and prompted to aggressive action by a religious impulse 
will be most likely to enter successfully the cycle of empire¬ 
building. 

Unless he were to reject it, the Muslim philosopher had to justify 
Revelation in the light of natural reason or else to appraise reason 
by weighing its conclusions agmnst the insighU conveyed by the 
Koran. To test the two means of cognition by each other and to 
ascertain their compatibility or their complementary character 
may have seemed a work of piety to the philosopher but actually 
ivas an encroachment on the autonomy of Revelation and a switch 
to anthropocentrism, even if the result was a refusal to recogmze 
two independent truths based, respectively, on faith and on reason. 
When Ibn Tufail (d. 1185), the contemporary and compatriot of 
AverroSs (d. 1198), demonstrates in his tale of Hayy b, Yaqzdn 
(“Alive, the Son of Awake”) that an isolated human being by 
considering “philosophically” the world about him could, guided 
by reason alone, arrive at the verities guaranteed by Revelation, 
he not only brings down Revelation to the human level but voices 
a prouder view of man’s potentialities than could be acceptable to 
the theologians. To conceive of Revelation as systematizing and 
verifying the fundamental truths deducible from reasoned experi¬ 
ence will deprive the incidental, the factual-historical, even much 
of the legal, content of the Book of its significance. As society de¬ 
pends for its organization largely on this concrete and philosophi¬ 
cally less relevant part of Revelation, philosophy will have to be¬ 
come esoteric in order to eschew a hopeless conflict. When Hayy 
toward the end of his life is found by the vizier of the neighboring 
king, he sails to tlie king’s island to preach the pure faith but soon 
returns, having realized that the multitude demands a sensuous 
adumbration of the truth rather than the truth itself. In the light 
of history, the tale—an elaboration of an idea of Avicenna (d. 
1037), and probably one of the sources of Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe 
—comes to symbolize the state of Muslim civilization as the Middle 
Ages draw to a close. Philosophy reaches out far and high but is 
denied efficacy in its own society as Islam hardens and contracts 
to remain intact in the face of recession. The insights of the 
esoterics, smaller and smaller enclaves within a resurgent and 
zealous orthodoxy, and especially Averrogs’ conception of Aris- 
totelianism, are opened by translation to the West but put out of 
sight, not to say forgotten, in the East. 
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Every civilization and every age favor a limited number of hu¬ 
man types for whom they will pro\idc the fullest means of self- 
realization, while denying it to an even larger number for whose 
peculiar gifts the prevailing pattern affords no sociall}' meaningful 
use. The athlete and the rhetor, idolized in antiquity, are unknown 
in Islam; the peasant, idealized by romanticism as the repositoiy 
of genuine folk culture, is held in low esteem by Islam and never 
attracts the attention of the learned. Islam prefers the sedentary 
to the nomad, the city-dw'eller to the villager. It accepts the artisan 
but respects the merchant. The sword ranks lower than the pen. 
Religious knowledge is more desirable than wealth. Outside the 
circles of the canon lawyers, gnosis comes to be rated above rational 
knowledge. The prophet as the ideal head of the hierarchy, the 
mystic saint, the visionary, the a.scetic (whose abstention does not, 
as a rule, include sexual self-denial), on the one hand, the scholar, 
the jurist-theologian, and the litterateur, on the other, are en¬ 
couraged by this civilization. Power is fascinating and awesome 
but transient, the king and the officials a disturbing bo<ly in the 
peace-loving but war-ridden, industrious, and exploited com- 
munitj’. 

The prevailing attitude toward power is skepticism. The calipli 
<Umar (634-44) be^ns a letter to his governor at Ba?ra with the 
words: "People have an aversion from their rulers, and I trust to 
Allah that you and I are not overtaken by it, stealthily and unex¬ 
pectedly, or by hatreds conceived against us.”®* .\s an executive 
officer, the ruler is unrestricted. The absoluteness of his power was 
never challenged. The Muslim liked his rulers terror-iruspiring, and 
it seems to have been bon ton to profes-s one’s self awe-struck when 
ushered into their presence. “For in the grades of e.xi8tence and the 
ranks of the intelligible.^, after the Prophetic function, which is the 
supreme limit of man’s attainment, there is no rank higher than 
kingship, which is naught else than a Divine gift.”** Ibn at-TiqUq^ 
wTote in 1302: 

Know that a king has attributes peculiar to himficlf, which distinguidi him 
from the commons. Amongst thorn is the fact that, when he likes a thing, the 
people like it, and when he dislikes a thing, the people dislike it, either naturally 
or 80 pretending tliercby to curry favor with him. Hence the saying, ‘‘The peo¬ 
ple follow the faith of their rulers." ... Another attribute peeulu-ir to the ruler 
is that when he shows aversion from a man that man becomes faint-hearted, 
even though undamaged by him, and when he approaches a man that man is 
encouraged, even though unbenefited by him. Plain aversion or approach 
achieves that, and only a ruler has this attribute.” 
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Tlic caliph Ma’mdn (813-33) is quoted as saying: “The best life 
has he who has an ample house, a beautiful wife, and sufficient 
means, who does not know us and whom we do not know.” 

The medieval Muslim is not a citizen in the Greek or the post- 
Renaissance sense of the word. The vicissitudes of government are 
his concern only when faith is at war with unbelief. lie assumes no 
responsibility for social or civic betterment beyond defraying his 
canonical obligations to the authorities and to his fellow-men. He 
is frequently impatient with his rulers and thinks little of rioting, 
but on the whole he is content to let the princes play their game. 
During the reign of the Fla\ians (A.D. 70-96), Apollonius of Tyana 
was accused by some of influencing the young to lead a retired life,” 
and the same reproach was hurled against the Christians, but no 
Muslim ever was rebuked for damaging the civic spirit. No Muslim 
government ever tried to develop civic sentiment. Accordingly, 
there was little attachment to the political body to which one hap¬ 
pened to belong or to any particular regime (except on sectarian 
grounds). But there w'as an ovenvhelming feeling for the oneness 
of the Muslim community and a realization that any political 
sacrifice was justified to enable the community to continue under 
the Law as far as possible. Ghazzult says: 

There are those who hold that the iniamate is dead, lacking as it does the re¬ 
quired qualifications. But no substitute can be found for it. What then? Are 
we to give up obeying the law? Shall we dismiss the qAils, declare all authority 
to be valueless, cease marrying and pronounce the acts of those in high places 
to be invalid at all points, leaving the populace to live in sinfulness? Or shall 
we continue as we are, recognizing that the imamate really exists and that all 
acts of the administration arc valid, given the circumstances of the case and 
the necessities of the actual moment?** 

The education of the nontheologian centered on literature and, 
broadly speaking, the humanities in general. Grammatical, philo¬ 
sophical, and historical questions were assured of wide interest. 
The relative rank of the major poets was hotly argued. The de¬ 
mand for polymathia, together with the accelerating accumulation 
of material in all fields, created the need for scientific encyclo¬ 
pedias as well as for encj'clopedias of the gentleman’s knowledge 
that treated their .subjects with the aid of illustrative verse, anec¬ 
dotes, and apophthegms, provided the reader with quotable 
phrases, and attempted to instruct while entertaining. Ibn Qutaiba 
(d. 889), the author of the ^Uydn al-ahbdr, or “Sources of Informa¬ 
tion,” one of the earliest specimens of the literarj' encyclopedia. 
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devote its ten sections to discussions of government, war, iiol>iIity, 
natural disposition and cliaracter, learning and scholars, asceticism, 
social relations, human needs of all kinds, food, and women. He 
explains that he has dealt in separate Iwoks with drinks, the basic 
data of the sciences, poetry, and the interpretation of dreams. 
This is how’ Ibn Qutaiba characterizes the contents of the first 
section of the ^Uyxin: 

It contains the narratives about the station of government, the differences 
of its circumstances, its mode of life, the deportment the ruler stands in need 
of with regard to his companions; about his addresses, his transactions, his con¬ 
sultations; the principles he has to adhere to in selecting his officials, judges, 
chamberlains, scribes and governors, in order that they may follow his ways in 
their decisions. It also contains curious sayings and verses appropriate to these 
narratives. 

The whole work he has composed as “an eye-opener for tJie learned, 
as an education for the leaders of men and those whom they lead, 
as a place for the kings to rest in from the toil of endeavor and 
weariness.”** 

When about one hundred years later the \izicr Ibn Sa*dun (in 
office 983/4-985/6) asks the great litterateur AbO klayyan at- 
Taubldt (d. 1023) to spend his evenings in liLs company, they 
discuss such subjects as the condition of man, the nature of the 
soul, the characters of important contemporarie.s, the outstanding 
qualities of the Arabs as compared to other nationalities, the rela¬ 
tive usefulness to the ruler of accountancy and stylistics, and the 
superiority of grammar over logic.” .\t a later period mysticism 
would probably have figured prominently in their conversations. 

V 

As in its rise the political configuration of the period l)ecame 
significant only tlirough the willingness of Islam to respond, so in 
its decline did the barbarian invasions and usurpations succeed 
only because of the waning devotion to its original political ideal. 
The concept of the caliph a.s God’s trustee and a.s the guarantor of 
a community life under God had ceased to rouse ami rally the 
Muslims long before the Mongols conquered Baghclud and exe¬ 
cuted the last Abbasid caliph (A.D. 1258). Out.'jide of Persia, which 
they never subjugated, the population was only mildly inten*sted 
when the Ottoman Turks displaced their rulers, who had for .some 
time been mostly foreigners with more than a touch of the robl)er- 
baron. 
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During the great age of Islam, Greek philosophy and Greek 
science had battered the walls of orthodoxy. Every advance in 
thought, in insight into the ways of nature, every effort devoted to 
acculturating and developing the offerings of classical antiquity, 
was, at the very least, energj' \sithdrawn from the Law and pres¬ 
sure brought to bear on theologj' to catch up with the intellectual 
climate of the period so as to justify itself before the intellectual 
leadership. 

While orthodoxy might take comfort in the realization that the 
Hellenized intelligentsia was small in numbers and without a real 
foothold among the mass of the believers, the sectarian movements 
were clearly popular revolts. Economic stress, social injustice, and 
the appeal of Shi<ite ideologj' in its integration into Islam of pre- 
Islamic—Gnostic and ancient Near Eastern—ideas had put the 
Sunnite government on the defensive as early as the end of the 
ninth century. By the end of the eleventh, the political situation of 
orthodoxy had become precarious. Emotionally it lost its hold as 
the §flfts emerged more and more as the bearers of the true religious 
life of the community. $(lfism had become the repository of the 
religious psychology of Islam, and its analysis of the religious life 
the timeless enrichment of human self-interpretation and the most 
delicate crystallization of the Muslim's spiritual aspirations. Dog¬ 
matically dangerous for its tendency toward a unio spiritucdis be¬ 
tween God and man, toward the ecstatic realization of a com¬ 
mingling of substances, divine and human, it was even more 
dangerous to the community by its implicit antinomianism—if the 
Law is not needed for union, why observe it after union has been 
attained? The quietist attitude of the mystics strengthened the 
antipolitical outlook of the faithful. Mysticism, as it had come to 
be the real religion of the Muslim world, gave final approval to 
that aversion from the political life and from civic education, to 
that defective, because actionless, humanism which is far and away 
the most important single cause of the decay of Islamic civiliza¬ 
tion. 

Orthodoxy finally mastered the crisis. The Crusades ended sec¬ 
tarian expansion. The Ay^nibids gave Egypt after two hundred 
years its first Sunnite government (A.D. 1171). Heterodox Persia 
broke away politically from the Arabic-speaking world. Defeats 
and calamities drew the people closer to tradition. The perfecting 
of scholasticism safeguarded the orthodox position in theology. The 
decomposing stimulus of Greek thought seemed no longer needed 
when its methodological contribution had been absorbed. The sci- 
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ences receded under su.<^picion of heresy. The governments made 
ready to lend an arm to the ortho<lox reaction and as.sisted it 
through education and repression. What had been tJic caution of 
traditionalism became the rigor of fear and soon of death. The 
period knew that it was sterile and declining. Literary formalism 
and intellectual rigidity were to accommodate the unlettercrl, ac¬ 
companied by hospitality to pre-Islamic popular beliefs, to the 
demoniacal world of Hellenistic magic as well as to the worship 
of the $(ifi saints. The theologians of the eleventh centurj*, above 
all Ghazzftli, secured Sflfism its place within orthodoxy. The $afl 
j-ielded his antinomianism and accepted a definition of union that 
ruled out consub.stantiality of man and God; the orthodox spiritual¬ 
ized ritual worship along the lines of mystic experience. The emo¬ 
tive Ufe of Sunnite Islam came to be concentrated in the §ilfl 
orders. 

The Turkish conquest (completed early in the sixteenth century) 
stabilized the political situation of the Near East. It cut of! most 
of the Islamic area from Europe. Simultaneously, the shift of com¬ 
merce from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic sealed the economic 
decline of the area that had, however, set in before the age of dis¬ 
coveries had reduced the value of the Sluslim merchant’s monopoly 
on the carrying trade between India and the West. One outburst 
of reforming primitinsm, the WahhAb! movement (from the middle 
of the eighteenth century), broke the quiet of a sleepy age. The 
Arab countries especially, that had been the center of Muslim 
civilization, submitted apathetically to the twin domination of 
orthodoxy and the Turks. It was only Mith Napoleon’s expedition 
to Egy'pt (in 1798) that, through the impact of Europe and the 
rise of local nationalisms in its wake, Muslim civilization regained 
the willingness to change, to experiment, to risk—in short, to live. 

NOTES 

1. Quoted by D. B. Macdonald, Detxlopment of Mlulin Theology, Juritprudeneo, 
and ConotUntional Theory (New York, 1003), p. 292. 

2. Cl., e.g., Koran 2:282-83, on recordinz of debU. The beat and moat recent 
EnKlish tranidation of the Koran by R. Bell (The QurMn (Kdinburfch, 1937-30)) 
offera an analyaia of the 114 stlro* or chaptern. These chaptern, which are of un¬ 
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II 

THE BEGINNINGS OF CULTURE CONSCIOUS¬ 
NESS IN ISLAM 

Asidh from the elements of religious verity recognized by the con¬ 
temporaries in the message of the Prophet Muhammad, the most 
etTective factor in attracting adherents to tlje new faith was its 
ability to serve as a point of crj'stallizntion for a novel sociopolitical 
unitj'. Settled life in Arabia had been suffering from the paradoxical 
circun^stance that its not inconsiderable economic and social or¬ 
ganization had been developed under the shadow of the norms and 
sanctions of the desert. Superior to their Bedouin neighbors in 
ever}' aspect of material civilization, the town dwellers remained 
subservient to nomad culture patterns in terms of the human ideal 
a.s well as of what minor intellectual or artistic aspirations they 
w'ould support. 

Muhammad, his own growth spurred by the malaise of town 
life,* shattered the authoritativeness of the Bedouin outlook hy 
rejecting it as pagan—which meant that it was hostile to tlie 
law’ of the one and only Lord and antiquated by the coming of 
Islam. The reality of the religious relationship became the ba.ris 
of the new community whose members were kin by faith rather 
than by blood. The fragmentation of the past was to be overcome 
by integration, with the Prophet as the \’isible center of a social 
grouping that w’as soon to constitute itself as a body politic with 
.strength to compete with and in a sense to absorb the tribal units 
from w’liich it recruited its members. 

The superseding of tribal affiliation as the only effective identifi¬ 
cation of the indindual by identification with the social IxKly of 
Islam, wiuch was at the .same time more comprehensive in its 
teriiis of admission (and therefore potenti.ally more powerful) and 
superior in its i<leological adaptation to actual conditions in the 
focal points of Arabian life, created the passibility of effective 
identification of all .speakers of Arabic. The Prophet had been .sent 
with an Arabic Book; despite the presence among the Muslims of 
a number of foreign-born, the community of the Prophet w’rs 
clearly an Arab community in which tribal connection, a relic, as 
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it were, from the days of the Ignorance, was secondary to a Imnd 
whose religious and racial elements it must have been difficult for 

the individual believer to separate. 

Both liberations were overdue. A “national feeling among the 
Bedouin had become sporadically effective and to some extent 
articulate in the conflicts with the Persian overlords of the Mes(^ 
potamian fruitlands, and the tow-nspeople had long striven with 
greater success in Mecca, with less in Medina, to control the dis¬ 
ruptive influence on their advancement and on their security of 
the unadapted features of nomad organization and ideology in their 
owTi midst. Islam, as with one stroke, justified and encouraged the 
town as the political center of a nation which was to be unified 
through an expansion that was almost required by its reh^ous 
superiority. Acceptance of Islam both cemented and spirituahz<^ 
the vague feeling of Arab unity that had so far found its mam 
expression in the general recognition of the hypothesis of a com- 
mon descent of the Arab-speaking inhabitants of the Peninsula 
(apart, perhaps, from South Arabia proper) and a consequent sense 

of separation from the ^ajam or barbaroi. . v % u 

The complementar>' character of the Muslim and the Arab 
identifications made it difficult to tolerate the continuance of un¬ 
converted groups of Arab descent; the incomplete submersion of 
the traditional tribal into the religiously recommended Arab identi¬ 
fication accounts in large measure for the early breakdown of Arab 
paramountcy in the caliphate, when political conflicts growing out 
of specifically Islamic problems came to be fought as intertnbal 
wars of unprecedented dimensions. The decline of Arab power 
within the demesne of Islam, relative to that of other groups that 
had been Islamized during their sw'ay, did not, however, in any 
way lessen that sense of superiority which the Muslim Arabs felt 
toward their pagan ancestors and that derived from their member¬ 
ship in “the best community” and from their kinship to the seal 
of the prophets.” In the middle of the ninth century al-JAhi? 
(d. 869) connects the greatness of the Quraish (the tribe of the 
Prophet as well as of the ruling dynasty) with the nature of their 
religion. He ascribes the decline of the Turki.sh Toghuzghuz to 
their acceptance of Manichaeanism, w'hich he finds is even worse 
than Christianity in its emphasis on asceticism and pacifism, and 
adds: the Quraish (alone) among all the Arabs prof eased the re¬ 
ligion of steadfast courage, ddnil bVt-tabammus.* His contemporary, 
‘Umftra b. ‘Aqil,* when taken to task by Ma>mfln (d. 833) for com- 
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paring in a verse his own situation with that of Hatim Tayy awl 
Ilarim b. SinAn, two pre-Islaniic heroes of generosity, tells the 
caliph: “I am better than l>oth of them: 1 am a Miuilim wltile they 
were unl^elievcrs; and I am an Arab (as they were)/'* ‘Umara 
would have fully endorsed the ^iews of that personage in Jahi?’ 
Book of the Misers who warns against attaeliment to the fables of 
the poets and the ignoramuses of the pagan i)criod.‘ Gnidually the 
concept “Arab” widens in content to include those not of Arab 
birth, as when (in the eleventh century?) the Persian town of 
Busht, near NfsApOr, is called Busht al-‘Arab, Busht of the Araks, 
“because of the great number of its educated and (religiously) ex¬ 
cellent people.”* 

This is how' the poet ‘All b. al-Jahm, an Arab from Khura.san 
(d. 863), identifies his gaum or people: 

1. If you [fern.] are ignorant of who my people arc then ask me: whem is proph¬ 
ecy .and where the final decision? 

2. And power firmly grounded in whose protection flash white cutting {»>aor<ls) 
and lithe spears of ash-wood. 

3. (And ask further) where are the pulpits, mandk'r, and the practices of (he 
Pilgrimage, masfidbV, &*-SafA, and the comer [of the Ka^ba with the Blurk 
Stone: or-rukn] and the upright Holy House? 

4. Where are the pilgrims with shaven heads and shorn,^ some leading the rir- 
cumambulation, others following suit?* 

5. Where are the kings humbling their necks and the lioasts pasturing safely 
and never attended? 

6. Those arc my people when you ask, and only the seaisible que.-';:'"<‘r rids 
hinoself of his blindness. 

7. Allfih knows well where He is placing his command [or: word, amr)—not is 
he w’ho knows a word, amr, like him who is ignorant [of it].' 

The problem of the variations of self-con.sciou.snei5S that inspired 
the varjnng expressions of identification which we encounter 
throughout the first four or five centuries of Islamic hi.slory is two- 
faced; the genesis as w'ell as the direction of the changing self-inter¬ 
pretation requires examination. Contemporary consriousnes.s of 
culture contrasts w'as considerable. JAlp^, one of the most articulate 
representatives of his time, .‘speaks of a crisis of poedry due to the 
lack of interest on the part of the Persians now in power in having 
their genealogies praised and the memory of their gatherings 
I>erpetuated.** He could have added that the new' stratum of pa¬ 
trons soon fell in with Arab custom." Even should his ol>servnti«n 
not stand the le.st of criticism, tlie awareness of <li(Terenees in 
taste seen as an instance of a wider cultural divergence would he 
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remarkable as a definite step toward a reinterpretation of the 
Islamic identification as primarily (religious and) cultural rather 
than primarily (religious and) ethnic and/or political. It is the 
ever more complete development of Islam as a way of life over 
against a sj'stem of beliefs that gave the cultural identification its 
solid ba.sis in reality. 

The several aspects of this change in identification, which in 
retrospect can be seen to stem from the community’s desire to 
maintain its cohesion as the iimma Muhammadiyya under the stress 
of disintegration into an agglomeration of none too aUble national 
states, stand out sharply in the reaction of the Arali-Muslim rulers 
to the conditions of empire. It is the nature of and response ^ 
what mav be called the “formative problems” which principally 
during the period from 750 to 1050, determined the development 
and the peculiar quality of the Mii-slim cultural identification. The 
selection of such problems in the present context is directed by 
what experiences loomed especially large in the minds of the ruling 

Arab-Muslim group. * . , • * o tai 

The unity of the Mimlim empire “from Andalusia to 5an & , to 

use the words of AbA Tammftra (d. 846).» hod at the time of this 
poet cease<l to be an empirical fact. Even when the whole ddr 
al-Ul&m still constituted one single state, the differentiatmn of ad¬ 
ministrative practice in the several provinces made for difficultly 
and was seen a.s a problem by a man like Ibn al-Muqaffa (cl. 757), 
who was steeped in the centralizing tradition of Sassanian adminis¬ 
tration. A.S the caliph in the Muslim concept was not a lawgiver 
but merely the leader of the community with unlimited executive 
powers, the promulgation of an imperial law code was c)ut of the 
question. Ibn al-Muqaffa< proposed to Mansfir (75^75) that he 
should examine into the diverging doctrines of the law yhools in 
the great cities as well as into the differences in the actual adminis¬ 
tration of justice, with a view to enacting his own decisions in the 
interest of uniformity.** The caliph, however, in accordance with 
the sentiment of the legists themselves, who considered disagry- 
ment in matters of this kind a divine favor, did not act on Ibn 


al-Muqaffa‘’a ad^^ce.** . . . * u * 1 . * 

The drive for political and cultural equality wnth the Arabs ttiat 

had gained ground among the Islamized subject peoples, and 
especially the Persians, dominated in its various phases the i^l- 
lectual history of the early Abbasid period (ca. A.D. 750-900). 
Actual political inferiority was to be compensated for by insistence 
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on historical seniority and cultural surK‘riority.*' With the rise to 
power of the Iranian element toward the end of the eichth century, 
Arab pride would draw comfort from the Anihic orinin of Islam 
and support a “neoclassicist” reaction to that modeniism in poetry 
whose greatest representative, Abfl Nuwas (d. 815). had Ix'en 
placing up his Persian descent and the Persian tradition in general. 

In an outl 3 Tng district such as Tabaristan the Arabs might l>c 
massacred, with their native wives a&sisting their attackers;** on 
the whole, however, the dispute tended to remain on the verbal 
and intellectual levels. Yet the naturalness of national loyalties 
came to be taken for granted. When H&lid al-Barmakt advised 
Man§flr against destroying the IwAn Kisra, the Vaulted Hall of the 
Khosroes, in Ctesiphon the caliph ascribed hi.s mini.^ter’s attitude 
to his Persian origin.'^ JAbi? takes it as a sign of .stupidity when an 
Indian slave considers the “fish carrying the Earth” and not the 
elephant of his native land the more marvelous creature.** The 
same JAbi? notes, without, however, furnishing any evidence, that 
-Arab women had more intelligence, a'qal, than did Persian, *ajam, 
men.** Al-IIftritht, probably a contemporary of Jubi?, quotes ‘Aiif 
b. al-Qa'qA‘, a companion of the Prophet, as not wishing his maula 
to forsake Arab for foreign dishes.*® Literary judgment glorified 
the crude and the uncouth in pre-Islamic poetry, in a conscious at¬ 
tempt to buttress the re\ival of Arablsm with the prestige of a 
tradition which was in danger of becoming outmodc«l as areliaic.** 
Significantly enough, AbA TammAm, the leading e.\poiK*nt of this 
literary “neoclassicism,” speaks of the battle of DA QAr in which, 
in A.D. 611, the pre-Islamic Bedouins had defeated the Persian 
armj’ to \indicate a glorj' that seemed to be slipping from the 
Arabs’ hands.** Altogether, AbA TammAm is fond of linking his 
time with the pre-Islamic period. Thus he compares his patron 
even writh relatively obscure heathens such as Qais b. Zuhnir** or 
al-HArith b. MudAd,** and he notes that Abmad b. abl Du'Ad (d. 
854), the intellectual leader of the governmental policy favoring 
the Mu<tazila, sacrificed himself even more in behalf of the “ju.stice 
and unity” of God (“<ad/ and taw^rid,” the watchword of the 
MuHazila) than Ka*b b. MAma and llatim Ta%' 3 ' had done in the 
days of yore.** The comparison of national peculiarities licrame a 
favorite topic of polite conversation. Ma’mAn iiuiuces a dlsensrion 
of the warlike qualitie.M of Turks, Persians, and ivluirasuniaiLs ;** 
JAbi? notes the different tastes in food of Byzantines, Persians, 
and Bedouins;** and between 983/4 anti 9.S5/6 the vizier Ibn 
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Sandlin still invites Taubldt to discourse before him on the subject 
of national character.** Ibn al-Faqth (fi. after 902) reports that the 
Arabs would call the pre-Islamic Persians al-alirdr, tlie free, "for 
they would re\ale without being rc\iled and enslave without being 
enslaved," but that Islam reversed the position—a statement that 
had long lost its basis in fact when the author repeated it.** On 
the w’hole, then, Persian prestige fared well. "Kisrawi," Khosroan, 
came to be used to indicate a truly royal style of life. Thus, AbO 
Dulaf al-‘Ijlt (d. 839/40 or 840/41), one of the grandees of the 
courts of Ma’mfin and Mu<ta§im (833-842), speaks of himself as 
a man of "Khosroan style," kisrawiyy The poet al-«Attftbf 

(d. 823) spends a number of years on Persian-speaking territory 
because it is in the books of the Perrians that one finds the id^, 
while the Arabs possess merely the rhetoric and the classical 
language.** Some Persian circles w'ould find it difficult to accept 
along with Islam the condemnation of their hero kings as heathens 
so, in a spurious tradition, the Prophet is presented as inquiring of 
Gabriel about the state in afterUfe of Antlshirwin (531-579). Ga¬ 
briel replies: "I w'as desirous to ask God concerning this matter, 
when behold, a voice came from God’s Throne, sa>nng, ‘I would not 
torment in hell-fire kings who made my lands flourishing and my 
servants prosperous’."** More typical of the Persian attitude are, 
however, the verses of <Isfibat al-JarjarH'l, composed during the re¬ 
volt against the Banfl Umayya (747-750): 


1. The palaces are two—the Iwan [Kisril] and Ghumdin,*” the kingdom is two¬ 
fold—Sisin and Qabtin. . „ t. i irr * i t i 

2. The people are the Persians [Firisl, the [central] chme is Babel [ Irdq], Islam 

is Mecca, and the world HurdsAn ” 


In a blending of Sassanian and Islamic traditions the religious 
element w^as clearly the only Arab contribution which the poet ex¬ 
pressed himself as willing to accept. While the Abbasid government 
wrould, of course, not identify itself ex profeseo with the Sassanian 
heritage, it realized that Islam pro\dded henceforth the sole means 
for peac^bly continuing the co-existence in one empire of antago¬ 
nistic national groups. Religion, expanding rapidly into a style of 
life in w'hich bequests from many cultures would be integrated, 
might allow' the rival nationalities to sink their hostility to an ex¬ 
tent allownng for the perpetuation of the political status quo. Look¬ 
ing backward, the political failure of this expectation is only too 
manifest. The common religion w as unable to prevent the caliphal 
empire from dissolving and to prevent that dissolution from follow'- 
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ing largely national lines. Yet it was that policy of the .Vhhasids 
of emphasizing the oneness of their state and the ddr al-Isldm which 
promoted the substitution of the ideal unity of all Muslims, ex¬ 
pressed in common faith, law, mores, and cultural aspimtion, for 
that administrative unity which their declining government no 
longer was able to provide. It must be said that the mood of the 
Muslim subjects of the caliplis suggested a solution of this kind. 
Already before the fall of the Umayyads the Arab masses had come 
to respond most readily to religious issues. And of the Persians it 
was said in so many words that their enthusiasm to fight could be 
kindled only by a religious cause.** But it remains the merit of the 
caliphs to have seized the opportunity and to have transformed as 
best they could the basis of their rule as well as the current con¬ 
cept of the ruler. It was in this period that the Sassanian idea of 
the Uvinship of din, religion, and sul(dn, power, or niulk, kingship 
(later: daula, empire), came into vogue.** 

In a letter which Ma’mfln addressed, toward the end of his reign, 
to the governor of Baghdad, he b^ns by setting forth his idea of 
the caliph's function. 

That which God has a right to expect from His vice-gerent* [caliphs] on His 
earth [and] those entrusted by Him with rule over His servants, ujwn whom 
He has been pleased to lay the maintenance of His religion, the care of His 
creatures, the carrying out of His ordinance and His laws, and the imitation of 
His justice in His world, is that they should exert themselves earnestly for 
God ... and [part of that which He claims of them is] that they sliould begin 
that by making them grow in the right way, and by causing them to see 
[things] clearly, because this invoh'es all their actions, and comprehends their 
portion of felicity in this world and the next.... The help of the Commander 
of the Faithful is alone in God, and his sufficiency is God, who is enough for 
him." 

It is a reflection of Iranian Gottesgnadentum which instills the feel¬ 
ing in Ma’mtin that, as caliph, he is entitled to legislate in dog¬ 
matics.** 

The conception which the caliph entertains of his office is re¬ 
flected in the view's of hi.s function expressed by his panegyrists. 
Aba TammOm has God himself testify that Ma’mOn’s guidance 
leads to spiritual satisfaction, ri(fd.** *Att&bl sa^'s of the caliph 
that “he shepherds the community of Islam” as its imam and 
“secures it its right” as its amtn, trustee.** *Alt b. al-JaJim tells 
Mutawakkil (847-861): 

1. Between your Lord—glorious is His name—and yourself is no one but tbo 

Prophet of Guidance; 
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2. You are molding yourself after his sunno; in it you will 6nd your rescue, 
naj6t, from Him [i.e., His judgment] tomorrow « 

The purpose of this caliph's rule the i>oet sees in the fact that 
“God has ordained that He wll glorify through you Islam. . . 
and in another passage he observes: 

1. Do you wish for another witness in your favor beside the Book of God, 0 

‘ Sons of ‘Abb&s, [to testifyl to your praise and glory? . „ 

2. Let it be enough that God has made over to you Hjs command and that He 

has revealed, au^d, "Obey those in command!”" ^ 

3. Faith without love of you will not bo accept^ (as mentonous by God}- 
does God accept prayer without [previous] purification?" 

Elsewhere he speaks of the Abbasids as “a Uneage, love of which is 
part of the confession of the divine unity,” nishalun bubbu-hd min 

The religious character of the caliph with its resultant sultano- 
centrism of the ancient Near Eastern and Sassanian type, in the 
service of maintaining Muslim society, does not, of course, prevent 
active and even violent opposition to his commands or his person. 
The political tensions continued in all their destructiv’eness, only 
their danger for the community, which very gradually lost 
the urge to participate in the altercations of its rulers, was lessened 
when the umma made its supreme representative into the symbol 
of a unity w’hich no longer needed to subsist in the realities of em¬ 
pire. The development w^as furthered by the cleavage between 
piety and power, which some of the most distinguished spokesmen 
of the community tended to dramatize by refusing to hold office m 
the state. The self-righteous egotism of religious purity, which pr^ 
ferred surrendering government to the sinners to risking contami¬ 
nation by involvement in unlawful actions, intensified the break 
between the actual political community, then in full decline, and 
the nascent cultural community of ideally unlimited territory and 
duration. 

An incident typical of the strained relations between the ruler 
and the professionally pious occurred when al-Mahdl (775-85) 
received Sufy&n ath-Thaurt (d. 777/8), who “came in and ad¬ 
dressed him with the common salutation which one Muslim naakes 
to another, and not with that to which he is entitled as caliph.” 
During this interview, the vizier ar-Rabl‘ b. Yfinus (d. 786) 

was standing behind the prince and leaning on his sword, ready to execute 
whatever orders he might receive. Al-Mahd! then turned with a smiling face 
towards SufyAn and said: "You are much mistaken in some of your ideas re- 
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specting me: you imagine that if I wished to do you ill, I could not execute 
my intention; but now, that you are in my {jovrer do you not fear that I may 
award you whatever punishment my caprice may dictate?”—"If you pass sen¬ 
tence on me,” replied Sufyin, "a |>owerful sovereign who knoweth right from 
wrong w'ill pass sentence on you—Commander of the Faithful!” exclainicfl 
ar-Rabl‘, “shall this rude fellow be allowed to address you thus? I>ct me strike 
off his head.”—“Nay, silence!” replied al-Mahdt, “he and the like of him wouhl 
desire nothing better than to die by our hands, so as to make us wretche<l (in 
the next life) whilst they would enjoy eternal happiness: draw up an act norai- 
naUng him q64i of Kufa and forbidding any person to control his deciriona.” 
The paper was written out immediately and handed to SufyAn, who withdrew, 
but then flung it into the Tigris and took to flight.*' 

The idea of the destructiveness to salvation of wielding executive 
power w'as to become and remain a commonplace of popular ethics. 
The Persian mystic, Jalftl ad-Diu RUm! (d. 1273), s^ays: “the names 
‘princehood,’ mirl, Sizieratc,’ trazfrf, and ‘kingship,’ skdht, are 
enticing, but hidden beneath them is death and pain and giving 
up the ghost. Be a slave of God and walk on the earth like a horse 
under the rider, and not like a bier which is carried on the neck.*? 
of the bearers.”*^ Writing in 1258, his contemporary, Sa‘dl (d. 
1291 or 1292), whase tomb near Shiraz Ibn BauOta was to \i.sit 
some forty years later,** makes the same point in this form: "One 
of the saints saw in a dream a king in Paradise and a holy man in 
Hell. He asked, ‘What is the cause of this man’s degradation and 
that man’s exaltation? For men believed the contrary of this.’ A 
voice came, ‘The king is come to Paradise because he had a love for 
Dervishes, the holy man to Hell because he sought the favor of 
kings’. ”*» 

It is not surprising that the official stress on religion as the struc¬ 
tural principle of society should have been accompanied by a 
recrudescence of the feeling against the non-Muslim communities. 
Mutawakkil issued his oft-discussed edict regulating the status of 
Christians and Jews in 850,** and J&hi? devoted an epi.‘<tle to win¬ 
ning over the lukewarm sections of public opinion to the support 
of the caliph’s severity.** It is interesting to ol)servc the intensity 
of J&hi?’ irritation against the CJiristians as compared with his 
leniency toward Jews. And while it is tnie that, in tliLs particular 
case, Juhiz may reflect but the official line in a given .situation, it 
must be noted that, in general, Chri.stianity has remained more 
alien to Muslim thinking than has Judaism. It was not merely the 
potential backing by Christian powers which made the Chri.^tiaits 
in the ddr al-Isldm potential political suspects; but the fundamental 
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attitude ot Christian theologj-, with its insistence on rehpotis 
went against the grain ot even the most mde^ndent 
htolim divines. Characteristic in this context is ('*■ 

1111 ) verdict in his Refviation o] the Divtnxly of /estia fry the Gospd 
Itself “ where he takes up a Christian objection: To this we reply 
th^ to go against the clear data of reason and to pl^e reliance on 
thc\rrational [or; the unintelligible, amr ghotr ma'jflfl is stupidity 
.nd w7stoindedness.'' Characteristic also is the never abating 
suspicion of Christian back-handedness, as when Jihu 
Z decTsration of Christian doctors that camel carnon produced 
he woi^t of smells to be motivated by their hatred of the camel- 
riders (i.e., the Muslim Arabs).“ Elsewhere Jahi, expr^ his 
wonderment that it should have been the Bysantines who ongi 
Teri mtration, considering that the Chrises mo« th^ -y 
other group emphasised humaneness and clemency. It is true 
jLbis L Ln able and willing to bring together a numter o 
poems in praise of them (as well as ot Jews and Magians), bu 
the anti-Christian verses of Bubturt“ are more in line with the 
general outlook of the Muslim community. The ‘™e is not yrt 
when an Ibn Jubair reacts to the sight of a ChnsUan bridal pro¬ 
cession" with a prayer to be preserved from rU seduction; when m 
I bn Battflta (d. 1377; traveled 1325-49) is surprised at tte go<^ 
opinion held of him by the ex-emperor Andromeus the Second o 
^^nstantinople (abdicated 1328; d. 1332) as a man “ 0 ‘ of 
orince’s religious community;" or when the Alcppmra send their 
LiimaU to The Jewish cemetery and an abandoned synagogue 
where scared by the fate of the unbelievers' souls, they get over 
atta74 “retenL ot urine." In Mutawakkil’s days, there wmuld 
Still have obtained the possibility of an extension of the actual 
co-operation in administration and scholarship among the various 
religious communities into a common culture 
realisation ot such a community of culture can actually 
cemed in an occasional Christian writer." But the 
could only be a reluctant one and would, in any case, have been 
pZerless to counteract the trend toward poHtical “<* 

Lial segregation which marks the attitude toward the dmmi 
communities in the period after the Crusades. j. 

Unifying Muslim society entailed, almost of necessity, the dfr 
sire to eliminate organised reUgious dissent. Not only when sect^ 
anism could be interpreted as a mask for ““f ^ 

the case with Hlrijism in Iran" or among the Berbers, did the 
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government feel entitled to use force, but within Sunnite Islam 
itself major deviations were unl>caral)le to the caliph. The milfna 
of the MuUazilitcs was abolished by Mutawakkil (ca. Sol), and the 
government employed its machinery to uphold ortliodoxy against 
its theological critics as well as against the partisan.*? of the house 
of <Al!, the Shi‘a.** Despite his rather objective attitude, on the 
intellectual level, toward non-Muslim forms of religions,** Ma’mfln 
continued the tradition of Man§»ir and Mahdt,** who had felt it to 
be their duty to uproot heresy in the empire.** Yet by hh? time the 
cultural implications of religious indifference, not to speak of 
Manichaean sympathies, were no longer .significant. The short¬ 
lived vogue of “dualism” and “free-thinking” had barely con¬ 
cealed a measure of contempt with regard to the Arab tradition 
as such. But as the ninth century wore on Manichaeanlsm recoded 
rapidly, and the doctrinal conflicts within Islam no longer pitted 
the orthodox against the Persianizers, but against their erstwhile 
sa\iors, the Hellenizing Mu'tazilitcs. 

The hatred which persecution had provoked*’ facilitated Muta- 
wakkil’s efforts in behalf of orthodoxy. Intolerance in the ser\ice 
of what must have seemed the legitimate self-iiefcn.se of the umma 
w'as destined to deepen;** even an Abd ’l-‘.\la‘ al-Ma*arri (d. 1057) 
holds the wrath against heretics to be as meritoriou.*? as enduring 
the scorching sun at <Arafa (during the pilgrimage).** In the tenth 
century the government in Baghdild attempts to censor books;’* 
almost simultaneously the ihtiydr, or free choice of the Koran 
readers to select from among the traditional .system.^ of rarioc 
lectioncs, ends by fiat of the authorities." Yet, down to the twelfth 
century, governmental endeavors remained largely ineffective in 
the capital, although some of the potentates in non-Arab lands 
achieved a fair mea.sure of advance toward creedal uniformity. The 
ShPa in Baghdftd maintained an influential position to the last 
days of the caliphate, and, in addition to sectarian disputes, con¬ 
troversies between the various Sunnite law schools neutralized the 
efforts of Muslim society to con.solidate through enforced uni- 


formitj'.’* . . , . I • f 

While Islam never accepted the equality with Arabic of anj 
other language in the manner that Christianity admitt^ the 
equivalence of at least Greek and Latin as media of theological 
expression, Muslim society gradually came to accept Persian as a 
second language of civilization (but not, indeed, as another 
“sacred” tongue). The period under consideration is precisely the 
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time during which Persian (in its modern form) developed and 
found acceptance as a vehicle of literary and scientific thought. 
But the overriding prestige of Arabic may well be put down as one 
of the most powerful factors in securing for the world of Islam 
intellectual as well as emotional cohesion. Only in the very begiii- 
ning of their rule did the new overlords attempt to prevent their 
non-Muslim subjects from using the Arabic language;’* actually 
Arabic soon became the strongest factor in drawing the non- 
Muslims into the cultural orbit of Islam.’* 

Arabic is the language of Paradise.’* Al-Afshtn (d. 841), the 
great general of Mu<ta?im, “bore envy towards AbQ Dulaf al- 
<Ijll for his knowledge of the pure Arabic language”;’* tlie excel¬ 
lencies of the Arabic language are a favorite topic of learned dispu¬ 
tation;” and as late an author as Ibn Isfandiy&r (wrote ca. 1216) 
is proud of the fact that the B&wandt dynasts of Tabaristan had 
been praised by poets in the Arabic tongue.’* Frowning, not with¬ 
out reason, on any translation of the Holy Book, the Arabic¬ 
speaking Muslim came to make his peace with the vitality and 
practical importance of other languages,” and he would greatly 
admire tho.se able to express themselves w'ell in “the two tongues,” 
Arabic and Persian;*® but he would not consider the multiplicity 
of languages available to mankind as a gift of grace on the part of 
the Lord, as certain Christian circles had done.** The supremacy 
of one (or tw'o) culture languages and their maintenance in a 
“standardized” form were too important as a means toward an 
Islamic culture identification to be jeopardized by sympathetic 
encouragement of local idioms. No theologian could go beyond the 
accommodating statement which a writer of the eleventh century 
puts in the mouth of Hasan al-Basri (d. 728), who is made to deny 
that the rank of a scholar will depend on his mastery of Arabic 
but this with the careful addition that, even though knowledge of 
the Law and the explication of the Koran (in whichever language) 
make the scholar, it is preferable for him to possess Arabic as well 
since the Koran was revealed in it and since it was the idiom used 
by the Prophet.** V^Tien MabmOd of Ghazna (997-1030) displaced 
Persian and restored Arabic as the language of official documents, 
his action appears to have met with public approval.** 

Unilinear history from creation to judgment, with the rise of 
Islam as its end and climax, provided a means of gathering up the 
centrifugal traditions of the Muslim peoples. Where a cyclic theory 
of history and therewith of political power (as professed by the 
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Ism&^llls but also by Kindi) might suggest the probability of a 
decline of Islam on the pattern of the decline of earlier powers 
of universal aspirations,” the unilinear arrangement of events 
would support the final character of the Muslim religion and of 
Muslim society; it would not, however, convey to the community 
a sense of the cultural continuity into which it had been placed by 
the conquests, leaving it thus \sithout any feeling of obligation 
toward the civilizations which it superseded or disestablished. The 
realization of the oneness of history is not accompanied by a simi¬ 
lar realization with regard to the sequence of cultures.” Sacred 
precedent would readily illuminate contemporary events—Abfi 
Tamm&m compares the xnctory over B&bak with the victorj' of 
Badr.” Retrospection on the heroic age of the faith might lead to 
pessimism; thus Ma^mfin contrasts his own subjects discouragingly 
with those of the caliph ‘Umar (634-44).” The concept of a his¬ 
tory limited in time at both ends was to the Muslims themselves 
a distinctive feature of their manner of thinking w’hich set them 
apart from their Hindu neighbors. ‘Utbl (d. 1036 or 1040) tells how 
the defeated Indians 

brought out of the idol temple an engraved stone, upon which they had fastened 
a writing to the effect that it was forty thousand years since that building was 
constructed. And the Sultan (that is, Mabmfld of Ghainal expressed aurprise at 
this extreme error and folly for all the learned in rules, and skilled in guidance 
have agreed that the extent of Uie world’s age is not more than seven thousand 
years, and in these times there is every indication of the [approaching] judg¬ 
ment,' and evidences of the decay of the world. Histories are alleged for this, 
and the Koran’s witnessing confirmation is to the discerning intellect an essen¬ 
tial fact, and to the farseeing is a guide (to the truth). In these matters we must 
be content with the eyes of the learned, of the explication of the wise, who all 
deny the assertion, and agree that the testimony of this stone is all a falsehood 
and untruth, and a mere invention of these bewildered liars.** 

WTien confronted with a problematic situation of any kind, the 
Sunnite community has alwaj-s inclined to that adjiLstment that 
would tend to guarantee its catholicity and its perpetuation inde¬ 
pendent of the peripeteias of the political development more 
narrowly defined. Therefore the umma has typically paid scant 
attention to the passing power configurations of the day. It turned 
domination by foreign if I.slamized groups into a means of pre¬ 
senting the Islamic heritage rigidly intact by evolving a division 
of function in which the alien rulers, Turks for the most part, 
were confined to the services of the sword while the Arabic-speaking 
intelligentsia kept an unbreakable hold on the offices of the pen 
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and on the transmission of the essential lore of the cominunity. 
Little did it matter that a sizable proportion of traditionists, 
canonists, and saints were of non-Arabic extraction. Their contri¬ 
bution not only would be made in the sacred tongue but would 
document that same rigid concentration on the timeless legal and 
religious concerns of the umma which had from the beginning made 
the strength of the (Arab-)MusUm tradition. It was, from the 
twelfth century on, as rare to find a jurisconsult who was at the 
same time a military or police official** as it was for a niember of 
the Arab bourgeoisie to enter the ranks of the Turkish soldier- 
administrators.** These attitudes sometimes gave to the political 
atmosphere of the later Middle Ages a peculiarly abstract touch. 
Hatred of the Umayyads was still real for the Sharif ar-Radl 
(d. 1016), who, in a poem, addresses the pious caliph <Umar II 
(717-720) in this wise: 

0 Ibn <Abdalfa*l*, were it possible for the eye to weep over any man of Umay- 
ya I should weep for you,*‘ 

Conversely, pro-Umayyad anecdotes were circulated in fifteenth- 
centurj' Aleppo.** 

Canon Law as well as public sentiment made no distinction 
between Muslims living within or without the ddr al~Isldm. Any 
Muslim resident or subject of a non-Muslim country entered, upon 
his arrival in a Muslim country, into the rights and duties of the 
local population. The non-Muslim foreigners who, after a stay of 
one year, had to pay poU tax, that is to assume the position of a 
dimmt, would acquire full citizenship by prolong Islam. The 
legists graded the customs dues of imports according to the religious 
status of the trader—a Muslim paid two and one-half per cent, 
a ditnmi five per cent, a non-Muslim foreigner ten pier cent.** 

Political decline stimulated culture consciousness. Even as among 
the Persians the loss of independence had resulted in awareness and 
pride of their cultural achievements, so did the Arabs w'hen their 
power went down within Islam reflect on their own contribution 
to civilized life before and through Islam. Later, when the poUtical 
effectiveness of the Muslim countries diminishes altogether, inter¬ 
est in the Muslim intellectual accomplishment—the term is to be 
taken in its widest possible sense—increases sharply, both to pre¬ 
serve self-respiect and to provide a rationale for societal unity. 
This is not to say that the educated classes failed to perceive the 
decline in creativeness and sheer learning that marked the period 
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of the breakdown of the Abbasid caliphate and continued with but 
few reversals through the eighteenth century.** Nor Is it to suggest 
that this appreciation of Islam as a civilization was confined to an 
intensified interest in the works of peace of the kind expressed by 
Ibn Jubair on his visit to Damascus: “These hospitals are among 
the great glories of Islam and so are the colleges.”** The new 
attitude is best de.scribed as a feeling for the separateness of the 
IKjlitical and intellectual spheres and the realization of their inher¬ 
ent independence of one another, although it will remain tnie that 
the deterioration of the rulers will impede the works of the mind. 

In the introduction to his Nishirdr al-Muliddara, a collection of 
stories and anecdotes, the judge Abii ‘AH at-Tanfibl (d. 994) has 
tills to say: 

I found the characters of our kin^s and magnates fall short of the etandsrd of 
nobility reflected in those anecdotes [which the author had gathered from the 
mouths of people now dead who had reported to him on a fairly remote past] 

,.., nay, more, those characters are the very contrary of the characters, habit*, 
ways and manners of their predecessors, as indicated by their narratives; so 
much 80 that if any survivor among those old men tell a story of this type in 
the presence of the rulers and magnates of our time (particularly if it deal with 
munificence, good nature, high fortune, magnanimity, broad-minde<lness, easy 
circumstances or high morality), they reject it as false, treat it as importune 
and brand it as extravagant, being unable themselves to realize the like. Some 
petty things whereto they have themselves attained is to their minds grand in 
comparison with the grandest thing mentioned in those tales;... And this is 
notwithstanding that among the men who do their duty as teachers, the schol¬ 
ars who undertake to instruct and to make wise, the proficient* in e\-ery branch 
of learning or science, in earnest and in jest, and in the arts, there are such as 
are pre-eminent in genius, and in inner and outer grace, in skilful i>erformance, 
and in masterly treatment, above many of their predecessors in time, who wore 
bom in that earlier age. Such persons, however, get from the magnates of our 
Ume mere honor without honorarium, and such favors only as involve no bur¬ 
dens nor running into debt.**... This is why noble deeds done under tbe« 
(present] dynasties are obscured .. • ; for men of worth will not spend their 
days in eternizing other peoples' glories ... when they are to have no profit 
or benefit themselves. ... For all that in our time and that which immediately 
preceded it such secrets of science have been discovered, such subtleties of 
thought have been made known as might well have been too hard for or even 
inaccessible to, our predecessors in past ages." 

Thus, as a reaction to his hisitorical experience and, so to .«peak, 
just in time to withstand the wave of political rcgion.«ilisni that 
swept the Muslim world upon the decline of Seljiiq rule, the Mus¬ 
lim w'ould come to recognize him.'self in a culture pattern that was 
perhaps most easily circumscribed in terms of the religious law, 
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but that would yield more fully to an analysis into specific con¬ 
cepts of Bildung, science,** and a distinctive way of life. Coherence 
and authority, the pattern would derive from tradition. Not only 
were the Abbasid rulers accepted because they were the heirs of 
the Prophet,** not only does everybody “have in the Messenger of 
God the most magnificent model, and the most exalted in Sunna 
and Book,”**® but the umma as such derived its self-confidence 
and security from Uving in the Prophet’s Tradition. As a sj’stem 
that could be mainUined by rational means,*** as the medi^ and 
therefore best of faiths, the genuine, or orthodox, tradition of 
Islam is beyond suspicion or criticism, whereas uncritical acceplr 
ance of any other religious tradition must needs be condemned as 
blind.*” The concept of Islam as the religion of the mean leads to 
“heresy” being (in part) defined as an “exaggeration,” or “exce^,” 
gkvluxpw, of a tendency which is unbearable for the community, 
not by its nature, but only for its radicalism. When partisanship 
for the ^AUds becomes “exaggerated” to the extent that super¬ 
natural powers are ascribed to them, the “exaggerators” leave the 
umma for having succumbed to “associationism,” or polytheism, 
shirk. It is interesting to observe how readily the concept of lawas- 
su4, the maintaining of the mean (in religion) could be develoi>ed 
into an educational concept.*” The consciousness of a normative 
Islamic tradition would at times take a radically antihistorical 
turn, as when Ibn Kathlr (d. 1332) declares that there is no need 
to gather information on Jews and Christians seeing that Gc^ has 
caused their law to be superseded by the Muslim revelation.*** 
But, on the whole, the conviction of the normative character of 
the Muslim tradition shows itself readily compatible with a sense 
of cultural continuity. Thus, Kindt states programmatically: 

We should not be ashamed to acknowledge truth and to assimilate it from what¬ 
ever source it comes to us, even if it is brought to us by former generations and 

foreign peoples_My principle is first to record in complete quotations all 

that the Ancients have said on the subject, secondly, to complete what the 
Ancients have not fully expressed, and this according to the usage of our Arabic 
language, the customs of our age and our own ability.*** 

In contrast to Egj'pt, Babylonia, or China, there developed in 
Islam not one but two scribal classes—the fuqahd), or canon law¬ 
yers, and the kuttdb, or “secretaries.”*®* It was the kMb who 
emerged as the typical bearer of the characteristic Muslim polite 
education, the adab. In adab. 
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the information selected » arranged around bc1Ics«lcttrvii (tlicniMdvrs fre¬ 
quently and confusingly referred to as acfa6}, which arc understomi to include 
history. Further branches of knowIe4lge are admittc«l .as they prtivn necessary 
or serviceable to round off the mentiU range of the polite sjteakcr or writer. The 
insistence on the correctness and facility of expression nernunL^ for the itnpur- 
Uincc of grammar. There is n distinct “high wiciety’’ flavor alxnit aihh. I'hi- 
losophy and its most re<‘ondito problems, arithmetic, law—nothing is excluded 
from enriching adab. But in the hands of the adlb, the representative of this 
type of education, the forbidding rigor of scientilic debate gives way to pleasing 
converse, and depth is replaced by charm. European and particularly French 
society in the eighteenth century display’s an attitude to learning not too dis¬ 
similar to that of the brilliant udabdi’ of Baghdad. In both milieux, wit and grace, 
and specifically literary wit and verbal grace, are sought after, and elegance, 
sarf, rates as the highest attainment. 

Adab, the general knowledge of everything, completes <i7m, the thorough 
posbewsion of one area of information. But it leaves the iMU'ic structure of the 
Muslim’s spiritual life untouched. It does not affect his religious standing. The 
odt6 may ^ pious or impious, depending on his inclination. Adab as such is 
neutral. Adab does not require the taking of a stand on current quc>tion.s or 
permanent problems. It is, in a sense, an outlook, a frame within which to inte¬ 
grate one’s world.'” 

It fosters a tendency to make literature of any science, to cover up 
the harshness of facts with euphemism.s,*** and to lesson the ncctl 
for self-commitment by ritualizing life to a surprising extent.’"* 
Adab allows the blending of intellectual elements of any proveni¬ 
ence; and 80 it is in adab that the actual integration of diverse tra¬ 
ditions will first take place.”" Abd Tammfim praises the litterateur, 
al-Hasan b. Wahb, by likening his discourse, kaldm, to that of the 
famous Arabic orator, Quss b. Sfi’ida (.a half-legendary figure, 
probably a Christian, of the time of the Ignorance), the poetes.*;, 
Laili al-Abyaliyj'a (d. 707), the erotic poet, Kuthay>ir ‘Azza (d. 
723) and the style of Ibn al-Muqaffa<, the protagonist of the 
Iranian tradition in the eighth century, in his I’offma.”' Jftbi? de¬ 
scribes his Kitdb al-bagatedn as taken from Arabs and non-Arabs; 
it is both genuinely Arab, <arab{ a^rdbt, and comprehensively (or: 
synthetically) Islamic, isldmt jamdH.^^^ 

With all this, it is the way of life which remains the .supreme 
characteristic of the Muslim. The otherness of the people of Khwur- 
izm in speech and food and dress is satirized rather bittcrlj. 
When the Muslim inhabitants of the island of al-Mattra eat birds 
without first cutting their throats and invoking the name of God, 
the widely traveled Ibn BattOta loses his wsh to visit their town; 
by their action they have put themselves outside the pale; a true 
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cultural border has been reached.*” A similar sentiment may be 
detected where Y&qat (d. 1229) reports on the northern Turk.s.*” 
This attitude does not, however, exclude the idealisation of a back¬ 
ward and culturally deviant group as long as its mode of existence 
can be understood as a realization of the genuine Prophetic tradi¬ 
tion.*” 

The outside world, too, began to see the ddr al-Isldni as a unity 
describable in cultural terms. When Nikephoros Phokas conquered 
Tarsus in 965, he had two signs (or: flags) raised outside the walls, 
one as the emblem of the country of the Rhomaeans, the other as 
the emblem of the land of the Muslims. Then his herald cried out 
that he who wanted justice and equity, security for himself, his 
family, and his po.sse.ssions, safety of roads, just laws, benevolent 
treatment and chastity, should rally to the sign of the emperor; 
but that he who wanted fornication and sodomy, oppressive law’s, 
extortion and expropriation of property, should place himself under 
the Muslim banner.*** Through the screen of political propaganda 
one senses the aw'areness for the essential otherness of the enemy’s 
way of life, an aw'areness which is matched miUatis mutandis on the 
Muslim side. It is, in fact, the very specific feeling of the culture¬ 
conscious Muslim for the style of Islamic life,*** for what is and 
what is not compatible with his manner of thinking and, even more 
so, of Ihing w'hich enabled Bdrflni (d. 1048), a scholar unrivaled in 
Islamic science, to develop and apply in his book on India*** that 
descriptive attitude toward another civilization w'hich on the 
w'hole has been a distinctive trait of the West.**® 

The development in Islam of an identification which is analyza- 
ble into political, religious, and cultural constituents is paralleled 
by the identification in Byzantium of the Rhomaios. Not every 
subject of the Byzantine emperor can lay claim to this designation 
but only he who through his affiliation with orthodoxy is integrated 
in the sole cultural community that counts.*** The requirements of 
orthodoxy and “Hellenization” correspond closely to those of ad¬ 
herence to Islam and that measure of “Arabization” which it en¬ 
tails.*** The analogy that obtains between the Rhomaios and the 
Arab-Muslim cidzen of the caliphate illustrates once again the 
profound kinship of those two cultural communities whose rivalry 
dominates the history of the Near East during the better part of 
the Middle Ages. 

NOTES 

1. Well described by W. M. Watt, Muhammad at Mecca (Oxford, 1953), esp. 
pp. 72-79. 
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2. From British Museum Codex Orientalie (hereafter Cod. .Mus. Br. Or.) 3138, 
quoted by J. M. Marquart, Otdeuropdiaeht und otiatiatitrkc StreifsOgt (I^eipziR, 
1903), pp. 91-92; cf. U. Pcetalozza, “II Manicheismo presso i Turchi oreidentali rd 
oricntali," R. JtiUuio Lombardo di $rienu e Idtere. Rendifonti, Serie II, vol. LXVII 
(1934), pp. 461-05. 

3. Greaticrandson of Jarir, a Bahian by birth, flourished during the rciRiw of 
WAthiq (842-47) and MuUwakkii (8-17-GI); cf. Abil 'l-Faraj al-I^fahinl, KUdb 
al~aghAnl XX (BAlAq, 1285), 183-88, and C. Brockelmann, Ottchiehtr der arabiitfhfn 
LtUcralur (hereafter GAL), Supplement 1 (Leiden, 1937-42), 122. 

4. Abmud b. abt XAhir X&ifOr, Kitdb fioQhddd, cd. trans. II. Keller (Leipzig, 
1908), p. 318“ (trans., p. 144). 

5. Kitdb aJ~bu^ld*, ed. G. Van Vloten (Leiden, 1900), p. 187'“»'; trans. C. Pellat 
(Beirut and Paris, 1951), p. 250. 

6. Li-kalArat udabdU-bd tra-/udafd’t-A<2; YilqOt, af~btiJddn, cd. F. Wttsten- 

feld (Petersburg and Leipzig, 186C-73), I, 628"; cf. also Darbier de Meynard, 
Dieiionnaire giographigut, higiorigut et h'Utraire dt la Ptr$t (Paris, 1861), p. lOG. 

7. Muqoitirin: cf. E. W. Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon (London and Edin¬ 
burgh, 1863-93), p. 2355(1. 

8. T^Hf/tdmil; cf. ibid., p. I252r bottom. 

9. Divdn, ed. ^altl Mardam Bek (Damascus, 1369/1949), pp. 25G-57. 

10. pp. 191'*-93' (trans., p. 2.56). 

11. The .\rab attitude is expressed by JAbir, Kitdb al-battavdn (2J ed.; Cairo, 
1357-61/1938-45), IV, 383*: “except for closoness to God, iri/dyof Alhih, I do not 
know* on earth a greater blessing than that a man l>e praised, mamJihnn." Corre¬ 
spondingly, one should try to avoid being satirized; rf. ibid., V, 291-95. 

12. Ditnln, cd. Ibr. al-.\swad (Beirut, 1347/1928), p. -M*'. 

13. Itisttlat Of-fabdha, in Rasd'il al-hulaghii', Ctl. Muh. Kurd *AII (.3d ed.; Cairo, 
1910), pp. 126-27. 

14. Cf. J, Schacht, The Origins of .Vuhammadan Jurisprudrnce (OxfonI, 1050), 
pp. 95-96.' 

15. The shu^ubi movement has been studied by 1. Goldzihcr in two eluMic.nl 
essays that arc included in his .1/MAamMicdanfscAc Studim (llalle u/8., 1888-90), I, 
147-216; cf. also K. Inostrancev, Iranian Influences on Moslem Literature, trans. 
C. K. Narironii (Bombay, 10I8>, I, and, roost recently, the important work of 
C. Pellat, Lc Milieu baerien et la formation de (Paris, 1953). It is not here in¬ 
tended to repeat the 6ndinga of those authors hut merely to suluUtntiate some ol»- 
servations on how the disintegralix'e teiulcncics were met by recourM* to religion. 
It Is highly informative to study Iranian inUdlcctunl resistance to the Arabic- 
Muslim conquerors in the light of the intellectual retcLstanrc oGTcrcd Itome by her 
subject peoples. On this subject, cf. H. Fuch.s, Der grixtige ll'iderstand gffi'H Rom 
in der antiken B'rA (Berlin, 1938). 

16. .\s it happemtl in 783; cf. Ibn IsfandiyAr, llislorg of Taharistan, abridge<i 
tnins. E. G. Browne fl..eiden and London, 11N15), p. 126; rf. also B. Spulcr, Iran in 
frOh-iulamiseker Zeit (Wiesbaden, 1952), p. 378. 

17. The story is told, e.g., by YA(|6t, op. eit., I, 426*“**. 

18. Ifaj/atedn, VII, 109-10. 

19. Ibid., I, 286. 

20. Bu^ald*, p. 79 (trans., p. 108); cf. here al««» the paiuage, pp. 155‘*-5C‘ (traus., 
p. 205), for the peculiar relationship in Ba.sra itetween .Arabs and mutcd/l. '.Vuf's 
attitude is in a sense paralleled by the caliph 'Umar’s (634-14) alk*g<Ni aversinn 
against the use of the dasiward or Persian napkin; rf. Ibn Qutuiba (d. 889), 
al-abbdr (Cairo, 1925-30), III, 214. 

21. Cf. in this context the remarks of It. BUiolu'rc, Histoire de la littfratnre arabe 
> See note (iii) of appendix. 
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(Paris 1952), I, 181. The nc«d felt by the Arabs to offset the cultural superiority 
of tlie’Persians is well illustrated by the story of Ziyid b. ablhi (d. 672) told by 
DaihaqI (Jt. ea. 900), Kitdb at-mabdiin tea'l-masdwt, ed. F. Schwally (Giessen, 1902), 
p. 299; cf. also Pcllat, op. cit., p. 140. 

22. Dliwln, p. lOl*-*. 

23. A loader of the Band <Abs at the time of the War of DAhi«, one of the (freat 
events of pre-Islamic Arabian history (late sixth century). 

24. DtvAn, p. 421* (whore al-Aswad writes erroneously: Ma<U(J); al-^Arith was 
one of the legendary Jurhumite rulers of Mecca, to whom tradition ascribes the 
restoration of the Ka‘bn when it had been damaged by a torrential rain; cf. A. P. 
Caussin de Perceval, Btsai sur I'hiMoire dea AraUa wont I’iatamiama (Paris, 1817- 
48), I, 195 and 190 (but disregard the dates suggested by the author). 

25. l>lKdn, pp. 207* and 208*; cf. also the “archeological’' poem on the ruins of 
a)-Haw.amaq by ‘All b. Muhammad al-<Alawl al-Kdfl al-iiimm&nt (middle of 
3d/9th century) apud YiqOt, op, cit., II, 493-94; on the author, cf. AlarsubAnt, 
a^-^^uteaahs^lab (Cairo, 1343), p. 346, and J. Pdek, ArabXya, UnUrauehungan sur 
orabiaeKen Sprach- und StHgtachichte, AbKandlungtn der Sdchaxachen Akademie dtr 
Wiatdnaehaftcn, pkil.'hiat. KL, XLV/1 (1950), 76-7/. 

26. KUAb Baghddd, pp. 143-44 (Irons., pp. 65-66). 

27. BubolA\ pp. 194-95 (trons., p. 259). 

28. Kitdb ol-imtdl tpo'i-mu^dnaao (Cairo, 1939-44), I, 70-96; cf. also the discus¬ 
sion by the IbwAn a»-?afA of national types in TMcr und .IfcnaeA tw dam KOnig dar 
Genian, ed. F. Dietcrioi (2<1 ed.; Leiptig, 1881), pp. 59-68; trans. Dictcrici (Berlin, 
1858) as Der Strait zwiachan Menaek und Thiar, pp. 97-113. 

29. M. J. de Goeje (ed.), Bibliotheeo (7eo<rropAorwni Arabicorum (hereafter 
BGA), V (Leiden, 1885), 317. In an anonymous Arabic fragment in praise of 
Firs, which sounds as if it a-erc composed during the eighth century, the poet voices 
his pride that Firs never did belong to an Arab tribe. In the second of the three 
lines which YiqOt, op. eit., Ill, 838‘-’, quotes, the author speaks of Firs as a coun¬ 
try that “does not belong to Jarm nor to serfs from Yaman, but which is home to 
the sons of the free, Idkinna-kd li-bant ’l-akrdri aufdnu." 

30. YAqOt, op. eit., II, 16*. On the other hand, there is a tradition (not caught 
up in Carra de Vaux' article “DadjdjAl,‘* in Encyriopaedia of lalam (Leiden, 1913-34), 
I, 886-87) that has the DajjAl, or "Antichrist,’’ speak Persian and carry a Persian 
shield; cf. Mujtr ad-Dln al-Uanball, al’Una at-jalU bi-ta'rik al-Quda lea'l-ffatil 
(Cairo, 1283), p. 207“ 

31. Kitdb Baghddd, pp. 157-58 (trana, p. 71). 

32. Ibn Isfandiy&r, op. at., p. 7. 

33. South Arabian castle, here symbolising the anti-Umayyod Arabian tribes of 
the QabtAn group. 

34. YfiqOt, op. at., II, 413"““, has al-JurjAnt; this nt»5o to be amended in ac¬ 
cordance with ibid., II, 55»-<, where a ‘I?ilbat al-Jarjari't is mentioned whose tswt 
was Ibr&hlm b. B&dim; he composed bikdyJt, afihdr, and a dtiadn sAfV, and tAun 
b. Muhammad al-Kindt acted as his rdwl; this <Aun is referred to by ‘.Artb, Tabari 
conlinuatua, ed. M. J. de Goeje (I/Ciden, 189i), p. 153, as telling §611 (d. 947) of an 
incident that occurred in the later days of Hamarra; al-^a(tb al-Baghd&dt, Ta^rtb 
BagktUd (Cairo, 1931), XI, 294 (no. 0730), speaks of him as an a^bdri, fdbib iikdgdt 
tra-dddb, without, however, offering any biographical dates. 

35. Tftbarl, Annalaa, ed. M. J. de Goeje at at. (Uiden, 1879-1901), II, 1291*“", 
quoted by Spuler, op. cit., p. 146, n. 10, ami, before him, by J. Wellhausen, The 
Arab Kingdom and lla Fall (Calcutta, 1927), p. 490, n. 1. Cf. the verso of al-<Abdl 
describing the parties of the civil war in these terms: "As to the summoners to 
Paradise, they arc Hishimt; but the Banff Umayya are of those who summon to 
the Fire.” 
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3(3. Cf., c.g., Ibn Qutaiba, I, 5*; (ruriK. J. Ilorovitx, Iflamir Cultitre, IV 

(1930), 188; "Government, «u/(dn, and reliRion arc two brothers; the one of them 
cannot aul^ailt without the other.” The statement is nmplifuMj, I, 

(trnns., p. 197), as a saying of Ardashlr, the founder of the Satoaniou dynasty (ruli'd 
A.D. 22(3-42), to his son: “For reiicion ia the basw and kingdom, mulk, the guard; 
that which has no basis falls to pieces, that which is not guarded, perishes.*' Ilni 
al-Mu*tass, caliph for one day (d. 008), restates the thought in this form: ‘'King- 
ship, mulk, lasts through religion, din: and religion receives strength from kingship.” 
Cf. Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, RaidHl, cd. Muhammad ^\1i4lalnuin'im KhnfAjt (Cairo, 
13(38/1946), p. 68. UdrOnt (d. 1048) formulates the idea with a view to underlining 
the .4rabir character of both; "Our religion and the empire are .Arabic and they are 
twins, drnu-Nd va'd-douia ‘arohtyydat »ra-fai<’«m«ni.** Cf. M. .Meyerhof, “na" 
Vorwort sur Drogenkunde des B^rOnl,” Qutlhn und Studirn sur Getthichtr drr 
Naturici»»tn*rhafltH und dcr Medizin, III (Berlin. 1932), pp. 12'* and .39 of reprint. 
For further references, cf. G. E. von Grunebaum, .Ifedinal l.dom. .4 Studu in Cul¬ 
tural OrirntaliOH (2d ed.; Chicago, 1953), p. 353. 

37. Tobari, op. ei't.. Ill, 1117; trans. W. M. Patton, A^mrd ibn IJanbal and thr 
Mihna (Leiden, 1897), pp. C5-(30; the text also in Kitdb Hayhddd, pp. 344-45 ttrans., 
p. 156). Nfa^mfin's sense of what is essential in Islam is shown, ibid., pp. I'lO-Gl 
(trans., p. 28); the anecdote recurs in ‘Cydfl, II, 1.54-55. and Ibn ‘.Vbdrabbihi, 
al-^Iqd al-farld (Cniro, 1321), I, 2(J7-8; note also in KilAb Baghddd, p. 84( (trans., 
p. 39), Ma'mOn's interesting sociological olwrvatioji that i>/d\ or “neulralLim,” 
is the religion of the leaders, rntdilit. 

38. Cf. G. Wiet, Cahiers d'kitioirt moudiale, I, i (1953), 09. 

39. /)ftrdn, p. 262**. 

40. //ayattdn, III, 634. AhO ’I-<.4t5hiya (d. 828) congratulates al-.4ni1n (809 13) 
on his accession to the throne with a poem which In^giirs; "O son of the Prophet's 
paternal uncle, best of created hr-ings, you are a mercy to the hcnl [of your su1»- 
jects), rahmal ar-ra't'i/yo'',* ef. .\liA 'l-Faraj al-Isfah5nf, Kitdb af-o^Ad/ii, Vol. XXI, 
K. E. Brdnnow (Leiden, ISSSJ, p. 17^ 

41. Dlwdn, pp. 78*"79*. 

42. Ibid., p. 36*. 

43. Koran 4:62. 

44. Dlirdn, p. 148*-». 

4.V /bid., p. 34**.' 

46. Ibn Ilallikdn. U’a/aifdr of-a'frdn, tmns. W. MaeG. de Sbine (Paris, IS43-7I), 
I, 577-78; Ibn (lallikAn (d. 1282) quotes Mas'Adt («!.. 95G), .IforiJj od-dahab, ed. 
Barbier de Mcynard and Pa vet do Courteille (Paris, 1861-79), VI, 257-58; ef. 
also the story of Mahdt and the gddt Shartk («l. 794) in llm ^allikAn, op. eit., I, 023. 

47. Malhnaifi, ed. trans. R. A. Xielinlson (Ia*hien and Louiinn, 192.5-40), Bk. 
VI, 323-24 (-voL V, 289 [trans., vol. VI, 275|l; the p:i.-».<»age is quoted by D. M. 
Donaldson, Sluditt in ktutlim Ethira (I.>ondon, 1953), p. 230. 

48. Trai'tU, ed. C. Defr^mery ami B. H. Sanguinetti (Paris, I85.VS8), II, 87. 

49. Guliidtln, II, 16; Irani. A. J. .Arberry, Kinya and Frygara. Thr Firrt Tiro 
ChaplfTt of Sn'dVa Oitlitldn (Lomlon, 19451, pp. 81-82. It must lie said, however, 
that on its p.art the state tended ♦odegra<lc religion into a nuf»' tool. DtlwT than in 
the West and in the Byzantine Empire, religion failed to vthieize the ti;^tUn, the 
political conduct of the hfusV.m rnlijibs; ami it r:innot be judgeil to liave consti¬ 
tuted a moral brake on despotism. A simibir view has bwn expn*s^'«i by H. 11. 
Sehaeder, “Imperium und Kalifat,” Corona, VII (1937), 518. 

50. Recent rc-translatiou from ‘’P- HI, 1.31H)-91, by E, IlerzfeKI, 

Oetekickte der Stadt Samnrra lllatnburg, 1948), pp. 190 92. In our context the oixler 
of the caliph to exclude the non-Muslims from sluiringin the islueation of the Mus- 

* 8<>v note (iv) of u]i|N>iKiix. 
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limn is especially important; cf. Tabari, op. eit., Ill, 1390’-*: "and he forbade that 
their children study in the arhools of the Muslima or that a Muslim teach them 
(privately).” 

51. J. Tinkel (ed.), Three Buayt oj JAhiz (Cairo, 1926), pp. 10-3S; partial trans. 
by the same, Journal of the American Ortcnlof Society, XLVII (1927), 322-34, 

62. Ar^Radd al-jamU li-HAhiyyai '/ad bi-^arlh al-InjU, ed. trans. R. Chidiac, S.J., 
under the title RtfutiUion exerUrnU de la dmnitf de JiMut-Chri$t d'aprha Us SvanffiUs 
(Paris, 19.39), p. *8; see also Introduction, pp. 63 ff. (the edition is ntissing in OAL, 
Supplement, I, 747, no. 22, as well as in the Appendix to the volume). 

53. lIaya\cAn, I, 246. 

54. Ibid., I, 124. 

55. Ibid., V, 157-61. 

56. Dlicdn (Constantinople, 1329/1911), II, 63; quoted in part by YAqdt, op. eit., 

II, 83n*-<; also DhrAn, II. 264. 

57. Which he viewed in Tj're, in September, 1184; cf. Travels, ed. W. Wright 
and M. J. de Goejn (2d ed.; I/ciden and London, 1907); trans. R. J. C. Broadhurst 
(London, 1952), pp. 320-21. 

58. Traetls, II, 442; for reasons not yet explained, Ibn Battuta refers to the re¬ 
tired emperor as "George"; cf. H. A. It. Gibb, /5n Ba(l6(a. Travels in Asia and 
Africa ISSo-S4 (Ix>ndon, 1929), p. 358. 

59. Sibt b. al-<Aiami (d. 1479), KvnAs ad-4ahahfl laUlff Ifalab, trans. J. Sauvaget, 
ifalMaux pour servir A Vhistoire de la vUUd'AUp (Beirut, 1933-50), II, 1—2. 

60. Cf. B.'irhebracus (d. 1286), Chronographia, ed. trans. Sir E. A. W. Budge 
(London, 1932), I, 92; and a century before him, Michael Syrus, Jacobite Patriarch 
of Antioch, 1166-99, Chronicle, XI, 4. The passage in question reads in the transla¬ 
tion by G. Bardj', La Question dca langues dans Vfglise ancienne, I (Paris, 1948), p. 31; 
"Lc Dicu dc* vengeances, voyant la m6chnncctd des Romains qui, partout o6 ils 
dominaient, pilluient cruellcmcnt nos tgliscs et nos mona.stdrea ct nous condamnai- 
ent sans pifid, amena du Sud les fils d'lsmai-l pour nous ddlivrcr par eux . . . . Ce ne 
fut pas un Idger avantage pour nous d’dtrc ddlivrds de la cruautd des Romains, dc 
leur mdchancotd, dc leur coldre, de leur cruelle jalousie et de nous trouver en repos." 

61. Cf. E. Strauss, "The Social Isolation of ahl adh-dhimma,” P. Hirschler 
ifemorial Hook (Budapest, 1949), pp. 73-94, and M. Pcrlmann, "Notes on Anti- 
Christian Propag.anda in the Mamidk Empire," Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies, X (1949-42), 843-61. The dimmt monopoly on the medical pro¬ 
fession remained intact. Cf. Ibn ol-Ubuwwa, the Egyptian muhtasib (d. 1329), 
ifa^Alim al-gurba, ed. with summary trans. R. Levy (London, 1938), p. 204 (trans., 
pp. 56-57), and JAbU, Bulfald\ pp. 109-10 (trans., pp. 147-48); Ibn Battuta, op. 
eit., II, 305-6, is indignant when the Jewish physician in the majlis of Muhammad 
b. .\ydin, Sultan of Birgi, from 1307 when he conquered the town, to his death in 
1344, seats himself above the Koran readers. On Muhammad b. Aydin, cf. P. Wit- 
tek. Das FUrstrntum Mentesehc, Studie zur Gesehiehle Westkleinasiens im 1S.-15. 
Jahrhundert (Istanbul, 1934), p. 37. 

C2. For the situation in Iran, cf., e.g., Spulcr, op. eii., p. 168. 

63. On the importance of the Sht'a under the early Abbaaids, cf. L. Massignon, 
Zeitsehrifl drr deutschen morgenlondisehen Gesellsckafl (hereafter ZDifO), XCII 
(1938). 378-82. 

64. Cf. KitAb BaghdAd, pp. 28-29 (trans., p. 13): his insistence on the fair conduct 
of religious discussions. 

65. Cf. G. Vajda, Rivista degli Studi Orientali, XVII (1037/38), 173-229; cf. also 
Ifayaudn, IV, 443-60, the collection of poetical attacks on the sindiq; and ibid., 

III, 360, the list of terms which the randdtfo were fond of using. 

60. Cf. KitAb BaghdAd, p. 91*“* (trans., p. 42), where he says that he aspires to 
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revive any good svnna and to do away with hcrctipal innovation;. .. too-oa yafula 
kimmatn-ku ft. . . aunnatin fAlikatin yukfft-hA au bid'a yumUn’kA. 

07. a., C.R., <AU h. al-Jahm, DlirOn, fraR. 30 (pp. 125-20) and .35 (pp. 12S-2!l). 

68. B. Lewia, Studio Islamiea, I (1053), -13-03, atudira the different of dis- 
•ent with which the Muslims are prepared to reckon. Most important in nur con- 
text is his analysis of the sitidiq, "the criminal diuident" of the Islamic Uw'vers 
(pp. 55-86). In its further development Islam ha.s tended to make the distinction 
between mu'mtn and Ardjfr, believer and unbeliever, a legal rather than a theological 
question. The “sectarian" will be considered to remain within the ammo os long 
as ho conforms to certain ba«c practices of the faith. 

69. Risdlai al-qhufrAn, cd. Bint ash-ShAtP (Cairo, 1950), pp. 3G1-62; on p. 302. 
Ma<arrl notes that every milta has its mu/Aidtln. 

70. Cf. Miskawaih, apud t.Xrtb, op. dt., p. 96: quoted by R. Uvy, A Baghdad 
Chronicle (Cambridge, 1929), p. 1-I6. 

71. In A.D. 934; cf. A. Jeffery, The Qtir’dn eu Scripture (New York, 1952). nn. 
98-100. 

i2, Cf., e.g., \fiq(lt, op. ciL, II, 893-94, on his own experiences with the three- 
pronged combats in Rayy between Sbl'ites and Sunnites of the ^lanaft and ShAfi'l 
schools. \V. Barthold, ^fua8^Jman Culture (Calcutta, 1934), p. 102, suggests that 
in Rayy as well as I^ah&n these fights reflect the tension between the rural popula¬ 
tion, whose majority was .Sht<a, and the townspeople, who were mostly Sunnite. 
On the situation obtaining in ILiyy co. A.D. 985, cf. also A. Masah^ri. U I'lV 
quotidienne dea muaulmana au moyen dge ailde) (Paris, 1951), p. laA, 

73. Cf. B. Spulcr, Gcaekicktt dcr ialamiachcn Ldndcr. /. Die Ckali/enm'l (Leiden, 
1952), p. 30. For another attempt to prevent a national group from learning a lan¬ 
guage of cultural and practical importance, the rulings of the Rabbis against the 
study of Greek should be remembered; cf. G. Bardy, op. dt., p. 16 (where the 
author speaks of the period from the first through the third centuries .4.D.).‘ 

74. On the process of Arabisation, ef. N. Polyak, "L’arahisation de Torient stlmi- 
tique,” Rerur dea Studea lalamiquea, XII (1938), 35-63, and, for the Berbers, \V. Mar- 
C*is, "Comment I’Afriquc du Nord a arohisfe," Annalea de Clnatitut d'ftudra 
onenlaUa, VniatraiU d'Alger, IV (1938), 1-22. 

75. Cf., for the phrase, Suy6(t, aUMutkir ft ^uldm al-lugka (Cairo, 1282), I, 162. 
Of Syriac-speaking background but writing in Greek, John Malalaa (co. 491-578), 
Chronographia, ed. L. Dindorf (Bonn, 1831), 1, 12 (on p. 12)—reissued in .Migne, 
Patrologia Gracea, XCVII (Paris, 1865), cola. 76-77—explains that under the name 
of Hebrew, Syriac had been the language of the earthly Paradise. It is interesting 
that in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries some extremists among the writers 
who fought for the admission on equal terms of German with Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin, designated German as the language of Paradise; cf. L Weisgerber, Die 
qeaehiektlieke Kraft dcr deulachen Spraehe (DfisMldorf, 1950), pp. 139 and 150-61. 

76. Ibn HallikAn, op. dt., I, 63. 

77. Cf. the anecdote involving al-Kindt (d. 873) and the grammarian Tha*lab 
(d. 904), told by P. Rosenthal, Orientalia, nji., XV (1942), 273. JAbif. Rufto/d', 
p. 212’“'* (trans., p. 282), argues that the absence in their language of a word for 
"generosity" proves that the Bysantines are the most miserly of nations; he goes 
on to refute the allegation that the dishonesty of the Persians is evidenced by their 
lacking a word to render the Arabic na«(Aa, "good or sincere advice," by jiointing 
out that they possess a number of words covering the several ingredients of the 
concept. Toward the md of his life BArfint emphasizes the superiority of .Arabic in 
regard to scientific expression; Persian he considers suitable fur telling "the stories 
of the Khosroes," al-akkh&r al^kiarawiyya —presumably an allusion to Kinlausl's 
ShAk-N&mak (conipletod ca. 1010)—and for nightly conversations. He goes so far 

* Se« note (v) of appendix. 
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as to exclaim; "I prefer to be reviled in Arabic to being praised in Peraian.” Cf. 
Meyerhof, op. «/., IS’"'* and 40-41 of reprint. 

78. Op. cit., pp. 64-65. ^ j /n 

79. Cf.. e.g., §611 (d. 947), Alfbir ar-RAH wa'l-MuUoqt, trnns. M, Canard (Al¬ 
giers. 104^50), II, 109, on the position of Persian in the BaghdAd of his time. \el 
Arabs would be fond of Persian poetry as were those noble IsfahAnfs of pure Arab 
blood who in the ditty quoted by ar-RAghib aUsfahAnt (d. 1108) ask the ghuldm 
to sing to them in Persian. The line* are cited from the Af u^d^arai af-«do5d> (Cairo. 
1326), 1,342, by M. Minovi, "YakA az FAraiyyAl-i Ab6 NuvA*,” Jl/a/af/a-yi DAnuA^ 
kada-lfi AAabmOl (Teheran), 1954, pp. 15-16 of the t»raye-d-part.> 

80 Cf. Ibn Jubair, op. at., pp. 199-200; trans. Broadhurst, pp. 208-9, on the 
bilingual sermon of §adr ad-Dln in Medina. Turkestan in the thirteenth to Bfteenth 
centuries had three culture languages; W. Barthold, op. at., p. 124, refers to the 
shaikh UusAm ad-Dln '.\fiml (Jt. 1273/74. according to the same author, Anci^ 
clopaedia of Islam. IV, 9155), who ia praised by a younger contemporary for having 
proiluced excellent work “in all the three languages”; "his Arabic versw were 
marked by eloquence, fatiba, the Persian verses by wit, maltha, and the Turkish 

verses by truthfulness, faMAo.** , u » 

81. Cf. Weisgerber, Von den KrOften dtrdeuUchen Sprache (DOsseldorf, 1950), 
I, 37, on the views of the Syrian abbot, Jacob of SarOj (d. as Bishop of BatnA, A.D. 
522); for further information on Jacob, cf. A. Baumstark, GtschichU dtr sifrischen 

Li'lcrofur (Bonn, 1922), pp. 148-58. « e. u » /n • loai 

82. Ni?Am al-mulk (?), Sij/Asal-NAmah, ed. trans. C. Schefer (Pans, 1891-93), 

p. 55‘*"** (Iran*., p. 84). , n • 

83 Cf- *Ulb!, Tk 0 Kftah^uYamini (iCtidfc-f yamlnf), tran#, from the rertian 
version by J. Reynolds (London. 1858), pp. 400-7. It is only from the second half 
of the la'elfth centur>- onward that Persian comes prominently (but by no means 
exclusively) to the fore as the language of official document*. In the chancellery of 
the It6m Seljuq, Arabic was replaced by Persian as late as A.D. 1259 (cf. H. R. 
Rocmer, SfoaUscArcihea dcr Ttmundenuii (Wiesbaden, 1952], pp. 11, 13). On the 
other hand, it has long been recognized that the Arabic of the idlib owes a great 
deal to the form tradition of bis Sa*sania.n predecessors.* 

84. Cf. F. Rosenthal, A History of Muslim Historiography (Lciden,1952), pp.78-79. 

85. Cf., in this context, H. H. Schaedcr, "Der Orient in der Zeitenwende.” 
Corono, VH (1937), 277-304, esp. pp. 302-3, 

88. DtteAn, p. 314*"*. The successful battle of Badr, A.D. 624, was Muhammad a 
first significant triumph in his fight against the pagans of Mecca. 

87. Kitdb BaghdAd, pp. 74-75 (trans., p. 34). 

88. ‘Utbt, op. at., pp. 392-93. For a further discussion of the Muslim concept of 

history see below, pp. 173-75. . /j 

89. Sauvaget. MaHriaux, I, 66 and 66, n. 3. quoting from Ibn asb-Shihna (d. 
1485), Ad’Durr al^munta^ab fl fa'riA mamfalrof jF/afah (cf. alao GAL, Supplement, I, 
668), provides an instance in the person of PiyA> ad-Dln ‘Isi b. Muhammad al- 
HukkArl (d. 1189), who began his career as a canon lawyer and imdm to become 
chivf of police in .Aleppo and an omir in Egypt* 

90. The tnadrasa ^agkri-Wirmishiyya in Aleppo was founded by Ti'Shri-wir- 
mish, governor of the town, in 1430/37. This Taghrl-Wirmish was the son of a mer¬ 
chant of BahasnA (to follow the writing of YAq6t, op. at., I, 770; a locality between 
Mar'ash and SuraaisAO, ®nd his name had originally been ^usa^n: cf. Sauvaget, 
op. ci(., 1,172-73--* 

91. Dtv>An (Bombay, 1306/1888), p. 08*>; quoted by YAqOt, op. cit., II, 671'*. 

92. (.'f. Sauvaget, op. cit., II, 19. 

* Sec fMrtc (vij of *|>|iMidix. 

* .‘Ifc note (ixj of apjsMulix. 


* See note* (vii) and (viiij of appendix. 

* note (x) of appendix. 
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93. Cf. TV. HefTcninK, Dom ittanitehe Fremdtnrcchi biz zu dtn itlamitth-fnln- 
kizeken StMtwfrtrA^tn (Hanover, 1925), eep. pp. 32-34,50, IO«;inpraplifetheduti«» 
levied depended solely on the nature of the Roods to be importnl. 

1^4. Cf., e.R., the contplimcnt paid to IJfllt and recorded by him, op. cit., I, 156, 
and, later, the experience of Ibn Bat((li^, op. at., 11, 11, when he Itears in Ba?rai 
erstwhile the birthplace of grammatical studies, a Ifuiba full of solecisnui. 

95. Op. eit., p. 28V-* (trans., p. 296). 

96. Cf., however, the earlier Ibn Qutaiba (d. 8S9), ‘l/yiln, I, f-y; trans. Horovitx, 
Islamic Culture, IV, 173; “\\hen I had become aware ... of the disappearance of 
learning, Government being too buoy to set up a market for Adah, so that it became 
effaced and erased, I took it upon myself to compose a book of knowledge. . . 

07. The Table Talk of a ifetopolamian Judge, ed. trans. D. S. Margoliouth (Lon¬ 
don, 1921-22), pp. 6-8 (trans., pp. 5-8); for the rising interest in the golden age of 
DaghdAd in cultural phenomena, cf. the observation of P. Meinecke, Die Kut- 
stekung des Hutoriemus (Munich and Berlin, 1936), I, 43: (in the course of a discus- 
aion of Leibnis Meinecke says) "Alle spatcre Kultur- und Zivilisationsgesebicht- 
Bchreibung mit ihrer bewuasten ZurQckdr&ngung der staatlicb-militarischen C.e- 
schehnisse wurselt in dem Selbstbewusstsein des sich emanzipicrenden Bargertums." 

98. On which cf. ‘'Muslim World View and Muslim Science,” lielow, pp. 111-26. 

99. E.g., Marw&n b. abl ^afsa (d. 797), addressing Mahdt, with reference to 
Koran 8:76, Aghdnt, IX. 44»« (mAgkAnt, 3d ed., X, 87); and ».\U b. al-Jahm, DUcAn, 
p. 11*“* (again with reference to the same koranic passage in 1. 8). 

100. As Aba TammAm, Dtiodn, p. 82*, expresses himself before invoking for the 
benefit of a patron the precedent of the Prophet’s behavior to those Meccans whoee 
loyalty ho attempted to secure by lavish gifts, al-mu'olt(^faJu qulAbu-kum. 

101. Cf. GhazzAU, in Chidiac, RifiUation, p. 28*. 

102. Cf. i6td.. Introduction, pp. 44-45; cf. also the self-view of Islamic tradition 
it* Th. Ndideke, "Uber das KitAb Jamlnt des ... tUtbl,” Sitzungsbrrirkte dtr 
Wiener Akademie, phil.-hist. Cl., XXIII (1857), 37 (p. 25 of separate edition). 
JAhir, ^ojraiwln, V, 326-28, Snds that it is not lack of intelligence but what W 4 > 
should call sociological reasons that cause adherence to foolish religious beliefs. 
A. Mex, Abulkdsim, ein basddder Sillenbild , . . (Heidelberg, 1902), p. xi, refers to 
a passage (Cod. Mus. Br. Or. 3138, fol. 82a) in which JAhii points out that reriain 
characteristics of people arc due not to their race but rather to their profession. 

103. Cf., e.g., ‘l/yda, I. 325-32. 

104. (Quoted with approval by Sa|)Awt (d. 1497), in Rosenthal, Hittoriography, 
p. 417. 

105. RasA^U al-Kindt al-falaafiyya, ed. Mutemmad .AbO Ktda (Cairo, 13G9/1950), 
p. 103; translated by H. W'alxer in History of Philosophy Eastern and HVstcra 
(London, 1953), II, 131. FArdbt (d. 950), TahfV as~sa*Ada (Hyderabad, 1.345/I92G), 
p. 47, shows a keen sense of the continuity of thought. He realizes that not only 
has philosophy reached the Arabs from the Greeks but that as a result of the Greek 
philosophers’ labors mankind now has the means to revive philosophy whenever it 
has been eclipsed (the passage has also been noted by R. Walzer, Oriens, III |195U|, 
15). Cf. also JAbiZi IlayaroAn, I, 85-80, and from a difTercnt viewpoint, .Averrucs 
(d. 1198), TahAfut ot-tahAfut, ed. M. Bouyges (Beirut, 1930), pp. .182-8:1 

106. For the Persian conception of the professional (le., tton-adab) qualifications 
to be required of a kAlib, cf. Ibn Qutaiba, ^Uyin, I, 44-45 (trans. Horovitt, Islamic 
Culture, IV, 490); this notion should be contrasted with that of the sern*iary who 
is at the same time an adfb, as it has licen sketched out, e.g., by Tauhtdl, op. cit., I, 
99-100. The kJtib as an educational and professional type had become problematic 
as early as the days of JAhiz and Ibn Qutailia. In this connection cf. I'vlUt, Le 
Milieu btttrien . . . , pp. 65-66. 
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107. G. E. von Grunebaum, Medieval Itlam, p. 251; for litoraturo aoe ibid,, 
pp. 365-66, where P. Gabrieli, Gloria della leUtratura araba (Milan, 1961), pp. 180- 
82, tbould now be added. 

108. Cf. BuffalA^, p. 96 (Irani., p. 130), for a list of *uch euphemiims; e.g., 
"iucceas,” to deaignate the arbitrary imposition* of the tax collectors. 

109. Cf., c.f., the extract* from al-WashshA* (d. 936), KUAb al-ntuvashehA, in 

Levy, CArontcfc, pp. 121-25. ■ • j - • 

110. For an analysis of content and function of adab, cf. the writer in ^vdiei tn 
Ulamic Cultural Hietory (American Anthropological Association Memoir No. 76 
(Menasha, Wisconsin, 1954)), pp. 4-7; German od. “Islamkunde und KuUurwiseen- 

Bchaft," Beigabe to ZDMO, CIIl (1953), pp. *4-6. 

Ijl p. 116*“*. On ad-Durral al-Yaltma, cf. C. Brockclmann, ZDMO, 

LIII (1899), 231-32. The extent to which the Persian tradition, especially in the 
areas of ethic* and poUtics, had been absorbed by the middle of the ninth century 
can be readily observed by the number and importance of the quotations from 
(translated) Persian sources in Ibn QuUiba's tl/pdn, esp. Book I. 

112. ^ayaicdn, I, 11. , , 

113. By al-Uhh&ni (T), quoted by Yiqflt, op. cil„ 11, 480>‘-'»; cf. the taunts of 
the Bedouins for their eating of lisards, e.g., jf/ayaicdn, VI, 90-92, 101-2; lisords 
arc not forbidden by the sAoK<a. 

114. Op. cil., II, 217, 220. 

115. Op. cit., I, 468-69, s.v. BAshghird. 

116. Cf. the remarks of Muqaddad, BOA, III, 309-10, on CharjistAn (east of 
Herat and north of Ghosna), which he describes as clo^d against the outside world. 
“And there true justice reigns, a remnant of the justice of the two *Umars, the in¬ 
habitants are pious, gAlibOn, and by nature inclined to the good.” (The passage is 
quoted in abridgment by YAqOt, op. ctl.. Ill, 785, *.v, GharshistAn; the translated 
senUnce is 785**““.) On the other hand, we have the deacription of an equally 
backward group, the Qufs in KirmAn, near the BalO?, or Baluchi, who are berated 
for their barbarous ways, their lack of any religion whatsoever, and the merely 
nominal character of their affiliation with Islam, and whose chieftain is quoted for 
regretting tliat his people are leading such un-lslamic lives; cf. \Aq6t, op. cif., IV, 
147-50. For ancient idealisation of the barbarian and its philosophical and ethical 
implications, cf. J. JUthner, Hellenen und Barbartn. Aua der Gtechielue dee Nalional- 
bewuuUein* (Leipsig, 1923), pp. 65-59. 

117. YAqOt, op. CM., Ill, 527»-“, quoted by G. VUmara, Biaanno e ritlam 
(Milan, 1950), p. 79. The intensely competitive attitude toward Bysnntium of the 
Muslim* at an earlier time is somewhat naively revealed in the reimrt of Mu<t^m 
(833-42), writing to the Byzantine Emperor that the poorest of his own provinces 
would yield more Uxe* than the empire altogether; the propagandistic intent doe* 
not efface the nalvetd. Cf. YAq6t, op. cif,, II, 866‘-».‘ 

118. Cf., e.g., Ibn BaU6(a’s observation, op. eii., IV, 281, that in the Muslim 
section of ^ansl (Hang-chou-fu), in China, the '‘markets are arranged as in Muslim 
territory.” 

119. E. Sachau (ed.), A/5rrunr* India (London, 1887); Uans. by the same (Lon¬ 
don, 1888).* 

120. Cf. J. C. Furnas, The Anatomy of Paradiee (New York, 1937), p. 488, 
whose view is endorsed by R. Redffold, The Primilioe World and lu Tranajortna- 
tiona (Ithaca, New York, 1953), p. 158. 

121. Cf. F. Dolgcr, Zeittehrifl fir KirckengeaehichU, LVI (1937), p. 8; "Rhomaios 
ist... derjenige BQrger des allein legitimen rOmischen Reiches von Konstantinopel, 
der tugleich den allein richtigen Glauben dieses Reiches, die Orthodoxia, besitzt 
und daroit eingeglicdert ist in die einzige gottgewollte Kulturgemeinschaft der 


i See note (xi) of appendix. 


See note (xii) of appendix. 
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Welt: die vorwiegend gricchiarh und christlich beoUmnte Kulturgerndnoehafi de* 
oitrdtnUclkcn RcichM.” 

122. In his unpublished Tahdld niAdydl al-cmAkin (completed in OlKisnii on 
September 21, 1025) B^Ont says that Islam gathered togctlicr the various nation.s, 
al-umam al-mukhtalifa, on the basis of mutual understanding, ulfa. It is thanks to 
Islam that the collecting of geographiml information has become much exsier than 
it was in previous times when national diflcrcnces, oMoMjrun al-mtlH, proved the 
great obstacle to travel and therewith to geographical research; cf. A. Z. Validi 
Togan, “Der Islam und die gcographbchc Wisscnschnft," Gr«graphi$che Zrii- 
$chri/t, XL (1034), 370-71. C. Dublcr, Akii IJAmid el Oranadino y sw rrtaeiin de 
viaje por titrras eurcuidtictu (Madrid, 1053), p. 02, paraphrases B(‘r0nt's views in 
this wise: . para abBIrOnl el credo de Mahoma, mueho mds que religion, era 

un enorme cspacio cultural, y el drabe, mds que lengua del Alcorin, era el idioma 
de la ciencia; por conseguiente el Islam ofreefa, segdn dl, una ideologia comdn para 
una eficas colaboracidn inlernaeional de los eruditos." This realisation of the unify¬ 
ing power of Islam does not prevent a feeling of superiority from anim.-iting the 
older and more acculturated Muslims vis-h-vis the more recent and less thoroughly 
Islamized groupa Cf., c.g., Ibn Padl&n’s attitude to tbe Muslim Rulgars whom he 
visited in 921/2, as he conveys it himself in his travel report, ed. trans. annotated 
A. Z. Validi Togan (Leipzig, 1939), pp. 22-24 of the Arabic text, pp. 47 and 40-51 
of the German version. 


Ill 

ARAB CULTURE 

The conxept of an Arab culture \\ithin the civilization of Islam 
may be accepted as a useful abstraction, somewhat like that of an 
Italian or German culture within the civilization of Western 
Christendom before the emergence of Italy and Germany as po¬ 
litical units. 

The civilization of Islam came into being as a result of the estab¬ 
lishment of an Arabic empire in the seventh century A.D. when, 
for the first time in history, Arabic national consciousness was 
made politically effective by a religious leader. 

The problem of the cultural cohesion of the Arab world cannot 
even be approached before the limited autonomy of Arab within 
I.slamic civilization is realized. The Arabs, over against other 
Muhammadan peoples such as the Persians or the Turks, have 
kept their identity within the Islamic sphere, but the constituent 
elements of this identity no longer include as conspicuously that 
ethnic homogeneity that gave to the early leadership of the empire 
its peculiar compactness but later contributed to its ruin through 
its exclusiveness—social, political, and at times even religious. 

Those Arab.s, Bedouins for the most part, who conquered for the 
early caliphs the vast expanses between Transoxiana and northern 
Spain everywhere constituted a precariously small minority and 
could never have maintained their sovereignty without enlisting 
the active support of at least part of their erstwhile subjects. In 
Mesopotamia, in Syria, and in Palestine, the Semitic Arabs of the 
peninsula were superimposed on other Semitic population strata. 
Here they seem to have merged quickly with the native stock that 
for centuries had been accustomed to tw'o loosely knit semi-inde¬ 
pendent .'Vrab buffer states intended to protect the Persian and the 
Byzantine borders, respectively, against the ever threatening im¬ 
pact of the nomad. In due course of time the huge majority of the 
earlier settlers became completely Arabized and, for all practical 
purposes, indistinguishable from their masters. 

In other parts of the empire racial amalgamation failed. In the 
Iranian countries and in Central Asia the thinly spread Arab 
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invaders were gradually absorbed by the older ethnic groups. In 
Kgypt, the peasant population has become Arab in languaRC* only, 
largely maintaining the racial strains of Pharaonic times. Bedouins 
of true Arab descent are relegated to certain districts at the rim 
of the desert. The upper classes, and perhaps the population of the 
urban centers as a whole, show a strong admixture of Turki.*ih and 
Circassian blood, thus reflecting the developments of Egyptian 
history during the last eight hundred years. 

The decline of the Arab clement during the last centuries of it.s 
domination facilitated the extinction of Muslim rule on Spanish 
soil (A.D. 1492). In North Africa, west of Tunisia, the racial and 
even the linguistic resistance of the Berbers could not be overcome. 
In the early days of Arab intrusion Berber nationalism inspired 
endless revolts. Though unable to break the foreign yoke, the Ber¬ 
bers could not be assimilated, and they succeeded in prc-^erring 
many of their old institutions and customs, at the same time im¬ 
parting the imprint of their mentality to North .\frican I.dam and 
the imprint of their phonetic habits to the Arabic dialects of that 
region. 

The Arab belt in dominated by Islam. Founded by an Arab 
prophet, codified in an Arab sacred book, developed by an Arab 
state, and promoting Arab supremacy, Islam and Arabi.'^m liave 
come to be largely identified. The fact that the dominion of L<lam 
considerably exceeds the .\rabic area doe.s not militate again.st the 
central position the Arabs held and hold in propagation and organi¬ 
zation of the Mu.slim faith. Nor does the heavy debt owed by I.dam 
to non-Arab adherents displace the Arabs from their leading posi¬ 
tion, particularly since the non-Arabs—for the most part Persians 
and Turks—made their contribution in Arabic and only rarely 
stressed their national background. While for many centuries the 
principal Muslim sovereigns were non-Arabs, and .Arabia had 
ceased to be the political center of gravity in Islam .soon after the 
Prophet Mubammad’s death (A.D. 632), Arabia proper or, more 
specifically, Mecca, the Prophet’.s birthplace, has remained the 
heart of the Islamic world. 

Mub&nimad made Mecca the seat of tlic foremost .‘iunctuary of 
Islam, the Ka<ba, toward which the believer turns when praring, 
and he imposed the obligation on every Muslim to p<.‘rform at least 
once in hi.s life the pilgrimage to this hal!owe<l place and to partici¬ 
pate in the ccremoines which the Prophet had adapteil from age- 
old heathen ritual. It is .still a moot question whether the Prophet 
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conceived of his mission as universal or as confined to the Arabs 
(which, in his day, meant: to the Arab Peninsula). In any event 
Islam, in this respect resembling Judaism, remained at bottom a 
national religion, despite its universal claim and its international 
expansion. In the early days conversion to Islam was not complete 
for a non-Arab unless he also had found for himself a place in 
Arab society by becoming affiliated as a client to one of the Arab 
tribes. At the same time the rulers, while rather indifferent to the 
beliefs of their subjects outside of Arabia, rigorously pursued a 
policy of making Arabia entirely Muslim. The same tendency found 
expression in the particular aversion then sho^Mi by some circles to 
Christians of Arab blood—an aversion stirred less by their re¬ 
ligious dissent than by the dissociation from national unity that 
seemed implied. Thus, although frequently indebted to non-Arabs 
for the higher development of Islam and although fighting under 
the banner of non-Arab princes for the greater glory and the wider 
dissemination of his faith, the Arab most fully realized the integra¬ 
tion of religion and what we now call nationality. To him, state 
and religion became coextensive to such a degree that, not only 
did he come to interpret Islam and Christendom as nations rather 
than as bodies of believers, but he—otherwise than, for example, 
his Turkish fellow Muslims—became immune to that movement 
of complete secularization winch at one time seemed inseparable 
from Westernization, even where he took the side of progress and 
reform as inspired by his contact with Europe. 

This situation has suggested to some that religion, perhaps in 
combination with language, might be used as the decisive factor in 
accounting for the cohesion of Arab culture. Such an assumption, 
however, would disregard non-Muslim groups which, without any 
shadow' of doubt, consider themselves and are considered Arabs. 
In fact, the Christian Arabs have everywhere been prominent in 
aw-akening Arab consciousness, and they have increasingly come to 
the fore as leaders in the independence movements in the several 
Arab countries, although it w'ould appear that after victory is won 
they are again relegated to a more modest role. 

In any case, profession of Islam will not suffice to delimit the 
ranks of the Arab community, although it will continue one of the 
significant, not to say dominant, features of that community as a 
whole.* 

The tendency to identify Arab and Muslim issues is unmistakable 
in some quarters.* It is not surprising that Arab nationalism in its 
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fight for a new unity should avail itself of the traditional feeling 
of religious unity permeating the majority of its actual or prospec¬ 
tive converts. In the mind of the medieval community, Islam a.s 
the true basis of citizenship counteracted to some extent the 
breakup of the Muslim world into regiojial powers constantly en¬ 
gaged in fratricidal strife.* The individual believer was at home 
wherever a Muslim prince held sway. Ibn Bat til ta, the famous 
traveler (d. 1377), a native of Tangier, wa.s made a judge, first in 
Delhi (India) and later in the Maidive Islands, when he happened 
to pass through those countries. That great historian and states¬ 
man, Ibn Haldiln (d. 1406), born in Tunis, served various princes 
in North Africa and finally sat as Chief Judge in Cairo. The num¬ 
ber of non-Turks who, on the basis of their Muslim faith, rose to 
high and highest office in the Ottoman Empire is legion. The more 
backward an Islamic community appears from the modem—or the 
nationalist—viewpoint, the more readily it will assert its solidarity 
with those coreligionists whom the principle of nationality would 
bar from co-operation. As late as 1928 Ibn Su<»id, king and .‘^pokas- 
man of the WahhAbl state of .Arabia, declared that he was in the 
first place a Muhammadan and only in the second place an .\rab.^ 
It is in harmony with this attitude that Ibn Su<ud could take 
Muslims from ‘Iraq, Syria, and Egypt into his cabinet witliout 
arousing animosities among his subjects. AVhether such a procedure 
w'ould still be possible, say, in Egypt, is more than doubtful. 

Thus it might be felt that the substitution of common history 
or common tradition for common religion would suffice to portray 
more adequately the foundation of .Arab cultural uniformity. Such 
an apparent broadening of the basis of unity, however, encounters 
two grave obstacles. It is true that the nationalistic non-Mu.slims 
of today w'ould thus be brought into the fold, but at the same time 
it might be found that, during the last few centuries at least, the 
Arab world has not really been molded by a common historj*. 

The experiences of Morocco, of Eg>‘pt, and of the Yemen, to 
select three areas somewhat at random, not only differe(i widely 
but show little or no connection or interaction. In other words, the 
several Arab states have on the whole lived their individual lives 
ever since the decline of the caliphate, at any rate throughout the 
last thousand years. Never did the Muslim .states unite for con¬ 
certed action against the Cru.saders; never again ha.s Islam at¬ 
tained that political unity which would correspond to its i<leologicul 
cohesion. The Ottoman Empire at its height wa.s far from embrac- 
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ing all Islamic territorj' and, besides, it may be questioned whether 
their common fate as parts of the empire would suffice to knit 
together those Arabs whose forebears shared this fate, however 
much tlieir subjection to the Turk contributed to rouse their Arab 
consciousness. Insistence on their more recent historj' would in¬ 
evitably tend to stress and strengthen regionalism and certainly 
could not provide a ration d’etre for that vague uniformity which 
binds the Arab world together. 

Within those areas where the whole population can look back on 
a historical experience truly common to all, the unsuitability of the 
criterion becomes apparent when it is realized that the several 
religious groups of which the population was and is composed are 
bound to \’iew that experience with \videly divergent emotions. It 
is debatable how much, if any, influence, say, the Copt in Eg>'pt or 
the Christian in Mesopotamia has had in making the decisions and 
doing the deeds of the past centuries w-hich now are presented to 
him as the history of his country' and as his owm historical back¬ 
ground. The part his ancestors were made to play is none too apt 
to inspire that solidarity of collective reminiscences which forni.s 
one of the psychological mainstaj’S of the modern national state. 

It is true that love of the countrj' of one’s birth is not necessarily 
dependent on having a big political stake in it; and it is further 
true that, for example, in the United States children of immigrants 
—and often the immigrants themselves—accept the deeds of 
Washington and of Lincoln as a part of their personal historical 
background, although they know that their ancestoi-s actually 
formed part of an entirely different community. So it may be con¬ 
cluded with some justification that, in becoming identified with a 
group, its past, too, is adopted in a perfectly natural process and 
as of right. While exactly this can be observed among the religious 
minorities in the Arab countries, the element of common historj' 
remains inadequate to explain the essence and limits of Arab unity. 
The cultivation of common tradition and common experience in 
the past is not the cause but tlie result of a feeling based on other 
emotionally potent possessions which are held in common. 

It is entirely in keeping with the ideas prevailing in the West 
that community of language should emerge as the true foundation 
of the feeling of solidarity binding together and delimiting the Arab 
world. In a sense this unity is ideal rather than real, as actual oral 
communication between unschooled natives of Morocco and Trftq 
could hardly lead to satisfactory understanding.* But the con- 
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sciousness of being a speaker of Arabic and the pride taken in 
possessing one of the greatest and mast Ijeautiful—and to t)ic na¬ 
tive the greatest and the most beautiful—vehicles of human 
thought ever developed outweigh in the mind of the indindual the 
indistinct realization of differences with which, in the majority of 
cases, he himself will hardly ever have to cope. Whatever the limit.s 
of the area within w'hich the uneducated speaker could make him¬ 
self adequately understood, he knows that the printed word will 
make its way all through the ^arabiyya.* 

The Koran, believed to embody every conceivable beauty of 
style and to be inimitable in point of diction, prorides in the more 
backward districts the basis of all instruction and is sedulously 
studied in the elementary schools even in the most advanced 
countries. To the Muslim a verbatim revelation vouchsafed to 
Muhammad by Allah, the Lord of the World.**, the Koran is to the 
Western .‘Student an outstanding literary achievement. Confronted 
with the task of expressing emotioms and rision.**, doctrines and 
regulation.**, unfamiliar to his contemporaries in a langu.'igc not 
hitherto used to such purpose, Muhammad prove<l, in the intro¬ 
duction of new terms, tum.s of phra.*ic, and forms of .style, one of 
the great literary innovators of all times. The sacred character of 
the Book did not entirely prevent imitation nor even parody, but 
theological reverence soon i.solatcd the Koran l^ehind a cloud of 
fervent admiration. This attitude may account for the .somewhat 
.surprising fact that apart from innumerable quotations the influ¬ 
ence of the Koran on the sub-sequent development of Arabic litera¬ 
ture has been far le.ss marked than we would be pi-epared to expect; 
in fact, this influence can be called rather insignificant. Suffice it to 
observe that the poetically most suggestive parts of the Koran, 
tlie colorful and passionate descriptions of the Last Day, are hardly 
ever reflected in the poetry of the early Islamic period. 

Literature, to be exact, poetry and prase accounts of tribal 
affairs, had alwaj’s been the art of the Arabs par excellence. .\1- 
rcady the pagan Aralxs appear to have been highly language¬ 
conscious. The incipient stage.s of the .Arabic literary development 
arc hidden from our sight, hut the earliest surviving document.H—■ 
dating probably from the second lialf of the fifth century .\.D.— 
are products of a fairly evolved poetical convention, well on its 
waj’ to becoming .stereotyped. The e.xtcnt to wliich subject matter 
and presentation had l)ccomc uniform and .subject to rigid rules 
has been considerably overrated by both Eastern and Western 
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students. Nevertheless, a forceful restriction of subjects and 
imagery admitted, on the one hand, and of poetical forms accepted, 
on the other, is characteristic of the classical tradition in Arabic 
poetry. 

Ready understanding of this classical poetry has for many 
centuries been out of reach for even the educated speaker of Arabic. 
While perhaps not as far apart s^mtactically—and definitely less 
so with regard to grammatical form.s—as the language of the 
Homeric poems and the Greek of the Hellenistic period, both 
vocabulary and background of the early poetry are sufiiciently 
removed from present-day conventions to render this part of his 
heritage largely unintelligible to the contemporary Arab. His ex¬ 
clusion from its actual enjojnnent does not, however, diminish the 
store he sets by this .signal achievement of his ancestors—an 
achievement which those ancestors as w’ell as most of the early 
collectors and critics believed unmatched by any foreign literature. 

I..eaving aside classical poetry, every educated speaker of Arabic 
participates, as it were, in the ownership of a huge body of writings 
dealing with all hranche.s of endeavor knowm to the Middle Ages 
and of a .‘^lightly le.ss voluminous corpus of beJlcs-lcUres still for the 
most part within his reach. The adoption of the Western romantic 
attitude toward folk art has increased those venerable, and in part 
extremely valuable, treasures by conceding some standing to the 
once despised products of popular imagination, such as The Arabian 
Nights or the *Antar Not'd. Thus the consciousness of being heirs 
and continuators of an ample and brilliant literature greatly 
strengthens the consciousne.‘»s of cultural unity. 

The misconception that Arab national self-consciousness is an 
outgrowth of the nineteenth century must be guarded again.st with 
great care. The nineteenth centurj' saw its revival, its quickening 
into a political force, and, of course, a substantial enlargement of 
scope and territory, but the sentiment dates back mutatis mutandis 
to the days of paganism. The heathen .Arab w’as extremely race- 
minded. The purity of his genealogy, i.e., of hi.s Arab descent on 
both sides, was highly valued and, therefore, jealously watched. 
Not many half-breeds were admitted to social equality before Islam. 
Religion was all the more pow’erless to eradicate ethnic pride a.s 
the foundation of the empire conferred an undreamed of boon on 
memliership in the dominant race. 

Side by side with the fight for influence in the state, waged by 
the subjected nations with increasing fury and success, went the 
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fight to discredit that race prejudice under whose protection social 
discriniination against the ^luslim of non-Arab ancestry was prac¬ 
ticed in open conflict ^yith the injunctions of the faith, flie political 
monopoly was gradually >ielded under the rule of the Ahhasid 
caliphs (from A.D. 750), but the social preponderance of the .Arabs 
never declined completely since it was they who had brought forth 
the Prophet and the dynasties of the ruling caliphs. By that time, 
however, the descent on the mother’s side was no longer considered 
rele\ant| even most of the later caliphs were the son.s of foreign- 
born slave girls. Moreover, the racial composition of the upper 
strata betrame more and more complex as the influx of Iranians 
and T,urks increased, some of them becoming Arabized, some 
unable or unwnlling to be a.ssimilatcd. 

In this manner (outside of the peninsula proper) Arab conscious¬ 
ness as a political factor weakened, or at least lost to a large extent 
its practical importance since the ethnic distinctions within the 
erstwhile empire tended to recede behind the supemational unity 
of Islam. Little did it matter that time and again events betrayed 
the influence of groupings national rather than religiou.s. The inde¬ 
pendent development of Persia was interpreted less as an Iranian 
national revival than as the .secession of the Persian Shf'a sectari¬ 
ans. The national wars between Turkey and Persia from the .« 5 i.x- 
teenth to the eighteenth centuries were conducted on both sides 
as against heretics, with all the fervor and hitterne.ss of religious 
strife. When in the sixteenth century Muslim Turkey had united, 
at least in name, the whole of the Arab belt, with the sole exception 
of Morocco, within her empire, the Arab spirit in Hither Asia 
became dormant, so to speak, Uie Bedouins of the peninsula being 
perhaps least affected by the tendencies of the period. For it was 
the northern Bedouins who, although devoid of nationalist tend¬ 
encies and intent solely upon restoring primeval Islam, through 
the WahhAbi movement gave the first impulse to the reawakening 
of that political Arab self-consciou.sncss that the victory of the 
Arab religion had well-nigh obliterated. 

When all the elements that today go into the making of an .Arab 
have been con.sidered (in so far a.s they will yield to analysis), 
allowance will yet have to be made for an additional factor, and 
this is a purely psychological one. It is, in the last resort, for the 
individual to decide (and for the community to accept his decision) 
that he will identify himself primarily as an Arab—and not as an 
Egyptian or a Lebanese; as an Arab—and not above all as an Arab 
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Christian or an Arab Muslim; as an Arab—and not as an Arabic¬ 
speaking “Phoenician" or an Arabic-speaking descendant of the 
Pharaohs. It is this very factor of the personal adoption of an Arab 
affiliation which, in the case of certain local intelligentsias and of 
certain non-Muslim groups, makes the personal adherence to 
“Arabism” so much of a matter of soul-scarching and so intensely 
meaningful when it has been reached and, again, so piunfully 
problematical when it is not readily ratified by those Arabic-speak¬ 
ing circles who would still confine full membership in the Arabic 
world, or its political segments, to the Muslim representative of 
their civilisation.^ 

The casual onlooker is struck by the picturesque uniformity of 
Islamic ci\ilization. Indindual object.s as well as entire cities 
appear to .‘<peak the same Formcmprache, most clearly symbolized 
by the sinuous intricacies of the Arabic script, the foreignness of 
it all being empha.si 2 ed and protected bj' a difficult and puzzling 
language. Gradually, the student becomes aware of the inexhausti¬ 
ble diversity liiding behind the colorful veil, and he perceives the 
national and the regional elements. Further analysis reveals the 
alien provenience of much that looked indigenous; still, in the end, 
the most careful investigation will have to testify to that unity in 
the spiritual structure and that amazing power of adaptation that 
will pre.sent the foreign borrowing, hardly recognizable, in native 
garb. More and more we have come to discover non-Arab or non- 
Islamic elements in the framework of this civilization: the Chris¬ 
tian, the Jeni.sh, and, increasingly prominent, the Hellenistic, and 
the Persian, and even the Indian contributions stand out clearly 
to the trained eye, the early Muslim scholars themselves being 
alive to some extent to their dependence on non-Muslim erudition. 
The evolution of Muhammad’s preaching with its comparatively 
poor background of Arabian ci\ilization into the cultural sj'stem 
of I.'^lam with its claim to universal validity, forcefully coloring 
wth its own and unmistakable patina ever}' single object appropri¬ 
ated and ever}’ .single thought accepted, is one of the most fa.sci- 
nating spectacles history presents. 

The center of this system is religion. The modem Occidental, 
attracted by the theological development of the rigid monotheism 
prcaclied by Muhammad, is apt to overlook the subordinate place 
of doctrine in this system which aims primarily at regulating all 
and everything, in the life of the individual as well as in that of 
the community, in obedience to specific prescriptions issued by the 
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Lord through His Prophet. There i.s nothing too slight, too per¬ 
sonal, too intimate not to .stand in need of being arrangc<I hy the 
divine will. This approach, while completely ritualizing life, im¬ 
parts meaning to the most in.significant act and hallows it as a 
ncccssar}' affirmation of the eternal order. No distinction e,\i.st.s 
between matters sacred and profane .since nothing is religionslj' 
irrelevant. Such a system is bound to prize stability. God is alwvc 
change and so is His order, revealed once and for all by His Me.s- 
senger. So change has to be justified as the true interpretation of 
the divine ordinance finally arrived at, as the reversal from inipiou.s 
innovation to the purity of the beginnings, or else it must be ig¬ 
nored, denied, or fought. 

The Muslim world has frequently been exposed to forcible po¬ 
litical changes and to thoroughgoing transformations of social 
stratification; beliefs were adopted and discarded, conventions 
and mores developed and forgotten, but the conviction of the 
basic and unalterable identity of the believer’s way of life from 
the day of the Prophet through the frailtie.s of his own time until 
the world comes to its appointed end on the Day of Resurrection 
upheld the ideal unity of a community which, at least politically, 
had long ceased to exist. It is the main endeavor of the conKer\'a- 
tive Muslim of today to save this continuity either by proving the 
compatibility of “modernism" with Islam or by arguing Islamic 
origin for Western contributions and impeaching the divines of the 
past for their neglect. 

Obviously, originality will not be as highlj’ prized as we are wont 
to prize it. But the .-Vrab’s unimaginative mind—the flourishing 
invention and the fantastic element in works like The Arabian 
Nights are due mostly to Persian and Indian inspiration—and his 
sober realism, his powers of accurate observation, his exactitude, 
his collector’s diligence are well accommodated hy the pattern 
of Islamic ciNulizi^tion. The formalism of the religiou.s approach 
is repeated in literature, even in science. Throughout the great 
age of .Vrabic literature the critics placed verbal perfection above 
poetical originality, and the public was well contentc<l to hear 
the familiar motifs again and again if only they were couched in 
choice and carefully shaded language. A new tudst given a hack¬ 
neyed theme, a small step forward toward aljsolute stylistic per¬ 
fection, sufficed to justify the poet’s labors. Inherite<l forms were 
faithfully preserved. For a few centuri&s poetry grew in scope and 
beauty, overcoming the opposition of the philologist and the con- 
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servative critic, but after A.D. 1100 all beauty of invention, all 
the freshness that would charm the Western reader, was definitely 
stifled by the excessive elaboration of wording and the deteriora¬ 
tion of taste brought about by the compulsion to outdo predeces¬ 
sors in the treatment of well-worn ideas, within the narrow' limits 
of unalterable forms. The contempt shown toward popular poetry 
hastened the natural trend of any learned literature to lose contact 
with reality. 

The same di.sregard for mere factuality is betraj'ed in the Arabs’ 
attempt at political science. At a time when the pow'er of the 
caliphate had dwindled to near-nothingness, when it was evident to 
anybody who wished to open his eyes that the glory of the uni¬ 
versal Islamic state had departed forever, al-MAward! (d.l058), 
w'hen developing his constitutional theories laid out in grandiose 
detail the functions and duties of the caliph as the protector of 
Islam. Never once did he stop to bring his postulates in accord with 
the world in w'hich he was living; never once did he deviate from 
the normative truth as deducible from revelation and tradition; and 
he would have indignantly rejected the suggestion that he had 
written an utopian book. He recognized and deplored the short¬ 
comings of his period, but he took no note of them for his system. 
Despite his participation in practical politics (noticeable though it 
is in his clever adjustment of caliphal and extracaliphal power as 
w’ell as in his precedent-guided discussion of the problems of deposi¬ 
tion and succession), al-MAwardi would never have conceded to 
mere facts higher validity than to logical necessity. 

The ver>' meticulousness with which the Lord was observed to 
have laid down the rules of life for the believer, with a \iew to his 
ultimate salvation, stimulated the interest in this world. Outside 
of small circles of devotees whose pained souls were preparing in 
praj'er for the terrible Hour tliat would decide whether their sleep¬ 
less eyes would see the face of the Lord in Paradise or whether 
eternal damnation was to be their lot—outside of those circles, 
the secular spirit w'as strong. 

Islam has always been humanist in the sense that it gave its 
attention to man rather than to metaphj'sics or the conquest of 
nature. This is not to say that Islam is averse to speculation. The 
subtlety of its theological distinctions easily matches the finesse of 
the great teachers of the Church, and it was Muslim philosophy 
that inspired Western thought in the later Middle Ages. But the 
educational ideals developed within Islam demand polymathia, an 
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encyclopedic knowledge of all and cver^-thing astablished and ex¬ 
perienced by the human mind. Revelation provides the key to this 
well as to the other world, but to be versed in religious knowledge 
IS not enough. Familiarity with the salient facts of nature and his¬ 
tory IS also required, not for the profes.«?ional theologian, but for 
the cultured man of the world and for the learned in general. 

The erudite is not expected to add to the store of inherited 
truths. Explanation and comment make up his task, aside from 
the presentation and skillful organization of the material w’hich, as 
time progresses, is augmented by the accepted opinions of his 
predecessors and teachers. While the warrior qualities of the early 
Arabic ideal gradually lose their compelling attraction, the tra¬ 
ditional emphasis on perfection of style and command of poetical 
and rhetorical technique increases constantly. The kdtib, secretary 
of state, composer of official documents, influences the concepts of 
educational accomplishment. By his elaborate style he wins ad¬ 
miration for himself, and added prestige for his princely employer. 
The art of saving things well, in fact, of sajing them better than 
anyone else, spurs the ambitions of the scribe, who employs his 
all-embracing knowledge of history, of literature, of theolog>-, and 
of legal tradition to conceal the monotony of his spirit behind a 
fireworks of allusions and tropes, rendering facts and the substance 
of things subserrient to aesthetical pleasure. Cleverness and deli¬ 
cacy of taste, an aw'arene&s of nuances almost painful to the modem 
Occidental, produce fragile masterpieces of incredible refinement 
but of utter sterility and emptiness—documents of an intellect 
sensitive only to its own satisfaction. 

This trend of mind makes for playful planning, for that readiness 
to indulge in exuberant schemes w'hich is apt to contrast cruelly 
with an apparent inability for the sustained labors of execution. 
There is hardly any inherited trait the modernist Arab wishes so 
ardently to break aw'ay from as this intoxicating twin-gift of 
audacious dreaming and executive ineffectiveness. There is no as¬ 
pect of Arab life that w’ould not gain by derhetorization. 

It is this accentuation of the formal side of intellectual achieve¬ 
ment, coupled with a certain indifference to the betterment of his 
lot and, in point of fact, the spiritual and political barrenness of 
^ab life since the Crusades, which have fostered in the West the 
idea of Arab decadence. But the age-long reverie has ended, and 
the Arabs find tliemselves awake in a world that has completely 
changed, and changed for the most part to their disadvantage. Life 
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in the medieval community was an easy life compared with the 
unprecedented tension of the modem age. Discipline, patience, 
and .social co-operation, a refocusing of intellectual inter^ts, new 
standards in human relations as well as in public morality one 
can but admire the effort to activate the \'irtues incident to a newly 

acquired system of values. r * r * 

The West has been fond of viewing the Oriental as a fatalist, a 
man, in other words, who resigns himself in all vicissitudes to the 
whims of destiny, renouncing personal initiative as useless “ 
impious. It is true tliat in its answer to the problem of Free Will 
Islam inclines to a deterministic solution; it is equally true that it 
cherishes the concept of predestination, and finally it must be ad¬ 
mitted that, had the ijmd(, the communis opinio, vigorously de¬ 
manded a different doctrine, the theologians could have inter¬ 
preted the none too consistent pronouncements of the Koran in a 
manner to suit the spiritual needs of the believers. All this is to 
say that the Muslim deeply feels man’s insignificance, the uncer¬ 
tainty of his fate, and the omnipotence of the uncontrollable 
power above him. Therefore, perhaps, he is more readily prepared 
than the W^esterner to accept the accomplished fact. Constitutional 
law .sanctions the rule of the successful usurper. In an accommo¬ 
dating mood, not quite devoid of cynicism, the Muslim usually 
acquiesces in impositions backed by superior force. He is aware o 
the transient character of human power and is apt to minimize its 
ultimate influence. On the other hand, one glance at the countless 
rebellions in Muslim lands will show that the believer's acquies¬ 
cence had very definite and rather narrow limits. However often 
disappointed in its expectations, the populace was ever ready to 
fight for a cause instead of patiently waiting for the preordained 
outcome. So it seems highly doubtful whether “fatalism” can be 
actually described as a retarding pow'er in politics, unless it be con¬ 
sidered one among several coexisting attitudes which vaguely influ¬ 
ence human reaction to the experience of li%'ing. 

The spirit of present-day democracy is the spirit of progress. In 
fact, the belief in progress transcends ideological boundaries and 
can be regarded as the common property of the Western and of the 
W'csternizcd parts of the w'orld. Medieval Islam did not hold this 
belief. On the contrarj', it shared the belief that had generally 
prevailed in antiquity—that mankind is on the decline and that 
civilization is deteriorating. This belief, very naturally, w'as ac¬ 
companied by unbounded reverence for the contribution of former 
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generations. The consciousness of being an epigone never left the 
Muslim intellectual. Contrary experience proved unable to elimi¬ 
nate this basic attitude. The ninth and tenth centuries A.D. saw 
a most impressive cultural upsurge. Science and literature devel¬ 
oped as never before, material culture progressed at an astounding 
rate, the political power of the Muslims had continued to grow for 
centuries—but all this barely sufficed to impart to .some exclusive 
circles of predominantly literary interests a not too a.s.sured feeling 
of superiority over the past. Contemporary' poetry was recognized 
as equal, occa.sionally as superior, to that of the days of yore; but 
the same critic who most valiantly fought against the prejudice 
favoring the Ancients proclaimed on another page of his l>ook the 
inentable, the natural, inferiority of each subsequent age.* 

It is characteristic that the believers in progress are found 
largely among the sectarians or those not in good standing >vith 
orthodoxy. Thus it is the Futimids of the tenth century' whose ad¬ 
herents are carried forward by a feeling of youthful vigor; it is the 
LsmA'iU dignitary', yamld ad-Din Kirmilnt (d. 1017), who .speaks 
of the superiority of his own age over tlie pa.’st;* and it i.s again a 
great scholar of unorthodox (but not sectarian) leanings, the physi¬ 
cian and philosopher, AbO Bakr ar-R&z! (d. 925 or 934), who in¬ 
sists that the epigone can and will surpass the .Ancients provided 
he has studied their works and made them the ba.^is of liis own 
endeavors.*® Toward the end of the tenth century, the .Ash'arite 
theologian, al-B4qilliknt (d. 1013), in discu.ssing the problem of the 
sinlessnes.s of the prophets, goes so far a.s to suggest that "in 
Muhammad's community’ there might be some more excellent than 
Muhammad (himself in the period] from his call to his death."** 
Needles.^ to say, the con.sensus never would endorse this new. 

This world new received new support from the depressing politi¬ 
cal situation as it developed through the decay* of the caliphate. 
Certainly the thoughtless traditionalism of the later Middle .Ages 
was greatly strengthened when, to use the .Arabic expre.'tsion, "the 
door of independent searching" (bdb al-ijtikdd) was considered 
closed and contemporary effort restricted to endless repetition and 
regrouping of the work done by the earlier authorities. The gap 
between the melancholy doctrine of inescapable decline and the 
impetuous optimism characteristic of the "modern” age Is not to 
be bridged. The attitudes are irreconcilable. "Modernism” calls for 
initiative. .And far more deadly to initiative than the Muslim ver¬ 
sion of the concept of predestination is the conviction that what- 
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ever our exertions, the world in which we live is bound to decline. 

Such, then, wa« the mood of Arab culture when it found iteelf 
once again face to face with an advancing West. From time im¬ 
memorial, w'aves of cultural encroachment had surged back and 
forth around the Mediterranean basin. Hellenism had taken root 
in the Near East in the wake of Alexander’s armies; the heirs to 
the Roman Empire were expelled by the successors of the Arab 
Prophet, to return as Christian knights and traders for a precarious 
two hundred years of Crusader colonization. When their strong¬ 
holds had fallen, the turn of the East had come, and the Turks 
took over the Balkans to the very threshold of Central Europe. 
But slowly the Turks lost their grip and receded closer and closer 
to Asia. 

Although, in general, fear and incomprehension marked the out¬ 
look of East and West on one another, and although the latent 
political and religious hostility between Islam and Christianity 
glowering at one another across the sea only rarely softened to 
indifference, a partial community of foundation made recurrent 
interaction of their fates appear less accidental, more meaningful, 
and more fruitful even, than a clash of any two unrelated culture 
systems would have been. In a sense, war betw’een the West and 
the Near East was civil war, and cultural interchange, a develop¬ 
ment within one area of civilization. 

The Greek heritage, Roman law', the concept of revealed religion, 
monotheism, the technique of philosophical thought, the scholastic 
approach to theology—they were present on both sides of the 
Mediterranean, in different proportions and amalgamations, to 
be sure, encased in local, alien matter, appearing distorted in the 
eyes of both antagonists, and put to perverted use. Still intellectual 
communication remained possible, wnth its usual result of stimula¬ 
tion and irritation. 

And now, once more the Arab world seeks and shuns the disinte¬ 
grating though kindred spirit of the West. Westernization is not 
primarily a result of Western pow'er, although this power gives 
Western civilization its prestige and induces readjustment for the 
sake of competition. It is when independence has been achieved 
or political ambition has become a conscious motive of action that 
a sense of backwardne.ss and the painful realization of the intellec¬ 
tual impoverishment of the traditional patterns hasten the driv'e 
toward modernization. Colonial regimes are more favorable to the 
status quo than are communities of recent independence. One 
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might say that, almost against the wiW of the ruling classas, the 
logic of the political process compels the taking of ever another 
step toward Westernization, making the remaining features of the 
inherited scheme of things appear more and more incongruous. 
Gradually landowmer control of Near Eastern urban ciNilization is 
giving way, gradually a class of industrial entrepreneurs is coming 
into its own. The new governments may feel uneasy about their 
unruly intelligentsias, their restless and politically over-alert 
student groups, but the modern state cannot do without them— 
it could not exist without the accumulation of educational and 
administrative .skills they have to offer; and they are the principal 
bearers of the nationalism on which the very existence of the state 
seems predicated. As yet, the “uneconomical'’ beha\nor of many of 
the great property owmers—their absenteeism, their standards of 
“conspicuous consumption"—are in strange contrast, not only 
with the needs and the best interests of the region, hut with the 
spirit of that rationalized (and industrialized) economy which, on 
the Western model, is expected to raise the standard of living, the 
national wealth, and the international standing of the nation. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty in the way of the new Arab 
countries is the necessity to overcome rapidly the traditional 
Islamic concept of, and attitude toward, the state as such. Islam 
never developed the idea of “the State as an independent political 
institution," which has been so characteristic of classical and West¬ 
ern thought. “In Islam the State was not a community or an insti¬ 
tution, but the totality of those governed, urnma, with the imdm 
as their leader. As a result, the Oriental State had no conception 
of citizens in the modem sense.”** Government was not every¬ 
body’s business nor even that of a privileged class. Participation in 
executive power was, in the public mind, as haphazard and acciden¬ 
tal as were, apart from taxation, the contacts of individual and 
government in general. 

Good government, that is, government in conformance with 
Sacred Law, had in the eyes of the pious ceased to exist, when, only 
a few decades after the death of the Prophet, the mulk, royalty, 
of the UmajTftds replaced the succession of the Well-Guided 
caliphs. While both to the legist and to the community at large 
any established government w'as legal government which had to be 
obeyed, most of its acts were bound to be unlawful or at best out¬ 
side the religiously sanctioned law, w’hose unalterability made it 
appear ever more incomplete and impracticable as with the passing 
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of time the complexity of the culture increased. Consequently, the 
more scrupulous came to think of participation in government as a 
danger to their souls. Aloofness protected from sin, and resigned 
submia.‘5ion was deemed a sufficient concession to expediency so that 
the community would be kept from disintegrating, and order of a 
sort would be maintained. 

In the later Middle Ages, when secular concerns found them¬ 
selves more and more disregarded by the educational system, the 
intelligentsia no longer interfered with the government beyond 
compelling the justification of major innovations by having the 
religious authorities certify their compatibility with the Law. The 
absence of political education or civic nrtue from the catalogue of 
manly accomplishments is among the strongest contrasts between 
the Lslamic ideal of man, on the one side, and that of the Greeks 
and the post-Renaissance West, on the other. As an inevitable 
concomitant of the Muslim outlook on the state, “the Eastern 
mind is more cynical in political matters than the We.stern, and will 
always assume that the Government, as the strongest organization 
in the community, will in the long run get its own way by fair 
means or by foul.”” It is not difficult to discern in the actual politi¬ 
cal and administrative life of the Arab countries the conflict be¬ 
tween the two attitudes toward the state. 

This conflict is deepened by another psychological element—the 
attraction of Western institutions as a symbol of progress. There 
is no precedent in Islam for representative government, in spite of 
the koranic verse (3:153) in wliich God asks His Prophet “to con¬ 
sult them (the believers] in the affairs (of war]” and that other 
verse (42:36) where those are praised “whose affairs are guided by 
Mutual Coun.sel, shurd,** interpreted to refer to Parliament—verses 
which are much quoted by modernists to legitimate constitutional 
reform and to prove it to be a return to the ways of the Founder. 

Islamic Law stipulates election of the caliph or popular consent 
to his assumption of power, but this was never construed to imply 
what we now would call democratic voting procedure, not even at 
the outset. If nothing else, the technical impossibility of organizing 
a survey of the popular will would have prevented an election on a 
broad basis. Islamic constitutional law never limited the power of 
the ruler. Legal theory and accepted cu.stom imposed certain bodily 
and mental qualifications on any candidate for the highest office, 
but no curtailment of executive absolutism was envisaged. At one 
time the beginnings of an oligarchical government appeared. When 
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the last Umnyyad was deposed in Spain (A.D. 1031), an aristocratic 
council took over in Cordova. Similar bodies of notablc.s ruled 
Toledo and Se\ille. But aside from the fact that those bodies 
never sought a popular mandate and that, in Cordova, the council 
remained under the presidency of three members of the same family 
throughout its existence, this type of administration, equally for¬ 
eign to tradition and popular sentiment, suffered an early collapse. 
At best it can be called an interesting experiment.” 

Ideas of popular representation, constitutional restriction of the 
executive power, separation of the judiciary and the executive, and 
the philosophy behind them are importations from the West. 
Nevertheless, parliamentary in.stitutions have been advocated and 
greeted with genuine enthusia.sm in variou.s Eastern countries, 
and the people are rapidly being familiarized with the apparatus 
of representative government. In the Near East a constitution 
means not only a real advance in popular participation in the man¬ 
agement of public affairs but an increase in self-respect as well. 
Parliament is the shining badge of those countries that have caught 
up with Europe. The actual distribution of property and power, 
together with the comparative inexperience of the people in han¬ 
dling the intricate machinery of democratic government, often dis¬ 
credit the new’ system in Occidental eyes. Such ra.sh judgment, 
however, is unfair. The Westerner must never forget that the situa¬ 
tion within wiiich recent reforn^s originated bears more resemblance 
to the Europe of 1789 than to that of 1918. The French Revolution 
shifted some power to the tiers ^ot—that is exactly w’hat is happen¬ 
ing in the Near East, where the middle classes are gradually coming 
into their own. It took Europe well over a century to extend the 
franchise 0®t alone the actual sharing of pow’cr) to the working 
classes. And side by side with glaring class distinctions Islamic 
society cherishes an egalitarian attitude, w’cll enshrined in Koran 
and in tradition, w’hich in the long run maj' well prove the emotional 
basis for an effective participation in government of the lower 
orders. 

In fact, the Arab adherents of democracy are fond of pointing 
with pride to the egalitarian spirit of their Bedouin ancestors. Desert 
life breeds indi\idualism; there is social stratification but no per¬ 
sonal inequality. The Bedouin never considers hinuself inferior to 
his leader. LawTence describes the painful shock wiiich the Bedouin 
warriors experienced w’hen confronted for the first time with the 
very different relationship between officers and men in the .\nglo- 
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Indian army.” It is again the desert, it is argued, where true 
liberty is found. As the Bedouin never is prepared to sacrifice the 
smallest prerogative of his unbounded and somewhat purposeless 
liberty, his life may be pictured as embodying an ideal example 
for less independent if more highly organized groups. Within the 
fold of Islam all believers are of equal standing. No priestly class 
relegates the layman to the background. Prior adoption of the faith 
implies no superiority over the recent convert. Although these 
principles may not ahvaj'S be honored, they constitute the guiding 
ideals and pro\ide ample justification to the Muslim, or Arab, pro¬ 
gressive to propagate democracy as in perfect accord with the fun¬ 
damental traits of Islam or the Arab race, if not directly as an Islamic 
contribution. 

But, on a different level, the conflict of the two views of the state 
is more seriously complicated by a clash between the goals that the 
traditional culture and Westernized culture set for the individual. 
The traditional pattern, binding Muslims and non-Muslims alike, 
tied in the life of the indiNidual with that of his family, clan, and 
denominational group, not inconsiderably restricting his social 
and economic mobility. At the same time, his spiritual goal was 
completely self-center^, as he aimed at nothing but a satisfactory 
relationship with his Lord. This relationship w'as imperfect without 
a certain devotion to the community as the medium of the good 
life, but was otherwise purely indi\'iduali8tic since salvation was, 
by and large, a matter of personal adjustment between the be¬ 
liever and All&h. 

Idcall}’’, the modem Arab has to be a citizen of the state before 
being a member of his group. This shift in his primary loyalties, 
accompanjing the change in the social-economic setting, adds to 
his freedom in terms of social and cultural mobility. It tends to 
lift him out of group life and to impose full and individualistic 
independence on him. But, simultaneously, it replaces or at least 
supplements his indi\idualistic conception of personal fulfillment 
by enjoining co-operation toward the new collective goals of com¬ 
munity advancement and community powder. He is becoming re¬ 
sponsible for the continuance and the progress of an entity whose 
operation he does not j'et quite comprehend and w'hose demands 
he can, for the time being, meet only by the emotional outburst of 
extreme nationalism. 

The tensions provoked by conflicting goals and contrasting tradi¬ 
tions are manifest in almost every aspect of the individuars life. 
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There vvill be discord between his traditional group affiliations and 
the claims of the nation. He will find himself pressed to rlioosc lic- 
tween secularism and Islam, or between conservatism and modern¬ 
ism within Islam, or again between forward-looking and backward¬ 
looking religious reform. He will have to select what Western 
habits and usage.s he may accept for hinuself and will not infre¬ 
quently fin{l liimself leading two types of life, in the family circle 
and outside, each with its own set of conventions. He will be aware 
of the indispensability of foreign a.‘5sistance but will fall a prey to 
xenophobia, and in general he will in the same breath hate and 
love, admire and despise, the West, whose spiritual stnicture he 
has no means of understanding and which reveals it.self to him 
most obviously through its technology and political aggres.«iveness. 
This array of incompatibles will pursue him into the realms of 
scholarship, of literature, of art—the organization of education will 
be the area where he will liavc to take his stand most uncompro¬ 
misingly and where his choice will Idc most visible and most conse¬ 
quential. Conflicting prides and conflicting embarras.sment.s will 
beset him—the pride of progress will be tempered by tlie alien 
origin of its inspiration; the moral and aesthetic satisfaction of his 
ancestral ways may fade when tested for their scientific defen.si- 
bility. He feels he is creating a new world, but he knows that much 
of it is imitation or, at most, adaptation. He is enthusiastic and 
headstrong, but at the same time tom between tw'o ideals that have 
as 3 'et not been reconciled and neither of which he is ready to aban¬ 
don. He is eager to avail himself of every means of progress. But 
at the same time he is afraid of losing hinwelf to the West. There are 
few w’ho think of them.selv'cs as completel}’ of the West. What the 
Arab nations crave is a dream of contradictions but for all that not 
necessarily incapable of partial realization: the construction of a 
modem state together with the retention of the spiritual basis of 
their medieval existence—Islam. 

NOTES 

1. It is characteristic of the Sudan that the term “.Vrab” is used as a sj nonym 
for "Muslim," with utter disregard of the ethnic l»ack(tround of the b<*lievcr; cf. 
C. G. Sclixninnn, Eneydopa^dio Britanniea fl4th ed.; 1920), II, lUR. 

2. Cf., e.R., H. A. R. Gibb’s report on the Third Muslim ConRress in Jerusalem, 
December 7-17, 1931, in Surrey of Intmtational Afairt, 19.34, pp. 99-109. In con¬ 
trast, cf. the tendencies of certain circhu in Pakistan to make their community the 
true center of Islam. 

3. Cf. the famous verse by Nahir b. Tau«‘a al-Yashkurl (d. 721), which ia 
quoted, c.r., by Ibn Qutaiba, Kitdb ask~iki^r tpa'$k-thu^arA', ed. M. J. de Goeje 
(Leiden, 1004), p. 342: 
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My father ii I«Um, no other father do I have beside him, when other* boaat of 
their descent from Qaia or Tamlm. 

The line hne been translated by M. A*ln Palacios, al-Andalua, III (1935), 389, from 
a ro*. paesage by Ibn a*-Sld al-Batalyau*! (d. 1127). . * • ru 

4. E. Topf, Dit Slaatenbildun^en in dtn txrabitchen Tetlen der THrlctt . . . (nam- 

burc, 1929), p. 140. -• ir , 

5. Already al-MuqaddasI (wrilinR in A.D. 985). Dttenpho xmpanx 

ed M J. de Goeje (2d cd.; Uiden, 1900), p. 243*, found the Maghribi Arabic 
difficult to understand; cf. aUo J. FQck. AroMyo, Unierauchungen sur arahaehen 
Sprach- und Stilgaachichtt, Abhandlungen der Sdehaiaehen Akadtmxa der U tsssn- 

aehxflen, phxl.-hiat. KL. XLV/1 (1950), p. 108. 

0. Cf. the opinion expresaed by the writer Mabtndd KAmi\ al-MuhAmt in the 
Preface to hi* novel al-Mutamarrid&n as translated by H. P«r«s. Annalea de I In- 
atitut d'tiudea OrienKxlea. Vrxxx^raiU d’Alger, V (1939-41), 192: ‘"pH ma.nlenant, 
ie pose comme principe qu'il faut nOccssairement employer la Inngue populairo 
usuelle dans le dialogue, Unt que le contc eat 4|Lvptien: si j’^tais obltgO do centre- 
venir A cette r^gle dans certains contc* que j’ai publi6* dans revue of./fsMJ, 
e’est en teard aux lecteurs de* pays arabea 6loign<* et des pays d exil ibxldA af- 
mahjar) oil se trouvent nos frire* syriens qui ne peuvent pas comprendre notre 
langue populaire usuelle. ...” 

7 Cf IV Marcais' interpretation of the concept of Arabisation, Annalea de 

riMixtul d'JStudea OnerUofes, IV (1938), 3: “Ce que j'entends par arabisation, e’eat, 
avant tout, I’adoption, comme idiome de la conversation et comme idiome de 
civilUation, de la langue arabe. C’cst I’emploi cxcluaif de I'arabe pour dire ce qui Mt 
senti et ce qui eat pens6. C’est le fait de se r^clamer de la civilisation doiit cette 
langue constilue I’instrument d’expression, d’en consid6rer la production litt6raire 
et scientifique comme un patrimoine gloricux, d’en tenlr lea chef*-d oeuvre pour 
dcs modules. C’est le ddsir et la prdlention d’appartenir au monde oil cette angue 
est parl6e et «crite, dc sentir comme lui, de penser comme lui, de s* modeler sur 
lui dans la vie soclule et politique, rationncllc et affective. C’eat proprement la 
liaison intime d'un certain 6tat linguiatique et d’un ensemble de goilta Mthdtiquea, 
d'aapirations scntimentales et d’habitudes inlellectuclle* qui n ont nen A voir avee 
rcthnographie et I’anthropologic. Que I'arabisaUon soil inUmcment li«e dans 
I’Afrique du N'ord comme ailleurs. A rialamisation, e'est chose ai 6vidcntc qu il n est 
pa.s besoin d’y inaister." a. also the statement of J. Berque, Stvdux lalamtea, I, I 
(1953), 141: “On peut dire en ce sens que, dans cette longue crise d idcnttte qu est 
I'hiatoirc de I'Afrique du Xord, plus encore que celle d’autrea pays, un id6aliame 
A argument oriental et un rialisme terriblement concrct et vivace se livrcnt une 
joute dont Tissue a varid avec lea sidcles.”' « . 

8 Ibn Raahtq al-Qairaw4nt (d. 1070),‘Cmda (Cairo, 1353/1934), II, 226. Cf. the 

significant line of MuUnabbl (d. 965): “I blame this time {of oura! for it* Uttle men, 
uhttila-hu." (Dtxedn, ed. F. Dieterici {Berlin, 1861], CVII, 6a (p. 298].) Abfl U AIA 
al-Ma<arr! (d. 1057), al-ghufrAn, ed. Bint a*h-8hAVi> (Cairo, 1950), pp. 358- 

61, discusaes the line aa a specimen of the topos of the damm ad-dahr, the disparage¬ 
ment of Time, which the modern inherited from the ancient poeU. Much later, SuyOU 
(d. 1505) says in an interesting passage of his Xttdk al-xtq&n ft ‘uldm of-Qur dn 
(Cairo, 1318/1900), II, 85: "How admirable are the ancient*, aalqf, with their con¬ 
trol of those aubtle ideas which the later authors atrive a long time to master, wasting 
their live* over them {with the result that) at best they keep intact the (sacred) 

preserve, A»md." , , 

The conservative reformer* of the group around the Egyptian magazine ai- 
.t/ondr proclaim progress as a divine law and consider the later origin of Islam one 
reason for its superiority over Christianity. Thi* idea is essentially a development of 

' See note (xiii) of appendix. 
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ft traditional view which had been very neatly cxprcaacd, c.|t., by Sluiraat&nl (<1.11&3), 
Sihdyat al-iqdilm, cd. trana. A. Guillaume (Tendon, 193-i), p. 40U*** (trana., 
ISft): “Iitlam abrogates all previous codes of which it is tite perfection." 

0. Cf. the iKissnge from his unpublished Kil>lb ar-RiyA4, which H. Corbin quotes 
and translates on pp. 58-59 of his "£tude preliminaire" to his and M. Modn's edi* 
tion of Ndoird llusrav’s Jdnii> al-hikmatain (Teheran and Karis. 1953). 

10. Oprra phUoutphica, ed. P. Kraus, I (Cairo, 1039), 301. HAsl's position re- 
stmihlcs that taken by Bernard of Chartres (d. ca. 1130} when he speaks of his 
con temporaries in relation to the ancients as of dwarfs standing on the shoulders of 
giants (and therefore seeing more than they). R&zt goes on to stress the ethical 
value of philosophical investigation os the only means for the soul to cleanse itself 
of the turbidness of this world (ibid., pp. 302, 303).' 

11. Apud Ibn l^nsm, KR&b al-fyal /I 'l~milal (Cairo, 1317), IV, 2""'* (who re¬ 
jects his view); the passage is referred to by A. S. Tritton, Afutiim Theology (Lon¬ 
don, 1947), p. 181. 

12. .A. Bonnd, Siaie and Eeonemiet tn the Middle East. .4 Society in Traneition 
(London, 1948), p. 8. 

13. R. Coke, The Heart o/ the Middle East (London, 1925), p. 230. 

14. The Band Jahwar presided over the Council in Cordova, 1031-70; cf. C. Sey- 
hold. Encyclopaedia of Islam (Leiden, 1013-34), I, 87S. For romparulde phenomciia 
in other areas, cf. B. Spuler, Saeculum, V (1054), 190. 

15. T. K. Laa-rence, Rrrott in the Drscrl (New York, 1927), p. 314. But cf. with re- 
g.'ird to the misleading idea of "Bedouin democracy" the excellent obcer\‘ation)> id 
K. Tyan, Institutions du droit public musufmon, Vul. I: Le Califat (Paris, 1954), pp. 
C9-7I. 

' bre note (xiv) of appendix. 
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THE KORAN 

The Koran — gur^dn, recitation, from Syriac qerydnd, lectio and 
lectionary—is the collection of the in(ii\idual revelations, also 
called gur^dn, which God commanded b. ^Abdall&h of 

Mecca to communicate to his people. Between ca. A.D. 610 and the 
Prophet’s death in 632, a considerable body of sacred material was 
thus transmitted to the growing Muslim community but no official 
effort made to preserve and systematize it. Muhammad’s death, 
unexpected at least in its suddenness, ended the direct rule of 
Allfi-h over His expanding state. The pa.ssage (Koran 87:6-7): 
’‘We (i.e., God] shall cause thee to recite, without forgetting,—(7). 
Except what Allah willeth;...” suggests some loss of early reve¬ 
lations. But it is unlikely that many prophetic utterances should 
have been forgotten, especially as there is evidence of Muham¬ 
mad’s having had some of his later messages written down, and even 
of his bestowing editorial care on them.^ 

Four private collections of the available revelations were fol- 
low'ed and gradually superseded by an official edition promulgated 
under the caliph ‘UthmAn (644-56).* The «Uthm&nic Koran organ¬ 
izes the material in 114 sections or sdras. A short introductory 
prayer, which adapts Judeo-Christian formulas, is followed by the 
text proper, with the suras arranged rather inaccurately according 
to length. Tw’o apotropaic charms conclude the book. The Koran 
of Ubayy b. Ka‘b had two more silros—short prayers of question¬ 
able genuineness. The Shl^a charge malicious omission by the 
editors of indiridual verses and even of complete sdras supporting 
their doctrines. The only two Shl<ite sitras which have come to light 
are obvious forgeries; the other omissions that w'ould have been 
dictated mostly by dogmatic considerations foreign to the <Uth- 
m&nic period cannot be substantiated, and the Shl^ites themselves 
have never been able to agree on the alleged distortion of the 
sacred text by their adversaries. Thus, while the Koran does not 
contain all Muhammad’s revelations, its text—aside from the 
prayers sdra 1, 113, and 114—is completely genuine. 

The text is, how'ever, not devoid of variants, which are due only 
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partly to the imperfections of Arabic writing. The conwnsus of 
Muslim learning has .since A.D. 934 accepted equal .standing for 
seven systems of readings wliich, each of them, represented a school 
tradition based on early authority.* The Prophet’s (.spuriou.s?) say- 
ing that the word of God was given to him in seven different ways, 
was interpreted to justify textual variations and at the same 
time to minimize their importance. 

In the Muslim view the Koran contains everything. More 
systematically put, the Book covers primarily three subjects: 
UxuW, literally, declaration of the unity of God, here standing for 
doctrine, o^Wr, histories (of earlier prophets and the like), and 
diyandl, regulationsor, in the formulation of another theologian, 
taufitdf tadkfr, exhortation, and a^kdm, law.* From another stand¬ 
point it could be said that the emphasis on eschatolog\' of the earlier 
Meccan period shifted, still in Mecca, to prophetology (discussed 
mostly through the historj' of prc\ious messengers), and in Muham¬ 
mad’s later years in Medina, to community organization and law, 
with day-by-day politics and problems being given fair attention. 
Within this framework a great varietj' of topics is touched upon* 
so as to raise the question of the relative importance, or excellence, 
fadl, as the Muslims prefer to put it, of the individual passage.^. 
Theologians like al-.^slriarf (d. 935) or al-Baqillant (d. 1013) point 
out that all of the Koran, being equally the Word of God, is of equal 
significance, but others are more in accord with the sentiment of 
the faithful when they explain that the passages differ with respect 
to the rank of the subject discussed in them or else because horta¬ 
tory and doctrinal paragraphs carrj' a higher reward owing to their 
effect on the soul.* 

While the Koran offers the elements which later provided the 
vantage points for theological system-builders, it docs not contain 
a rounded exposition of the faith. Sdra 112 defines the Muslim con¬ 
cept of God, using a formulation obviously designed to combat the 
half-understood Christian notion: 

Say: "He is AllAh, One, 

Allah, the Eternal; 

He brought not forth, nor hath He been brought forth; 

Co-equal with Him there hath never been any one.*' 

A more elaborate creed encompas.'^ing in fact the whole range of 
Muhammad's theological interest is given in sura 4:135: 

0 ye who believe, believe in God and His Apostle and the Book which He hath 
sent down to HU Apostle and the Scriptures which He hath sent doan formerly. 
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Whosoever donieth God and His Angels and His Books and His Apostles and 
the Last Day hath strayed far from the Truth.* 

The Muslim God is developed in contrast, not to say in opposi¬ 
tion, to man. His outstanding trait is His onmij^tence. His de¬ 
tached arbitrariness. The conflict between a moralistic world order 
where no action goes unrewarded and a world order reflecting God s 
unconcerned absolutism remains unresolved. We read: “The re- 
compense of an e%il deed is an evil like it” (Koran 42:38). And 
more expUcitly: “Whoever has done an atom’s weight of good, 
shall see it; And whoever has done an atom’s wdght of evil, shall 
see it” (Koran 99:7-8). But, on the other hand, it is written: 
“Thus doth All&h send astray whom He willeth, and guideth whom 
He willeth” (Koran 74:34; cf. also 13:27 and 16:95). And what is 
more: Allah has “put a seal” on the hearts of the unbelievers that 
they may not believe.* Equally unresolved goes the conflict be¬ 
tween God’s lovTng-kindness—“My mercy overcomes My WTath” 
—and His despotic disdain for man as sharpened by later tradi¬ 
tion: “These to heaven, and I care not; these to hell, and I care 
not.”^® But it should not be forgotten not only that the contradic¬ 
tion is due to underdeveloped logical stringency but that it is, to 
a degree at least, inherent in the religious experience as such. And 
Muhammad knew of the mysterious aloofness and otherness of 
the divine: “All&h is the light of the heavens and the earth; His 
light is like a niche in which is a lamp, the lamp in glass ^d the 
glass like a brilliant star, lit from a blessed tree, an olive neither of 
the East nor of the West whose oil would almost give light even 
though no fire did touch it; light upon light...” (Kor^ 24.35).** 
At the outset the revelations overflow with images alien to con¬ 
temporary poetry and reflecting the Prophet’s sense of urgency, 
his exasperation with the obtuse hearts and minds of his country¬ 
men: 

By thoM that are sent gently [probably: winds), 

And those that come with hurricane blast, 

And those that scatter abroad, 

And those that divide asunder, 

And those that drop reminders, 

As excuse or warning, 

Verily, what ye arc promised is going to happen. 

So when the stars are blotted out. 

When the heaven is opened, 

When the mountains are reduced to powder. 

When the messengers are given their time. 
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For what day » the appointment made? 

For the Day of DistinctioD (Koran 77:1-5,7-13). 

Verily, they think it far off, 

But We think it near at hand. 

On the day when the heaven will be like molten metal. 
And the mountains will be like wool, 


They will gase at each other, the sinner wishing that he might 
ransom himself from the punishmentof that dayby his sons... [Koran 
70:6-9.11). 

Naught, however, will avail them. 

Lo, Gehenna has become an ambush, 

For the proud transgressors a place of resort, 

In which to remain for ages. 

Tasting therein neither cooltb nor drink. 

Except hot water and tears, 

A fitting recompense [Koran 78:21-26). 

The style of Muhammad's middle period is best represented 
in his tales of former prophets. This is how the story of Adam’s 
di.sobedience and fall appears in the Book: 

We nuide a covenant with Adam formerly, but he forgot, and We found not 
in him steadiness of purpose./ When We said to the angels: "Do obeisance to 
Adam," and they did obeisance, except Iblts [i.e., Satan), who refused. So We 
said: "0 Adam, verily this is an enemy to thee and to thy spouse; so let him 
not expel j'ou from the Garden, and thou be miserable./ It is thine not to hunger 
therein nor to go naked,/ Nor to thirst, nor to be exposed to the sun.”/ Then 
Satan whispered to him; he said: "0 Adam, shall I point thee to the tree of 
eternity, and of kingship which grows not old.”/ So they ate of it, and their base 
parts appeared to them, and they set about sewing upon themselves leaves of 
the Garden, and Adam rebelled against his Lord and erred./ Afterwards his 
Lord chose him and relented towards him and guided./ He said: "Get ye down 
from it together, enemies one to the other; and if there come to you from Me 
guidance/ Then whoso foUoweth My guidance, shall not go astray, and shall 
not become miserable./ But if anyone turn from My reminder, narrowness of 
life will be his,/ And We shall round him up on the resurrection-day blind.”/ 
He shall say: "0 my Lord why hast thou rounded me up blind, though I used to 
sec clearly?”/ He shall say: "Thus [it is); Our signs came to thee, and thou 
didst forget them; so today thou art forgotten” [Koran 20:114-26). 

The story of Noah is told at one time in this wise, with a view 
to typifying prophetic experience witli recalcitrant man and thus 
putting Muhammad’s own difficulties in their true perspective: 

We sent Noah to his people, and he said: "O my people, serve Allih, there is 
no god for you other than He; verily I fear for you a punishment of a mighty 
day.”/ Said the nobility of his people: "Verily we think thou art in manifest 
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error.”/ Said he: "0 my people, there is no error in me, but I am a messenpr 
from the Lord of the worlds./ I deliver to you the messages of my Lord, and give 
you sincere advice] I have knowledge from Alldh which ye have not./ Does it 
astonish you that a reminder from your Lord should come to you upon a man 
from amongst yourselves, in order that ho may warn you, and that ye may 
show piety, mayhap mercy will be shown you?”/ But they counted him false; 
so We rescued him and those with him in the ark, and We drowned those who 
counted Our signs false; verily they were a blind people (Koran 7:57-62). 

The lesson is furtiier driven home by the sequel: 

And to Thamftd (We sent] their brother SAlih; he said: ”0 my people, serve 
AllAh, there is no god for you other than He; there has come to you an Evidence 
from your Lord; this is the she-camel of Alldh os a sign for you; let her eat in 
the land of AllAh, and molest her not, lest there seize you a painful punish¬ 
ment.”/ .. . / Said the nobility w’ho thought themselves great of his people, 
to those who were counted weak, to those of them who believ^: “Do you know 
that $alib is commissioned from his Lord?” Said they: "Verily in the message 
with which he has been sent we are believers.”/ Said those who thought them¬ 
selves great: “Verily in that in which ye have believed, we are unbelievers.”/ 
So they hamstrung the she-camel and disdained the commandment of their 
Lord, and said: “0 SAlib, bring upon us what thou promiscst us if thou art 
one of those commissioned.”/ So the earthquake seized them, and morning 
found them in their dwellings lying-prone./ So he turned from them, and said: 
"O my people, I delivered to you the message of my Lord, and gave you sin¬ 
cere advice, but ye love not the sincere adxnscrs” (Koran 7:71,73-77l. 

The lawgiver of the later period was faced tvith the greatest 
difficulties in view of the state of the language with which he had 
to operate and also in \iew of the conflicting stylistic demands of 
legislation and exhortation. 

At times he expresses himself after the fashion of the poets. He recognizes 
blood revenge by sanng: “In retaliation is life for you, 0 ye of insight.” And 
to commend a conciliatory spirit in settling blood disputes he adds: ‘Mayhap 
ye will show piety” (Koran 2:175). Elsewhere Muhammad falls back on relat¬ 
ing Cain’s murder of Abel and making AllAh point this moral: "Because of 
that (incident) We have prescribed (as a law) for the Children of Israel that 
whoever kills a person otherwise than (in retaliation) for another person, or 
for causing corruption in the land, shall be as if he had killed the people in a 
body” (Koran 5:35). The Prophet is averse to retaliation, though willing to 
admit it under certain circumstances, but he is unable to crystallize his ideas in 
strictly legal form: “The recompense of an evil deed is an evil like it, so if any¬ 
one pardons and makc.<t peace, it rests with AllAh to reward him; verily He 
loveth not thwe who do wrong./ But surely if any vindicate themselves after 
wrong done them, then against such there is no way (to punish)./ There is a way 
only against such as do wrong to the people, and act oppressively in the land 
aithout justification; for such is a punishment painful./ But surely if one pa¬ 
tiently endures and forgives, that is one of the determining factors of affairs” 
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(Koran 42:38-41). At another time be considerably improves on this phrasinf;, 
condensing his ideas into one instead of four somewhat diffuse paragraphs: "If 
ye take vengeance, take it only in the measure that vengeance was taken from 
you; but, assuredly, if ye endure patiently, it is better for those who patiently 
endure” (Koran 16:129).“ 

To Muhammad his revelations were translations into Arabic 
done by the Lord Himself^of sections of the Heavenly Book or 
—a parallel notion—the Well-Guarded Tablet. The identity of his 
otMi message with that given earlier prophets in their respective 
languages for their peoples was his principal argument for his 
truthfulness.** Mubammad shares with Mani the distinction of 
considering himself the lpt*of the prophets; with Montanus, the 
idea that his revelations were, syllable for sj'llable, the speech of 
the Lord Himself.** Like his predecessors Mubammad did not read 
the Heavenly Book; what All&h w-anted him to di^ilge he received 
orally communicated through Gabriel.** Major differences between 
the Judeo-Christian and the Muslim revelations must be due, there¬ 
fore, to neglect or malicious distortion of their books on the part 
of Jews and Christians, an idea already used by Justin MartjT, 
Marcion, and Mani. Many books existed. Wahb b. al-Munabbih 
(d. 728) had read 72 of them.** But quantitatively their contents 
were not equal. It w'as said that God sent down 104 books but 
later distributed the knowledge they contained among only four: 
Torah, Gospel, Psalms, and Koran; still later He deposited all the 
wsdom of Torah, Gospel, and Psalms in the Koran (so as to render 
perusal of the other books unnecessary).** On the other hand, there 
are verses revealed to Moses but not to Mubammad.** The basmala 
had not been revealed to any prophet before Mubammad except 
for Solomon.** The text of the Book being pre-existent, Joseph could 
see three verses of the Koran*® as a warning sign when tempted by 
Potiphar’s wife (Koran 12:24).** As the Koran was done into Arabic 
by AllAh, the general feeling against translating it is understand¬ 
able.** 

More difficult to account for is Muhammad’s view of the nosh, 
the abrogation of one, and its replacement by another, verse. It 
has been suggested that the nask echoes the New Testament idea of 
the abrogation of Old Testament law (Eph. 2:15, Col. 2:14),** but 
the koranic concept seems somewhat more mechanical. Mu.slim 
scholars have given a great deal of attention to the subject but 
have never put the problem on the proper metaphysical level by 
discussing the possibility of change in a pre-existent text. The 
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JeiN's are said to consider the ncwji mere caprice. Actually, however, 
it is due to God’s taking into account the element of ch^ge in 
making long-term stipulations. In this His motivation is taistr (or, 
taftftf), the lightening of man’s burden.** But at the same time the 
abrogation of indi^ddual verses has to be seen in parallel with the 
abrogation of revealed codes by later prophets. In this sense, Islam 
abrogates all previous codes of w’hich it is the perfection. ... If we 
consider the formation of man from his pre-embryonic beginning 
to his full stature we see that each progressive form abrogated its 
predecessor. Similarly man progressed from code to code till the 
perfection of all codes wa.s reached.”** The Sht<a developed the con¬ 
cept of badd\ “the intervention of new circumstances which bring 
about the alteration of an earlier di\ine determination,”** basing 
it in part on the nasb which, in turn, it serves to explain. The 
Mu‘tazilite, al-Hayyftt (ninth century), restricted the hadd'> to 
God’s commands that might take into consideration moral changes 
in those affected, eliminating the possibility of any re\Tsion of the 
predetermined or at least foreknown course of history.*’ But no¬ 
body felt too comfortable with the notion. 

The Koran is Muhammad’s evidentiary miracle. Its inimitability 
has been accepted dogma since the fourth/tenth century. The 
uniqueness, i^jdz, of the Book is seen variously in its propheBjing 
of future events, the information about otherwise unknown inci¬ 
dents of the past, the fact that nobody rivaled it despite the Proph¬ 
et’s challenge, and the unprecedentedness and surpassing excellence 
of its style. 

The Koran as the word of God posed the problem of the relation 
of God to His speech—a special instance of the general problem of 
the divine attributes. In analog^' to the solution adopted by Chris¬ 
tianity for the question of the relation of the Logos to the Father, 
orthodox Islam came to regard God’s speech as uncreated, tliatis 
to say, as an eternal attribute of All&h inherent in His essence. 
Rationalistic criticism saw the danger of admitting a second entity 
next to, or even within, God and rejected the uncreated Koran as 
“association,” shirk (polytheism). It is not God’s Speech as an 
eternal quality that is heard by the Prophet but a speech creat^ 
ad hoc that conveys the expression of the divine will. It is in this 
sense that the Mu^tazila regarded the Book a.s created. Orthodoxy, 
supported by the popular view', succeeded in having the uncreated 
Koran accepted by Ash<arite scholasticism, along with the mytho¬ 
logical motive of the Preserved Tablet on which it is written. The 
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enthusiastic logic of the credo quia ahsurdum eitended the concept 
of unci eatedncss to allow the individual recitation of tlie Koran, 
and even the physicai copy of the Book in tlie hand of the Leliever 
to be accounted uncreate. 

Muhammad^s successors nev'er abandoned the ideal of building 
Islam, or perhaps the state of the believers, as a community under 
God. With the Prophet's death Allah had ceased Jiis direct rule, 
but tlie Koran preserved Hia major injunctions and thus became 
the unquestioned basis of the religious as well as the sociopolitical 
order. The distinction of the two orders is justified as a inatter of 
interpretative convenience only—for nothing could run counter 
more directly to the holist conception of la!am whose very piirpoise 
is the integration of every moment, of every aspect and segment, 
of life in a texture of divine regulatiotis. Prayer and taxation, food 
and international relations—each and every personal and collec¬ 
tive activity was to be performed in accordance with the will of 
God as expressed by revelation. TJie very grandeur of the aspira¬ 
tion brought hoine to tJie community the necessity to supplement 
the Book. 

The Koran was incomplete os a law code, a polttieaL manual, a 
directory of manners, and even as a sunima theologiac. So the faith¬ 
ful fell back on what Mub^rinjriad had said and done as a private 
person, that is when he was not voicing the words of God. Where 
Mubaiumad's precept or example could not be eatiblished, the 
w'ays of his companion; or of the next generation 'ffere Looked to 
for guidance. A vast body of traditions, ^adUh, collected, which 
by some came to be accepted as superior to Holy Writ itself; the 
aunna, the received custom of the community, could not be over¬ 
ruled by tlie revealed text. In this manner the believers secured to 
themselves the freedom of development under God, obtaining ex 
post sanctions for the views and mores of the day and for the solu¬ 
tion of their intellectual and political problems. The growing belief 
in the Prophet’s miraculous powers made possible the attribution 
to him of predictions redectiiig the conditions of the reporter's 
time and thus the maintenance Lliroughont the ages of direct con¬ 
tact with the divinely appointed source of authority. 

Extensive supplementation, as offered by the liadUkf w':i$ paral¬ 
leled by the intensive supplementation of koranic exegesis. Any 
moi^ement, political or theological, found its legitimation in the 
Book, So the study of the text hod to go beyond explaining oli- 
scure or contradictory passages; ta/sfr, explication, was followed by 
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ta^wtl, interpretation. The farther removed a body of opinion would 
find itself from letter and spirit of the Koran, the bolder and the 
more arbitrary its method of td>wU. At-Tustar! (d. 896) proclaims 
the theory of the fourfold sense of Holy Writ.** Ibn Tainuyya (d. 
1328) points out that misinterpretation has regard either to the 
madim, the demonstrandum, as is the case when rationalist the^ 
logians find their teachings in the Book, or to the dM, the wo 
demonstrandi, as when certain mystics, preachers, and de¬ 

rive correct conclusions from Revelation misread.” Nasaft (d. 
1142) insists that Scripture is to be understood in its literal met¬ 
ing. Leaving this for the “inner” sense is heresy.*® Taftas^t (d. 
1389) considers disintegration of the Law to be the purpose of 
looking for the “inner” meaning; but he approves the conviction 
of those who, while accepting the literal, believe in a second, 
anagogical sense of the text compatible with its “outward read- 
ing.»‘ But the soundest methodological principles could not su^ 
press allegorical, numerological, or simply partisan la^wU of the 
ever more venerated Book, to whose authority everybody made 

pretense to cling. . , j j 

The professional mufassir, explainer of the Koran, needed a 
wide range of scientific information—lexicographical, grammatical, 
stylistic—but also a command of the sciences of the readings of the 
text (qird^di), the occasions of revelation {asbdb on-nuwy), the abro¬ 
gated passages, the principles of law, f^adith, and so on. The study 
of the Book unquestionably spurred and channeled research activ¬ 
ity and helped develop certain branches of scientific endeavor. 
RationaUsm analyzed and criticized the legends of former prophets 
much in the spirit of the European eighteenth century but perhaps 
with more submissivencss to the koranic revelation itself. A modus 
tivendi is sought for the accommodation of nonkoranic scienc^. 
Mutahhar al-Maqdisl (JL 966), for example, not unlike some early 
Christian defenders of the art, asserts the validity of astrology, 
before its abolition by Islam, and suggests that successful astrol¬ 
ogers may have gained their insight from one of the books of God 
without, of course, sharing in that knowledge of the hidden that 
God has reserved for Himself.** But, on the whole, koranic and “sec¬ 
ular” science never coalesced. 

The Muslim sermon, generally brief, eschatological, and at¬ 
tuned to the feeling of fear of the Hereafter, makes ample use of 
koranic quotations. Warning and threat are couched largely m 
imagery developed on the scriptural model. The emotional effect of 
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Koran recitation must have hcen extremely strong^ especially 
among the mystically inclined, as we hear of koranic lines provok¬ 
ing ecstasy and even swoons or death. The Prophet himself is 
described as being overcome by feeling on hearing certain lines 
recited to hiiTi,“ The question was debated whether it was allow¬ 
able to listen to the Koran, for the sake of experiencing ecstasy^' 
and decided affirmatively^ ostensibly on sacred precedent but ac¬ 
tually because of the complete permeation of the devotional life 
with koranic woixfing and associations. 

By giving the Araijs a Book, God elevated them to the rank of 
the other scripturaries; by giving them the final revelation of the 
Koran He lifted them above the others. Since the Helleniatic period 
the possession of a revealed book had been the mark of most new 
rcli^ous groups. In Muhammad^s world the primitive polytheist 
alone lacked, this distinction. Small wonder that adherence or non- 
adherence to a Book became for Muhammad as well as for later 
Islam the great divide between groups such as could be legally dealt 
v^ith and integrated in the Muslim atate and such as could be given 
only the choice of conversion or death. The Maniehaeans were 
probably the only scripturaries not to win recognitian as a protect¬ 
ed community* 

Muhamruad knew that he was written of in the earlier books 
(Koran 6:156), In fact, Jesus had announced him by his name, 
Ahmad (Koran 61:6). When Clitistlans and Jews denied the claliin, 
extensive polemics developed on the interpretation of biblifaE, 
especially Old Testament, passage?. Generally speaking, most 
Christ]an-Muslim controier?}^ during the Middle Ages consisted 
of pitting one book against tlie other, refuting the earlier rev ektioas 
by means of the Inter, or disproving the claim of the later to finaUty 
if not rejecting their ncceptability altogether. Civic dispute within 
Islam used koranic passages to identify a leader with a predicted 
personality or to demonstrate the validity of a political program. 
The Book held the key to all problems in a society in which the 
reformer fought for the restitution of its original perfection rather 
than to introduce innovations* Despite, or perhaps owing to, the 
varying and conflicting uses to which the Book was put, it Iwcamc 
a factor in unifying the tfear and Middle Kast. Down to tlie pres¬ 
ent it has provided a pervasive substratum ia the intellectual life 
of the region and has been tJie most effective single factor in main¬ 
taining the supremacy over the rising vernaculars of a universally 
accepted standard Arabic. 
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This could hardly have happened if the Koran had not been a 
remarkable literary achievement. Wliile employing the rhymed 
prose, saiS accepted by his contemporaries for religious utterance, 
Mubammad succeeded in presenting Arabic literature with some¬ 
thing entirely new. Not only did the Koran discuss many a subject 
never before presented in organized Arabic speech, but it introduced 
new imagery, new turns of phrase, and, in many instances, new 
words to convey new concepts. It was the first great monument of 
Arabic prose. Not without reason was its literary form among the 
principal arguments for its miraculous character. There is no doubt 
that the Muslim theorists exaggerated tlie beauty of individual 
passages for dogmatic reasons, that they have strained explanations 
to justify syntactical weaknesses, and that not infrequently their 
praise of the text betraj's a prejudged case; yet they were right in 
stressing its inimitability. Any replica“-tliere were some attempts 
in this direction—was bound to be a shallow failure. As time wore 
on, the Muslim theory of inspiration barred any formal criticism 
of the Koran. Where Christian doctrine presents the human writer 
of a biblical book as a free agent under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, who preserves his own style and mentality as well as his 
own ideas and methods of historiography, Islamic theology makes 
Muhammad a mere instrument chosen to convey a text w'hose pre¬ 
cise formulation was taught him by revelation and to w'hich he was 
permitted to make no contribution beyond that of keeping it letter- 
perfect. This difference in the interpretation of the nature of a 
sacred or revealed scripture largely accounts for the absence in 
Islam of that freedom with which, among others. Saint Augustine 
discusses the stylistic peculiarities of the New Testament. “The 
Christian had his scriptures in translation and had not been taught 
to look upon the original as actual discourse in the Lord’s own 
tongue. Besides, the Bible could not escape being judged against 
the Greco-Roman literary tradition while the Koran stood out in 
Arabic literature as an unprecedented phenomenon for the critical 
valuation of which no tried standard existed. Therefore, in Chris¬ 
tianity, the ready admission of the formal imperfection of Scrip¬ 
ture.”” It must, how-ever, be remembered that, in certain periods, 
Christianity insisted on the inspired character even of the punctua¬ 
tion of the Hebrew Old Tc.stament.** Koranic phrasing gained in 
influence on Arabic literary prose. Insertions of brief koranic pas¬ 
sages in poetry and prose became highly popular. Out of a feeling 
of reverence for the sacred text, the MAlikite legists disapproved 
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of this figure of or^ at bestj admitted it only in prose’’ In 

the arts, koranic lines were widely used in ornamenUtion, and ko* 
ranic situations were troquently treated in miniature palntlngr 
Veneration for the Book was unbounded.^* Tradition knows that 
^^the Koran is dearer to God than heaven and earth and w^hat is 
in them/'*" Ghaa&flll says: "Therefore the verses of the Koran, in 
relation to intelligence, have the value of sunlight iu relation to the 
eyesiglit, to wit, it is by this sunlight that the act of seeing is ae- 
comphshed,”*^ It is not the only book that commands the reverence 
of the Islamic worlds but Bu^rl’s (d. 870) Q^dt Tyad’s 

(d* 1149) Shifd\ and JuzfilE^s (d. 14G5] DaWil al-hairdt never at¬ 
tained to anything approximating the Koran^s significance for educa¬ 
tion. It is true that in its best period Islam fostered types of educa¬ 
tion that were largely "secular," philosophical-scientific and phil- 
ological-literarj'; but by and large, and more particularly after the 
consolidation of orthodoxy in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
education centered more and more on the Koran. 

The power inherent in the Word of God leads to a belief in its 
medical potency. The use of the apotropaJe and the names of 
God is contrasted as spiritual medicine w'itli the physical.*’ Tradi¬ 
tion is rich in saying^i like: "In the Fdtifta [stJra 1) is a remedy for 
every disease”; or, "Make use of two cures, honey and the Ko¬ 
ran."” The Prophet himself is represented as recommending and 
practicing this kind of medical magic. The Koran prohibita magie 
expressly (Koran 5:92); nevertheless its very te^t hoa come to be 
used in the preparation of talismans, in the warding of incanta¬ 
tions,*’ in divination by numbers, and in the series CoTunkas 
(divining by the first tejct that meets the ej’ft on opening the 
Book),** to mention but a few- of the techniques of Hellenistio 
magic that found themselves accepted throughout the Islamic 
world. In fact, popular sentiment justifies the unorthodox attitude 
by the pronunciation of tJie name of Allfih during the rites as well 
as by inclusion in the formulary of incantations of His own w'or^ 
as contained in tlie Koran." In the same spirit the Koran will 
serv-e on occasion "as a sort of vocabulary for tJiG language of 
dreams; as a ship signifies safety, because the Avord "save" is used 
in thq Koran in connection with iCoah’s ark,"" 

By entering into every intellectual and emotional aspiration, 
on wliatever level, the Koran has provided the nmny sects and 
nations of Islam with a large area of shared understandings. Such 
common ground does not prevent fission, but it does offer a large 
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measure of conceptual and imaginative homogeneity and a uni¬ 
versally accepted framework for value judgments. The Book 
g[uarantees a measure of mutual understandability, if not under¬ 
standing, and a spiritual refuge in which to recover from the strmn 
of reality and to gain strength for yet another attempt to organize 
this refractory world under God. 
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45. Cf. C. H. Becker, /s/omsludisn (Leipaig, 1924-32), I, 372-74. 

46 D. 8. Margoliouth, op. eit, IV, 818a. A good idea of the extent to which the 
Koran is woven into the life of the believer can be gained from the article of J. 
Jomier, "La place du Coran dans la vie quotidienne en figypte,” I^ue IB LA 
(Tunis), XV (1952), 131-66. Cf. also C. Snouck Hurgronje, ilekka in the Latter 
Pari of the 19th Century (Leiden, 1931), p. 198, for the attitude toward the Koran 
of the general public. 
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THE SPIRIT OF ISLAM AS SHOWN 
IN ITS LITERATURE 

I 

The search for reflections of the spirit of Islam in literature \iill 
be meaningful only when it is interpreted as the search for such 
character traits as are readily derivable from or co-ordinable with 
essential elements of Islamic doctrines or outlook. Two method¬ 
ological difficulties immediately come to mind: for one thing, safe¬ 
guards have to be taken against that \icious circle which finds the 
scholar defining the nature of Islam from the c\idence of Muslim 
literature which evidence he then employs to demonstrate the ef¬ 
fect Islam has had on the literary production of its adherents; and, 
for the other, the problem must be considered in the same light as 
the kindred quest for a Christian or a Muslim philosophy. In what 
sense can it be said that a denominationally determined philosophy 
exists? In so far as problems and tools of philosophical inquiry are 
based on universal human concerns the concept of a particular 
tjT)e of philosophical investigation, to be dubbed Muslim or Chris¬ 
tian, is hardly relevant. The concept can be defended only when it 
is understood as impl3ing the rational justification and interpreta¬ 
tion of certain data that are peculiar to, saj', Islam or Christianity 
and which were originally received by trarnsrational means. Ls it, 
then, meaningful to speak of an Islamic literature, beyond using 
“Islamic'* as a convenient comprehensive term for the several 
peoples which at one time or another professed Islam? 

It is obvious that the concept of literature iti^elf needs a more 
precise definition. Nothing would be gained if it ivere to be stated 
that theological, ethical, or political writings arc in tunc with the 
religious principles of the writers and thus, in the ca.se of Mu.slim.s, 
reflect the spirit of Islam. The concept of literature will have to 
be restricted to bcUcs-leUrcs or, better still, to any work or part.s 
thereof which were composed with a definite \icw to producing or 
creating a work of art—in other words, to works in the origin of 
which an aesthetic aspiration has been active. Once literature is 
thus confined to poetry, ornate prose, a great deal of what the 
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Arabs would consider adab, certain sections of historical works, 
and pages like the rhymed prose introduction to Muqaddast’s 
geography,* the question can be attacked; and it can be approached, 
it would seem, on four different levels: 

o) Interest may be focused on conlent. 

The discussion of themes introduced by Islam can be traced. 
Echoes or even expositions of Muslim doctrine and Muslirn ethics 
may be encountered. Some of the imagery will be recognized as 
being descended from koranic phraseology or from the poignant 
dicta of the early badUh. Although, strangely enough, there has 
been a certain time lag between the acceptance of Islam and the 
use of Islamic ideas, metaphors, and allusions by the converted, 
it took less than two generations to impregnate permanently 
Arabic literature with themes and modes of expression that were 
more or less directly associated with religious motifs. It is hardly 
necessary to call attention to the development in the later Middle 
Ages of a specifically religious poetry, as represented, for instance, 
by poems in praise of the prophet Muhammad and by comparable 
endeavors to glorify certain saints. Viewed in this manner, the spirit 
of Islam is traceable almost everywhere in the literatures of the 
Muslim territories, yet it remains questionable whether this ob¬ 
servation contributes in any way significantly to our understanding 
of the relation betw'een Islam as a religious and sociopolitical sys¬ 
tem and the literary productions of the believers. 

h) Attention may be transferred from content to the outward 
form. 

The preference of the “Islamic” literatures for poetrj' and ornate 
prose leaps to the eye. The Koran, one might argue, provides the 
outstanding example of an extensive composition in rhjTned prose. 
Nevertheless it would be difficult to insist that the universal predi¬ 
lection for the oratio vincta (bound forms) could be connected with 
the model set by the Holy Book. In fact, it is only too obrious that 
the preference for poetry and rhymed prose is rooted in the pre- 
I.slamic Arabic tradition and w'as taken up and developed in scribal 
circles that were in no w'ay inspired by specifically Islamic con¬ 
siderations. Thus the tendency toward poetry, in preference to 
prose, may be called Islamic only in so far as Arabiam and Islam 
coincide to a certain extent both from the point of view of histori¬ 
cal fact and from that habitually professed by the average believer. 
Better still, the tradition may be termed “Islamic” because Islam 
has adopted the Arabic linguistic and literary tradition as its prin- 
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cipal means of self-representation. As the language of revelation, 
Arabic has some qualities of a sacred language; as the tradition of 
the Prophet's countrymen, the pre-Islamic literary tradition—al¬ 
though emphatically secular—has become authoritative, and its 
authority is all the more accepted as it pronde.s an indispensable 
key to the lexicographical understanding of revelation itself. This 
early identification of Arabism and Islam did not, however, rigidify 
the tradition of the literary form to the extent of rendering it com¬ 
pletely unresponsive to innovation. For with the rise of the cultural 
prestige of Iranian Islam, the Persian modification.s and enrich¬ 
ments of this basically Arabic tradition are generally adopted and 
in a sense identified as a natural and a typical mode of Islamic 
self-expression. It is the aesthetic attraction of its limited novelty 
which led to the integration of the Persian contribution into what 
the Islamic world at large would consider authoritative or standard 
form. So at this level it again remains an open question whether 
it is at all legitimate to attempt a co-ordination of the literary 
habits of "Muslim” literature with essential structural traits of 
Islam. 

c) It one turns to the inner form —that is to say, to the consider¬ 
ation of e.ssential structural features and basic aspirations that arc 
peculiar to the literary tradition of Islamic peoples, the situation 
changes somewhat. 

(1) It has often been observed by Westerners that Arabic liter¬ 
ary w'orks are characterized, not to say disfigured, by a certain in¬ 
coherence or discreteness in composition. More fairly put, an exclu¬ 
sive attention seems to be given to the individual verse, phrase, or 
paragraph, at the expense of the consistent layout of the whole. 
The Arab critics themselves have time and again demonstrated 
that the value of a poem to them would depend on the perfection 
of its individual lines. The critic encourages improved formulation 
of a traditional motif as a worthy goal of the poet, and frequently 
improved rendition is tantamount to a more concise one. .4uthors 
of prose works frequently profess their anxiousness to forestall a 
flagging of the reader’s attention by quick shifts from one subject 
to another, or by a somewhat brusque transition from seriou-sness 
to jest; and they do not, by and large, concern themselves with 
maintaining the unity of their original or principal theme through¬ 
out a book.* On the contrary, they seem to have taken a distinct 
delight in allowing themselves to be led away and astray by their 
associations, and the public appears to have been well satisfied with 
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this procedure. It may be said perhaps that Arabic literature oper¬ 
ates on a span of attention which is much shorter than that pre¬ 
supposed by Western literature. 

It may be tentatively and somewhat hesitatingly suggested that 
there exists a certain psj’chological affinity between this leaping 
from topic to topic, these momentary shifts of attention and 
mood, and the occasionalistic world \'iew which dominates Muslim 
theology and scholastic philosophy. It is well known that, for exam¬ 
ple, Ash^arism, especially as developed by B&qill&nl (d. 1013), 
sees time as a discontinuous sequence of time atoms. God re¬ 
creates the world in each time atom but only for its duration. Cer¬ 
tain thinkers have been careful to stress the nonreality in terms of 
time of the intervals between the individual time atoms. Nonethe¬ 
less, it is incontrovertible that B&qillAni’s world is discrete, depend¬ 
ing on continuous re-creation, and consequently not structured in 
terms of a self-directing regularity—this world will possess duration 
but neither continuity nor predictable “developmental” direction 
(although its end has been disclosed by revelation). At the end of 
the Middle Ages, Jftm! (d. 1492) summarizes the doctrine of the 
“moment”: 

The universe consists of accidents pertaining to a single substance, which is 
the Reality underlying all existences. This universe is changed and renewed 
unceasingly at every moment and every breath. Every instant one universe is 
annihilated and another resembling it takes its place.... In consequence of 
this rapid succession, the spectator is deceived into the belief that the universe 
is a permanent existence. ... Thus it never happens that the Very Being is re¬ 
vealed for two successive momenta under the guise of the same phenomenon.* 

This outlook expresses itself in many ways. We find definitions 
of faith as the sum of good deeds; of man, as consisting of atoms and 
accidents; of a body, as an assembly of accidents.* This occasional¬ 
ism was developed with a view* to safeguarding God's autocratic 
majesty in terms of His full independence from law and obligation, 
even self-imposed. Thus it may be said that the trend toward view¬ 
ing the world as discontinuous and, again, of concentrating on de¬ 
tail and incident rather than coherence and rounded composition 
is connected with the very core of the Islamic experience. In this 
fashion one may co-ordinate, not genetically but in terms of affinity, 
the literature and the philosophical and theological doctrines of 
Islam, and one would perhaps be justified in seeing in this outlook 
on literature a specifically Islamic phenomenon. 

(2) In deference to the Arabic tradition, the literary theory 
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of the Islamic peoples does not provide for fiction. The Arab critics^ 
however rich their conceptnel tools, did not develop tlie concepts 
of plot and action, "It is & rather strange fact that Arabic litera¬ 
ture, so rich in anecdotal material, so eager to seize upon the un¬ 
usual word or deed, never did seriously turn toward the large-scale 
narrative or the drama. Except for parables and short stories, many 
of which are borrowings from foreign literatures or more or less 
accurate retracings of true incidents, the Arab Muslim disdained 
literary invention,”' In fact, wherever possible the story is pre¬ 
sented as a report, the invention as an actual happening. In thifl 
aversion to letting oneself be caught by the urges of imagination, m 
this anxiety to remain within the bounds of the factual and the real, 
a correspondence to certain attitudes concerTLing man which Islam 
inculcated from its ver^^ beginnings may be divined* In its jealousy 
of the omnipoteoce of the Lord, w'hich is most impressi^'eiy demon¬ 
strated by His being the one and only Creator, the new^ faith was 
very careful to deny man any poivers that might even by a purely 
verbal ffuid pro quo, induce a misconception of man^s innate gifts 
and hence of Jiis position in relation to AllAh. 

Poetical production was judged on criteria suggested by a pecul¬ 
iar moral realism. In an often quoted passage from tlie si^called 
"SHra of the Poets," those poets arc berated in a context which 
tends to render suspect the very source of their inspiration. 

The pne-Islfliiiic poet tyas thought to be under tbe diraet influence of a demon 
and ia on aeeoaion represented bjj cotnpelled to write by the brute force of hia 
jinn or shailAft. But the necessity to maiabaia a preeUe distinction b^wsen the 
laapiratlon of the Prophet and tti&tof the poeta prevented the sublimatLon of 
the early Idea of poetry as a gift or imposition emenatirtg from a. nonhuniao 
power after the maooer id which, einoDg the GreekB, Plato came to see in the 
poet the eutonomoua interpreter of the divine affi&tua.* 

The Koran relegates the poet definitely to a questionable pcsition, 
“Shall I tell you upon w’hom the satans come down?—They come 
down upon every liar guilty.^They listen, but most of them speak 
falsely,—And the poets—them follow' the beguiled,—Seest thou 
not how they rove in every valley,—And that they say [in verse] 
what they do not do?”^ 

The thcologicttl iuadtnitsebility of human creativenesa waa £up]icrted by the 
uncertamty of the distinction in the generei conficiouancse between creation, 
artistic aud intellectual, and the true (nraho tznihihr TaJiing itainspiration from 
a legend that had bc«n received mto tha apocryphal Arabic CjChhiioE of the In¬ 
fancy, the Koran (3:44 and 5:llC) deplete Jesus as "creating figures like blrdi 
from day . . . and then breathing upoo them so ttiat they become birds,by the 
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jjcrmission of God. The artist as a shaper of forms is felt to be in rivalry with 
the Lord. On Judgment Day the makers of figures anil be asked to inhale life 
into their works; but they will fail and be consigned to eternal punishment.* 

Although in these two instances, the tendency to discreteness and 
the aversion to fiction, an affinity between literary and religious 
attitude ttill be rather readily discerned, there arises immediately 
a difficulty of a different kind, for it is e\'ident that the Persians 
de\iatc to a not inconsiderable e.xtent from the direction set by the 
Arab-Islamic tradition. Neo-Persian literature does have coherency 
and extensive composition, and it also does admit fiction or at 
least fictional patterns through which moral and religious truths 
are presented. The Persian epics are lengthy, well-planned works, 
for the most part re-treatments of motifs taken over from older 
Persian literature. There is an unmistakable joy in the narration 
of tliose semihistorical incidents.® The epic tale is clearly and con¬ 
sistently structured and, in spite of the fact that the very length 
of some epics makes it rather difficult for the poet to maintain a 
strict and unified line of composition, the poet keeps control of 
his material despite the various digressions and excursuses in which 
he indulges. The poet docs not refrain from inventing new' tales or, 
at least, from so completely reshaping inherited ones that the 
question of originality becomes a very subtle one. The religious epic 
itself, which one might presume would be least subjected to en¬ 
croachments upon the Arab-Muslim tradition, actually shows the 
keenest originality in providing fictionlike and actionlike frames 
for psychological developments, such as the ascent of the soul to 
union with God. In fact, anecdotes, whose pretense to historicity 
is of the most tenuous kind, are the preferred means to illustrate 
teachings of mystical and moralistic intent. 

In this manner one is suddenly confronted by the larger problem 
of the over-all relation between “Islamic” ciNdlization and the local 
cultures wth w’hich it has established contact and which, on the 
level of official theology and science, it appears to have more or 
less completely submerged. The situation that obtains in the litera¬ 
ture of the Persians and of those Muslim nations that have follow'ed 
the Persian cultural lead documents the fact that in certain im¬ 
portant a.spccts of intellectual life the Islamic impulse had to ex¬ 
press itself through the local tradition; one might almost say that 
it had to reconstitute, even eliminate, relevant parts of its own 
essence for w’hich significant traits of the local tradition would then 
be substituted. In tliis manner Persian form developments, mystical 
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poems of a peculiar type^ fljid^ in certain countries, eveji fictioHj 
were accepted from the Persian, tradition as integral parts of latamic. 
cultural productivity* 

It is true that the autlioritatdvc character of Arabic as the sacred 
language as well aa the authoritative character of many of the books 
Written in Arabic helped to maintain the cultural superiority or, 
at least, the superior prestige of the Arabic literary tradition ivithin 
tJie whole of Islam. Also, its priority in time over against, for in- 
Btance, the indueritial neo-Persian litemry tradition, contributed 
toward securing its position. On the other hand, the local language 
usually persisted on the hsf/cs-iisiijies level, all the more so perhaps 
as the ofGcial Islamic attitude toward those beffes-feifres was one of 
disregard, not to say disdain. Nationalistic movements as early 
as the ninth century engaged in bitter and often unfair criticism 
of the Arabic language and its hterature. This fight of the Islamic 
or Islamized nations for their self-respect in terms of the hteraiy 
values they produced or denied naturally made the Arab attitude 
toward their tradition even laore rigorously conservative than it 
had already become, for the simple reason that it pro^'ided the clue 
to the understanding of the Holy Book. As a result, literary dis¬ 
cussion of theology and philosophy and, in general, any presenta¬ 
tion of theoretical matter tend to adhere much more strictly to the 
Isiamic pattern as evolved in Arabic-speaking territories than to 
that type of literary endeavor which is informed by the tendency to 
self-expression, however limited by the conventions of the day. It 
is unquestionably its emotional root which has rendered possible 
the iniiltration of specifically Persian characteristics into the reli¬ 
gious poetry of the Muslim mystics.^* 
d) The ailiiude Inward and ezpedatioTis /ram Uteralure may be 
considered for aUmtiee with characterigticsJly Muslim traits. 

Arabic and Persian literature as well as the official literature of 
the nations carrpng on the Arabic or Persian tradition are clearly 
to be considered learned literatures. This is to say that the poet was 
not expected to follow his natural and untutored genius j rather he 
was required before starting on his career to become steeped in 
the inherited lore of his craft, to identify himself with its traditional 
aspirations, and to obtain mastery of the techniques of his art as 
they had been transmitted from generation to generation* In an 
often quoted page Cwritten in 1156), NijfimI fArhdt sayft of the 
poet that "he must be well versed in many divers sciences, and 
eclectic amidst divergent customs; for as poetry is of advantage 
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in every science, so is every science of advantage in poetry.”*^ The 
implications of this statement will be fully understood only when 
it is realized that the poet’s achievement w^as judged not only by 
his aesthetic accomplishment, but also on the factual correctness 
of his statements. This idea of correctness does not necessarily sug¬ 
gest that tlie poet’s discussions needed to be accurate in terms of 
naturalistic standards. It is rather to be interpreted as an obligation 
on the part of the writer to reproduce the canonical patterns and 
molds in which certain topics had been conventionally cast. It is 
true that some horses have long, and others short, tails; but this 
trivial fact does not entitle the poet to praise a horse with a short 
tail. He is to select the appropriate objects for his discussions, be 
they panegyrical or satirical, and to discuss them in the appropriate 
manner. He is to see to it that they are properly styled before 
being properly praised or run dowm.’* 

The training which the poet w'as supposed to undergo was de¬ 
signed to prepare him for these “learned” aspects of his task. 

But to this (highest] rank a poet cannot attain unless in the prime of his life 
and the season of his youth he commits to his memory twenty thousand couplets 
of the poetry of the Ancients, keeps in view [as models) ten thousand verses of 
the works of the Moderns, and continually reads and remembers the dfwdns 
of the masters of his art, observing how they have acquitted themselves in the 
strait passes and the delicate places of song, in order that thus the different 
styles and varieties of verse may become ingrained in his nature, and the de¬ 
fects and beauties of poetry' may be inscribed on the tablet of his understand¬ 
ing. In this way his style will improv'e and his genius will develop. Then, when 
his genius has thus been 6rmly established in the power of poetical expression, 
and his verse has become even in quality, let him address himself seriously to 
the poetic art, study the science of prosody,. . . then let him make a critical 
study of poetic ideas and phraseology*, plagiarisms, biographies, and all the 
sciences of this class, with such a Master as knows these matters, so that he in 
turn may' merit the title of Master... 

This attitude tow’ard poetical accomplishment is perfectly in 
tune with the general formalization of Islamic leturning and the 
overwhelming prestige w’hich is accorded knowledge per se in Is¬ 
lamic citilization. This appreciation of know'ledge, in turn, is 
directly related to the fundamental aspiration of Islam. To the 
Muslim, the purpose of man is the ser\ice of God in the hope of 
eternal felicity. Through revelation God has communicated to man 
the exact w’ays in w’hich He wishes to be served. The data of reve¬ 
lation themselves, the tradition of and about the Prophet, various 
methods of deductive reasoning—they are the means that have 
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})een used hy the comnninity to elaborate that complete system of 
prescriptions and proljibitions^ ohedience Lo Ai'hich will almost 
(^laarantee Paradise to the faithful. It is the leamed of the com- 
muuityj the doctors of the faith, who are the repositories of this 
saving knowledge, and it is tlic duty of every Muslim man and every 
Muslim to join in the (juest for that knowledge whieli 

will make it possible for the community to remain a community 
under God in every detail of it^ life, collectively as well as iidividu- 
ally. It is in the nature of things that the kind of knowledge 
sought after and appreciated must be authoritative as being dii-ect- 
ly derivable from the fundamental sources of the reli^ous experi¬ 
ence and as ha\dng been lived by and acted upon by the believers 
of the early daj'$ of the faith. \^'ith learning ingrained in the 
religious life and with the religious life the justihoatiou of human, 
existence, the eminent prestige of the bearers of tliis near-sacred 
knowledge becomes imderstaudable. This prestige expresses itself 
in many and sometimes quite unexpected ways; thus (d. &47) 
says at the end of one year of his ^nrinfs that nothing remains 
for him but to mention those men of learning w^ho had died during 
that particular year. Then he adds, “As for the ignornnt, ricli or 
poor, w'e shall not bother about It hardly needs to be 

pointed out that within the framework of a civiiiifttion designed to 
accommodate and realize the Islamic aspiration, literature and 
the literati could not withdraw' from the general learned and tradi¬ 
tionalistic style of expression. And since the need to regulate 
Muslim life was tlie same w'hercver Islam spread, regardless of the 
local traditions it encountered and adjusted to, the pressure on 
literature—at least on it$ official representatives—^to remain true 
to the Over-all pattern of an erudite traditionalism, never ceased. 

The relation of the ^'spirit of Islam" to the literary productions 
in the areas dominated by the Muslim religion may, then, perhaps 
be briefly characterized in this guise: the unity of the literatures 
that may because of the religious affiliations of tlieir bearers be 
described as Islamic is safeguarded by the identity of the basic 
existential experience, by the identity of the fundamental intel¬ 
lectual interests, by the authoritativencss of certain principles of 
form and presentation, not to forget the kindred political and social 
organisation within whicli those peoples aspire to live. Where these 
elements do not directly or indirectly interfere, 1 ocal developments, 
even local fa-^hions, based on non-Islamic traditions have fairly 
free rein, as mai'' be seen by some of the iiterary trends that w'crc 
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successful in Persia and Spain or even in some of the heart lands of 
Islam, such as Mesopotamia. The Islamic aspiration unifies the 
local traditions, trimming them somewhat in terms of topics and 
freedom of form, but also by shaping the human ideal which is 
reflected in poems and adab books. On the whole, however, the 
Islamic aspiration operates and becomes effective through the local 
tradition, even as the peculiar Muslim piety would appear time and 
agsiin in local garb. These local variations of the Muslim tradition 
have often been noticed by the Muslims themselves who, in their 
concern for the genuine and by its very nature indifferentiatable 
tradition of the founder, could hardly do other than brand them 
as bida^ (blameworthy) innovations. 

It does not seem that this situation differs too much from the 
relation, obtaining in the Western Middle Ages, between a specifi¬ 
cally Christian literature and the several national literatures which 
strove to emerge in the local languages. A number of questions 
suggest themselves in this connection but, fortunately, need not 
be answered here. There is, first of all, the intriguing problem: why 
did some local traditions resist and assert themselves wthin the 
Islamic tradition while others j-ielded? The question also might be 
ventilated whether it would not be expedient to reclassify the medi- 
ev'al literatures as primarily Islamic or Christian rather than mak¬ 
ing a national affiliation the principal basis of classification. But 
were one to accept such reclassification, one would be confronted 
with a new problem: at what period in the modem literary develop¬ 
ment does the description by nations become more significant 
than that by cultures—and this in spite of the fact that even tlie 
most tjTically national literatures in the Christian as well as in the 
Islamic ci\ilizational area retain characteristically their connection 
with the civilization to which they owe perhaps not their ori¬ 
gin but their early cachet? 

II 

In his Eleventh A.ssembly Hartri (d. 1122) takes his rapporteur, 
al-Hikrith b. Hammam, to a graveyard where a funeral happens to 
be in progress. When the interment is over, an old man harangues 
tlie mourners, admonishing them to slough off heedlessncss and 
become aware of their insincerity. Passing from rhymed prose to 
poetry proper, he exhorts his listeners to mend their ways while 
there is still time. When he is done, he asks for alms. AI-^jArith 
recognizes in the preacher Abfi Zaid of Sarflj, the hero of the 
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Maqdmdl, and takes him to task for his hypocrisy. But Abft Eaid 
retorts brashly and quickly parts company i^dth his censor. 

What then, in this famous maqdma, may be appraised as peculiar¬ 
ly Islamic? What ean be shown to follow a specifically Arabic 
bterary tradition? 

a) The Islamic dharacter of the ciynf^nt is readily demonstrable. 
The theme has never lacked treatment since the passing of the 
Frophett Early Muslim piety, motivated largely by a contempla¬ 
tion of the end, by the need to live with one’s death, viewed human 
easteoce as a brief preliminary to dissolution, a Long stay in the 
^frave, and the terrors of judgment and eternal punishment. The 
Prophet is quoted as saying: "Hearts will rust even as iron will.'^ 
Then he was asked: "What is their polish?" He replied; "Reading 
the Koran and visiting the graves.”” 

The very hardness of heart, gasdtva, to cure which al-H&rith 
repairs to the graveyard, is described in Tradition, A man said to 
<Shsha: “Mother of the Faithful, 1 have a disease; hast thou a 
remedy for it?" She said: "What is thy disease?" He said: “Hard¬ 
ness of heart." She said: "A bad disease is thine; but visit the sick, 
and attend funerals and keep in mind dcath."’^ The famous preach¬ 
er, I bn al-Jauzi (d. 1200), advises the faithful, “0 my brother, if 
you wish to know the state you will be in after your death, go out 
to the graves and look at them in their effacement. Imagine your 
own grave amidst them. Then reflect on what you will need in 
your grave. And gather much of it as you T^Ill spend a long time in 
your grave—[what you need is] good works."^^ 

The theme of man’s heedlessness, wliich dominates the saj^ part 
of Abo Zaid^s address, is well anchored in the Koran. It carries 
through as a principal motif from al-Ba^ri (d. 72S) to Ibn 

al-Jauzt (and beyond). "0 man—and we all of us are that manl— 
awake from they heedlessnesa and rouse thj.'self from thy somno¬ 
lence. It is time for the physician to be called in to you with his 
medicaments; for [otherwise] no recovery from what has befallen 
you may be hoped for."^^ 

JdarJrt moves on to another theme concisely adumbrated in the 
Koran. “Rivalry for increase [in wealth and children] deflects you 
until you visit the graves; nay, but ye shall know [what reward 
you will have earnedll"^* For 

your [etemalj hoiflt, be it Eniserj^ Cr you have do d&gr t* it 

ercept the grave.** 
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“Sinless was I created from dust] full of sins have I returned to 
dust.”** The Prophet is reported as saying: never yet has a man 
turned his mind often to death without experiencing an increase in 
his good works. Therefore, Ibn al-Jauzl continues, do bethink your¬ 
selves often of it; make death your headrest when asleep; prepare 
yourselves many a good deed; God will have mercy on him who 
has mercy on himself.** It is in this key that Abfl Zaid’s poem ends. 

There is thus hardly a phrase in the maqdma whose motif could 
not be traced in Muslim theological and paraenetic writing. If it 
be argued that Christian parallels could easily be found, the Isla^c 
character of flarlri’s sermon would not thereby be impugned; it is 
only that the common features of the medieval Christian and of 
the medieval Muslim views of life would be brought into focus. 

h) On the other hand, the outward form of Hariri's presentation— 
the mise en setne, the soj^poetry sequence, and largely also the 
motif sequence—may clearly be considered as a phenomenon 
peculiar to the ci\ilization of Islam. In fact, the relevant question 
with regard to this outward form is not w’hether it may be con¬ 
sidered a product of the Muslim civilizational area, but to which 
literary' tradition does it owe its characteristics. 

The magdma, Standpredigt,^ is a comparatively late develop¬ 
ment. It does not seem to have any pre-Islamic roots. The recita¬ 
tions of the jussds, the professional tellers of anecdote and religious 
lore, and perhaps the harangues of certain preachers,contribute 

the popular basis of what (after an abortive start by the philologist, 
Ibn Duraid [d. 9341) Badi^ az-Zam4n al-Hamadini (d. 1008) is 
supposed to have been the first to turn into a brief sketch of espe¬ 
cially clmice and varied diction. Greek mimus and Greek diatribe are 
likely to have been contributor}' elements in the formation of this 
semidramatic form, which, like the earlier qa^ida Sdsdniyya of 
Abfl Dulaf (ft. 930-50) ’with its use of the argot of criminals and 
beggars, and the later sliadow plays of Ibn Daniyftl (d. 1310) wth 
their portrayal of the popular milieu, has always remained the 
domain of the sophisticated and the erudite. 

The maqdma is first met with in Arabic, but it is not an offshoot 
of the classical Arabic heritage, nor can its growth be anticipated 
during the “Arab" empire of the Umayyads. The re-animation of a 
Hellenistic literary form by its acceptance as a frame within which 
to show characters and incidents as they could typically occur 
only in a Muslim metropolitan environment and by lifting it into 
the literary sphere through the use of a difficult and subtle language 
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full of allusions, conoeita, and technical artifice—this aTnalgamation 
of lieteropceneous eleTncnte by meEiii$ of the imposition of a unity of 
styles-reflects significantly in a restricted sphere that larger proc¬ 
ess to which Islamic civilization owes its origin and its fertility. 

When the rnaq^ma is thus identified as an Islamic rather than as 
ft specifically Arabic literary kind it is not implied that none of its 
formal elements would be ascribabie to the Arabic tradition more 
narrowly defined. The interchange of prose and poetry in a single 
piece of narrative is pre-Islamic. In the ayy^m. tales, the reports of 
the battle daj^ of the Bedouin Arabs^ not infrequently the prose 
sections can be shown to have gronii up around a core of topical 
verse. In other contexts the illustrative poem is secondary to the 
prose account. The use of prosimetry with both elements on an 
equal footing, tliat is to say with their employment planned before¬ 
hand by the narrator, can, with some probability, be traced back 
to Hellenistic influences. The maqdmit replaces ordinary with 
rhymed prose but, apart from this added demand on the writer’s 
skill, the customary structure of pro&imetric presentation is main- 
tained^a distinct contribution of the Arabic tradition. 

c) The inner form shows the Arabic preference for quick and 
abmpt trajnsition from eame£5tnass to jest, from the crude to the 
subLine,^^ subtiliaed into an attitude approaching^'romiuitic irony/' 
WTien the preacher in the cemetery has reached the conduaon of 
his sermon with this line: 

Thus have I given my prtcflpta, friend, and shown && ona who ahowelh dfiiHy, 
and happy the iuad who walteth by my doctrines and matfetK them hia pk- 

Al-yUrith unmasks him as an impudent beggan But, unabashed, 
Abil Zaid rejects his criticismi 

Look well, and ^esve thy hlAming; for, tell me, hast thou ever known 1 time 
when A man would not w'En of the world when the game waa Sn hia handfl..* 

The contrast betw een the religious ethics demanded by the sermon 
and the self-seeking vulgarity of the preacher is predicated on the 
Islamic milieu- but here, tlie Islamic setting merely points up possi¬ 
bilities inherent in the earlier literary tradition. 

Unmistakably Islamic are the characters of the two personages 
whom Harirt introduces. To confine tlie analysis to one significant 
element, the identity of their “life curv'e” with that of the typical 
repentant sinner needs to be noted. The reckless and gey, the frivo¬ 
lous and loQse-tongued, the favorites of elegant and well-nigh amor- 
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al circles are apt to break -wnth the world when they feel their de¬ 
cline approaching. Abfi NuwAs (d. 810 or 813) in his later yeare 
threw himself on God’s mercy; Abd ’l-<Atdhiya (d. 828) broke with 
his literary past, at some personal risk, to atone for his erotic songs 
by composing zuhdiyydi, poems of renunciation, after he had been 
awakened to repentance.** 

In the fiftieth (last) maqdma, Abd Zaid redeems his life by a con¬ 
version of unquestioned sincerity. “Truly,” he says to the still 
doubtful al-Hdrith, “I had stood before them [the faithful of 
Bagra] in the stead of a doubter, a deceiver, and, lo, I have turned 
from them \idth the heart of the contrite, the devout.” ^-lidrith 
follows him to the mosque, where Abd Zaid spends his day in prayer 
and recitation of the Koran. At night, “He rose to enter his Oratory, 
and remained alone in converse with the Lord, until, when ^e 
morn shone forth, and the wakeful worshipper was entitled to his 
reward, he followed up his vigil with prayers of praise.” And upon 
hearing his prayers, al-H&rith “wept by reason of the weeping of 
his eves, as he had w’cpt heretofore because of him. 

Al-Hdrith’s understanding for Abd Zaid’s conversion is all the 
more genuine as he, too, had experienced a similar, if less extreme, 
break in his owm life. At the beginning of the Forty-first Assembly, 
al-Hftrith relates: 

I responded to the calls of wantonness in the bloom of my youth, wherefore I 
ceased not visiting dainty damsels and listening to the tunes of song, until the 
Warner had arrived and the freshness of life had turned ita back on me. Then 
I craved for rectitude of watchful conduct, and repented of whet I had tres¬ 
passed in the face of Allah. So I began to drive out evU inclinations by good 
deeds and to mend wicked ways before it was too late, for I turned from the 
morning-call on the fair, to meeting with the God-fearing, and from mixing with 
songstresses to drawing near to men of piety, ...“ 

d) The attitude toward and expectations from literature that have 
promoted the development of the maqdma and preserved its ap¬ 
preciation over the centuries were touched upon by implication 
when tlie learned character of its style was discussed. As a matter 
of fact, the maqdma has always been a preferred medium for the 
display of philological erudition as well as of prosodical virtuosity. 
While the themes of Abd Zaid’s sermons are utterly conventional 
and Hariri’s originality is restricted to their treatment, it must be 
emphasized that, in general, invention of incident, repartee, or 
argument is more important in the maqdma than in other poetical 
kinds favored by Hariri’s contemporaries. True, it is invention on 
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a small scale; yet before the maqdma, in consequence of possi¬ 
bilities and its success^ fell a victim to scholarly pedantry and com¬ 
pletely forsook the realistic tradition of the early Abbasid age, it 
required sufSclcnt originality in detail and perhaps also in composi- 
flonal planning to constitute a genre apartj on this ground alone. 
In this aspect of the maqdma ’^ve may again be entitled to discern 
an Islamic strain as distinguished from or perhaps superimposed 
on the speciitcally Arabic tradition of literary ejcpression. 
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VI 

MUSLIM WORLD VIEW AND MUSLIM SCIENCE 

goal of the first and tlie lastH is 

happiness [in the next ^vorMl^ This happiness as the ob¬ 

jective aim of the individual is attainable by devoting oneself 
to the exclusive service of the Lord, This servdee, in turn, 

consists essentially in an attitude of unqualified obedience,* 
Obedience is rcaliaable only through knowledge, of God's 
will and action, fameJ, consistent T^ith this knowledge, FAfen as 
the Hebrew Proverb rccogrtiics “the fear of tl^e Lord'" as '‘'the 
beginning of knowledgeso the Koran notes that, "of His serv¬ 
ants only those who have knowledge fear AllAh/'* "And God 
Himself," explains al-OhazEill, llie representative theologian of 
Islam Cd. 1111), "has stated to Abraham: I am the Knovnng , . . I 
love every knowledgeable one." In the same vein, GhazsiiU goes 
on, "The Prophet regarded any day as lost in which he did not in¬ 
crease in that knowledge that would draw' him dnser to his Lord.”® 

According to an oft repeated Frophetie Tradition, the search 
for knowledge is incumbent on every believer, male or female. The 
kind of knowledge to be sought is indicated by the purpose of the 
search. 

The lioflor [or nobility, ^Aora/j of knowUdge [or a science] depends on the honor 
of its object, the rant of the [earned, on the rank of tbe kaowledfie. 

Ttieie tati be no doubt that the most excellent, the highest, the most noble, and 
the most glorious of things to be known is God, the Mater, the Cn^tor, the 
Real, the One. Thue, knowledge of Him, which is the science of {Hus] Unity, 
lauMd, will be the most ejcellent,, most glorious, and luost perfect branch of 
knowledge. It is “necessarj knowledge,'' the aeoulsjtbn of wliic-h is required of 
every intelligent person, 

In the concise formula of the Persian mystic Hujwdii (d, ca. 1072- 
77) "the object of human knowledge should be to know God and 
His Commandments,"* 

The Muslima's apprehension of the purpose of his earthly life as 
the outreach for felicity, aa'dda, through sersdee, ^bdda, has shaped 
the fundamental aspirations of his civilization both on the political 
and on the epistemologjcal levels. 

The execution of the correct 't&rfdo is impossible without an or¬ 
ganized community of believers. Such a conam^mity cannot exist 
without government. Hence the primary purpose of governinent 

ill 
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will be to render possible the correct and complete Hbdda. In other 
words, the state is conceived of, above all, as a moral institution. 
Political theory derives its powers from the individual believer's 
obligation ‘^to command the good and prohibit the bad.”* The 
government is charged with protecting the Muslim community 
from possible encroachments on the part of the non-Muslim world, 
with safeguarding it from schism and heresy, and \vith enforcing 
the stipulations of the good life as set forth in Canon Law. The 
Canon Law, or shari^a, is based on Revelation and Prophetic Tra¬ 
dition—the government can neither add nor abrogate an iota. The 
transmission of the Law is in the hands of lawyer-theologians, who 
develop it by interpretation and systematization. Thus the very 
survival of Islam as an organized community under God depends on 
the existence of an adequate body of ^ulamd\ Also, integration in 
that community is indispensable if the individual believer desires 
to lead the correct life as enjoined by Scripture and defined by the 
consensus of the learned. 

Science, as the endeavor to collect and systematize what infor¬ 
mation the community requires to realize its values, will be di¬ 
rected onto two areas of investigation for, contrary to the prevail¬ 
ing attitude of the West, research per se, as an effort to widen man's 
insight into the mysterious ways of the Creator, is not experienced 
as a means of glorifying God.* Its ethical value depends entirely 
on the area to which the investigation is to be directed and on the 
intention, niyya, of the scholar who will undertake it. So, to be fully 
relevant and fully justifiable, science will have to inquire into the 
data of Revelation (and the Prophetic Tradition), on which every 
phase of the correct life must be based; and it will have to orientate 
the believer systematically to this world, in so far as such orienta¬ 
tion is needed for him to understand and organize this world as 
the appropriate stage of the correct life.^* So the classification of 
scientific effort which is meaningful in terms of the Muslim's ulti¬ 
mate objective is a division into two areas of inquiry: (o) you may 
inquire into Revelation (Offenbarungserkundung); and (6) you may 
inquire into the world around you (WeUerkundung).^^ This dichoto¬ 
my agrees in its result, although not in its rationale, with the funda¬ 
mental division of the sciences into Arabic and ancient which is 
generally proposed by Muslim scholars themselves. 

Some twenty years after the death of the Prophet Mul^ammad 
(in A.D. 632) the government prepared an official edition of his 
preserved Revelations, attempting at the same time to suppress 
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what ptivflte colleetioiis had been previously circulating. The par^ 
tial failure of the government's endeavors and the ambiguity of the 
Arabic script of the period in due time created the need for a 
systematic study of the yonae lectioncs of the Book. But it was not 
only an occasional textual uncertainty which needed clarification. 
The very understanding of the sacred words created not inconsider¬ 
able diflicuUies. These diSicuEties could only be resolved by bring¬ 
ing to bear on the text a full measure of philological research. Pre- 
Islatnic poetry pTovided its lexicographical basis. The study of 
literature was to develop into an independent field, but its classical 
material had come to share to such an extent in the prestige of the 
sacred text, to whose explanation it had proved indispensable^ that 
any doubt of its authenticity would come dose to being resented 
as sacrilegious^” 

What has been said of the Koraji applies to Prophetic Tradition 
as well, ft was as auxiliaries to the understanding of Scripture and 
its extension in the that^ despite some hesitation caused by 
^'poetic irresponsibility/' the ^ulamd* accepted philological and liter¬ 
ary studies^ from the most genera^ such as grammar and lesdcogta- 
phyj to the most specifit, snch as prosody and the doctrine of the 
rhyme. The theological and the political use made of Tradition 
called for and justified a study of the traditionalistSj which gave rise 
to biograplucal collections of various kinds. With materials thus 
sifted and interpreted, systematic theology would operate and 
Canon Law would gradually be formalised to grow from a body of 
administrative decisions and of rulings derived from local custom 
into a system integrated in theoloe^cal thought and in fact the 
Islamic science par excellence/* whose roots (Koran, con^ 

sensuSj analogical reasoning) were analysed by a special branch 
of jurisprudence in the light of an epistemology that had to be 
careful of the primacy of the data of faith. 

Inquiry into the surrounding world was dictated by the needs of 
the community: the technique of administration, the principles of 
taxation, and the oganizatiom of the community as suoh tame under 
Ecrutinyj with a comprehensive doctrine of political institutions 
developing as a result; geography first flourished when the govern¬ 
ment required exact descriptiojis of the areas under its authority; 
not only did history yield information concerning tlie life of the 
Prophet and the rise of Islam—it w^aa needed as the receptacle of 
precedent, legal and religiotia.“ 

A modicum of astronomy and mathemarios is required to deter- 
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mine the direction in which to turn prayer, as well as to k^p the 
sacred calendar under control; a certain amount of m^ica biowl- 
edge must be available to tJie fiommunity. But anything that goes 
beyond these manifest (and rclieJously justifiabk) needs can, and 
in fact ought to, be dispensed with,-' No matter how important the 
coiitril>ution Muslim scholars were able to make to the natural 
sciences, and no matter hqw great the interest with 
tain periods, the leading classes and the govcTTiment ifeelt followed 
and supported tliftir researches, those sciences (and their tech¬ 
nological application) had no root in the fundamental nwds and 
aspirations of their civilization. Those accomplishments of Islamic 
mathematical and medical science which continue to compel our 
admiration were developed in areas and in periods where the dites 
were itilUng to go beyond and possibly against the basic etrains of 
orthodox tliought and feeling. For the sciences never did shed the 
aiispicion of bordering on the impious w hich, to the strict, be 

near4dentical with 'tlie religiously uncalle^l-for. This is why tlm 
pursuit of the natural sciences aa that of pblosophy tended to be- 
!^me located in relatively small and esoteric circles and why but 
few of their representatives would escape an occasional uneasiness 
with regard to the moral implientioiis of their endeavors^a mood 
whicJi not infrequently did result in some kind of an apologj' for 
their work. It is not so mucli the constant struggle whicJi their 
representatives found themselves involved in against the 
hcn.sive skepticism of the orthodox which in the end smothered 
the progress of their w‘ork; rather it was the fact, which became 
more and more obiiouj^, that their i-cscsrchcs had nothing to give 
to their community which this community could accept as an es¬ 
sential enrichment of their llve..J^ Wlien in the later Middle Ages 
scientific endeavor in certain fields very nearly died down, the loss 
did indeed impoverish Muslim eivilination as we view its total un¬ 
folding and measure its contribution against that of Us companion 
civilizations, but it did not affect tlie livability of the correct life 
and thus did not impoverish or frustrate the objectives of the com¬ 
munity's existence as traditionally experienced. 

The iinpermcaliility of Musilim civilization to certain hn^ of 
jiC-ientific effort did not, lioivei-or, entail inflexibility where its bn-sic 
concerns were at stake. During the eleventh ^d tvvelfth c^ntunee 
oilhodoK theologv made its pence with the nsing tide of m^-stica 
piety, with the result that the tlieological sciences were enlarged 
by the development of what was called "the science of the ^^’ay 
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(or: of journeying [to union with God))** or “the wiciice of 
[i.c., raj-sticism]” (<tfm as-sulUk; ^ilm at-tasawwuj)." The l)^y of 
relevant knowledge was constantly regrouped, reinterpreted and, 
to a point, reformulated; but the concept of what was relevant 
knowledge could never be significantly revised or even reconsidered 
as long as the value scale of the community remained unchanged. 

In the treatment of relevant knowledge, the community requires 
collecting and organizing of given material.*^ rather than “creative” 
research and sjuthesizing interpretation. The savant faces nature 
and its phenomena with that indulgent curiosity which i.s the ex¬ 
pected response when one confronts derived, creaturely reality; hi.s 
first impulse will be to trace and marvel at the ways of the Creator 
rather than to comprehend the particular .structure and the im¬ 
manent value of natural phenomena; pious and somewhat senti¬ 
mental wondem^ent replaces the activating a.stonisIiment which 
moved the Greek.** 

Medieval Muslim \mters, like their Western contemporaries, 
have given a great deal of attention to the problem of cla.ssifying 
the sciences. The division of the .science.^ into indigenous and 
foreign occurs frequently, albeit disgtii.sed under variou-s terminolog¬ 
ical oppositas. Occasionally the attempt is made to explain the 
dinsion on theoretical rather than on historical grounds. Ibn 
Tumlds, the Spanish logician (d. 122.3), defines the “ancient sci¬ 
ences,” aU^ulum al-qadfma, as those “which are common to all 
nations and to all religions, i.e., those that are connected with 
falsafa [philosophy].”’* Likewi.se the Indian, Tahsinawl (d. 1745), 
in the introduction to his Dictionary of Technical Terms, define.** 
the “essential .sciences,” al-^uMm al-liaqfqiyya, as those “which 
will not vary in virtue of national and religiou-s variations” and 
sul)sumes under this heading, like Ibn TumlOs, the several branches 
of philo.sophical learning and its auxiliaries.*" On the other h.and, 
Sahftwt (d. 1497) renders the distinction meaningless when he 
observes that the more specifically “Arabic” sciences, \iz., those 
dealing with Arabic grammar, lexicography, and .style, “are not 
confined to the .\rabic language but are to lie found in the languages 
of all the outstanding nation.s such as the Greeks (Ydn&n) and 
others.”*’ The greatest obstacle to carrying through the applica¬ 
tion of indigenous and foreign branches of learning was the prol>- 
lem of locating logic and speculative theolog.v, kaldm; logic be¬ 
cause, .although clearly a foreign science, it had Ijecome a part of 
the accepted methodology of the Muslim sciences;** kaldm l)ecausc. 
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Although a specifically Muslim development, it was inseparable 
from philosophy in method and even in subjeot matter. Logic 
coyld he dealt mth by considering it (as Aristotle had done) as 
a propaedeutic science and therefore not requiring classification 
within the scheme of sciences itself; but AaJdm continued a stum¬ 
bling-blocks On the whole^ the Muslim authors adopted, with ad¬ 
justments, the Aristotelian model with its division into theoretical, 
practical, and poetical scienceg, except that the last group is al¬ 
most regularly absorbed into the “Arabic’' sciences (or their 
equivalent) while the first two will re-appear among the “non- 
Arabic." 

"Where FArabt (d. 950) follows the Ariatotelian pattern quite 
faithfully except for gj^nng a specific position to the “linguistic 
sciences” and again to [Muslim) jurisprudence, orj^^ft, and 
his younger eontemporary^ al-Hwiriami (writing ca. 976) already 
offers a clasaifieation that is at the same time more adequate to 
his material and more typical of the Muslim outlook. 

I. The snencM of the re]jgi?fus Iitit 

A, JurispniJenca 

B. KaUm (where th« ttiepto^y of tioh-Musilm iroups is niso dealt with) 

Q. Gromtofir 

D. The art of the secretary the art of writing official docuTneota) 

E. Poetry and prosody 

T. History 

II. Foreign sciences (practically idjentfcal with philosophy, 

A. Theoretical philosophy 

1. Phj'sics, i.e-, th? sciooco of nature, including infer ofia 

niedicioe, meteorology, minenilogy, and chemistry 

2. Mathomatics 

3. Theology {or ra.thtr, metaphysics) 

B. Practical philosophy 

1. Ethice (of the individual) 

2. EthicB (of the household! oitoiwiTtfo, (odiifr ai-monjii) 

3. Ethics of the large group—politics** 

More consistent is Ghasisah when he opposes, not ^"^religions” 
and “foreign,” but “religious” and “nonreligious/’ sdences,^* In 
his view both and/aEsu/a form part of the religious sciences 
as do the branches of learning subsumed by HwAriiml under 
“Arab/’ with the exception of poetry and history w'hich have been 
relegated among the nonreligious. Leas complete is the classification 
which GhaszllJi offers in his aMadurnyyaj where the opposi¬ 

tion of “religious” and “rational," iagli, sciences separates fields of 
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learning more conventionally kept apart as "Arab” and "foreign”- 
the lin^istic and literary sciences are here identified as propaedeu- 
within the "reUgious” group. Ibn HaldOn (d. 1406) prefeis the 
deMgnations of "traditional” and "philosophical” where GhaszAII 
had spoken of "reUgious” and "nonreligious,” with kaldm well inte¬ 
grated m the "traditional” sciences to which the Unguistic sciences 
are considered preparatorj\« Avicenna (d. 1037), in his Risdla 
ft aqsdm al-^ulUm al-^aqliyya,^^ disregards the historical classifica¬ 
tion in imtive and foreign sciences; he subsumes all sciences under 
one of the two parts of philosophy, Mkma: the "theoretical,” or 

speculative” interested in the True; and the "practical”_ 

mterested in the Good. Speculative philosophy divides into Lower 
^ence or Physics (in the classical sense), Intermediate Science or 
Matheinatics, and Higher Science or Theology. Logic is treated, 
with Aristotle, as a preliminary to all sciences; kcddm and theologj- 
as well as metaphysics are not separated, for in his subdivision of 
theology Avicenna takes his departure from the several problems 
and their mutual relationship rather than from their distinctive 
treatment by the mutakaUim and the failasdf. The tripartitioning 
of practical philosophy is Aristotelian and identical with that pro¬ 
posed by HwArizml.*^ 

Without reference to any particular authority TahAnawl lists 
^ven possibiUties of arriving at a classification of the sciences.** 
The sciences may be divided into: 

L A. Theoretical 
B. Practical 

II. A. Auxiliary, dliyyo 

B. Nonauxiliary, gkair dliyya 

III. A. Arabic 

B. Non-Arabic 

IV. A. Religious 

B. Non religious 

V. A. Essential, hfuitqiyya 
B. Nonessential** 

VI. A. Rational (or, intellectual), ^aqli 
B. Traditional, naqW* 

VTI. A. Particular, jWl 

B, Nonparticular (medicine, for instance, is jusU, as contrasted with 
physics, since its objective, man, is more particular than that of ph\'B- 
ics, nature)* 

The attitude of the community toward the various fields of 
knowledge is, however, more clearly reflected in another classifies- 
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tion of the sciences, ivhith dicides them into “priu^worthy” 
»nd "blameworthy” (or praiseivorthy, Wameworthy, neutral). 
The basis ot the distinction is clearly set forth by Hujwlrt. 

Kne«ledss h oblieatery only in so tor « is 

iessysrtpmni those who leaxo useltsa knowledut^^ rrophot snic, i w e 

refuge with Tli«e from knowledge that ptofitoth nausli*-" 
by means ot i little knon-ledBe end knoe-ledsc shooid not seperrted from ^ 
Thn. Pmnhftf sjiid "'Th* davotfio without divinity la like a. donkey turning 
1 ' mm/'J="dtvey snes mond end round on IUo»n t™lm end never 
makes any advAncCe’* 

Thft tradition ^vhich describes it as part of the ^auty of a man's 
Islam that he lets go of wl^at doee not concern him” is mterpreted 
a., justifying the rejecting of metaphysical investigation, 
spiking, such sciences are blameworthy as may seduce the be^ 
liever into dissent and heresy or as may produce harm to lum n ho 
practices them or to someone else (sach as aatrologj, magic, or the 
science of talismans). B^^ides, in GhassMl’s words, a science is to 
be rejected as blame^wthy when 

delving into it docs not baneEit one with knowlodKe- 'Tlicrafore, it is 
bU for him, and is Ukc teaming abstruse und bidden seieac.s hefer. the apper- 
^nVand llortantone.. It 1 . Ukc In.^ti^ating the of divinity which 

the philosophciti and iheoloEtana have attempted witheut succ^m, ^Jo one h^ 
bcciTaK coin]>rehcQd these mysferiK . . ^ except the proph^ and sam^. 
One must forbid mm to look for thew mysteries and must turn ^em 
to throroruncclnt. of retiglens l.w, whertin ibcre i. .ufRc.ent proof for tlm 
LeUever to be content with. How many men have embarked on these ^lenc^ 
harmed th.mselves, and wonld have been better oH 
not done «’ . . . iMery a person benefits by bis ignorance of aonie mattem. 

The indu-idunl believer is not obligated to be informed concerning 
even the praiseworthy among the noiirehgious sciene® but ttin 
commimity is under obligation to cuUitjfe medicine 
been branded as usole^ by some authorities) and arithmetic 
hMb, to a certain degnef* what goes beyond this level is stiU 

praise wort liy, but strictly supererogatory.” 

From the orthodox viewpoint nothing was lost and perhaps a 
great deal gnined wlicn in the later Middle Ages Islamic civilisa¬ 
tion prepared to renounce the foreign sciences that could not but 
appear as dangerous distractions.^^ The retrenehment of mtellec- 
tual scope must have seemed a small pnee to pay for the preserva-^ 
tion of the original religious experience,^® 

Not only substance but method as well came under saspictom 
The desire to safeguard the religious sciences from the inroads o 
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criticism, the fear of subtle distortion due to reformulation in philo¬ 
sophical terras, led to violent, though ultimately unsuccessful, 
attacks on lofpc. “Who deals with logic falls into heresy (man 
iaman\aqa tazandaga).** The Shl<ite imdm, Ja'far a?-3Adiq (d. 765), 
is quoted as sajdng that “people will occupy themselves with logic 
until they will begin to speculate even about God.”*® The undis¬ 
ciplined, not to say careless, argumentation which w'as obvious in 
the reasoning of certain theologians provided encouragement for 
those w'ho advocated recognition of the science of logic a.s an inte¬ 
gral part of theological training. GhazzAU justified its use in terms 
characteristic of the position of all scientific effort within the un¬ 
broken tradition of Islamic ci\ilization. “[If the question is asked:] 
‘What is the profit of knowledge?' the answ'er will be: all its profits 
are of low value compared to eternal felicity, which is the felicity 
of the next world. It, however, is contingent on (manula) the per¬ 
fection of the soul.” This perfection is unobtainable unless one is 
able to distinguish between praiseworthy and blameworthy traits 
of character, a distinction which only knowledge, ^Um, can make. 
“There is no w'ay to obtaining knowledge except through logic. 
This being so, the profit which logic yields is the hunting dowTi of 
knowledge whose profit in turn is the possession of eternal felicity 
... so the profit of logic is doubtless great.”** It is as though Ghaz- 
z&ll had wished to sum up in one syllogism the objectives of Islamic 
science as defined by the transcendent purpose to wliich the 
belie\ing community had dedicated its life.** 

EXCURSUS 

The i>o6ition which in their classification of the sciences Hwarizmt 
and others assigned lofalsafa is an expression of the general feeling 
th&tfalsafa was the most important and at the same time the most 
typically foreign body of knowledge which the Mu.slim.s had at¬ 
tempted to assimilate. This feeling is unquestionablj’ correct. 
In systematic structure, indi\idual themes, method.s of specula¬ 
tion and argumentation, even in the type of solutions, Ishamic 
philosophy followed its model the less hesitatingly as it found itself 
confronted with mature and finished .systems whicli spared it the 
throes of a “prc-Socratic” phase. But for Greek logic and dialectics, 
Greek metaphysics and psychology, and the llellenized theologv' 
of eastern Christendom, the Mu.slim could never have .stated and 
upheld his faith in terms of doctrine. However, the indispeiisa- 
bility of a philosophical elaboration of the data of Revelation did 
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not lead to natur&llmtion in tslamic civilisation philosophical 
inquiry per so-most of the major probiems which cont^t with 
Greek thought bad iotroduced wore 

were ancillary te the exposition of the verities of the f^fh. PM^ 
ophy as such, fahafa, never could attain to a posifaon withm 
Islamic civiiimtion comparabio to that held by it m classical an^ 
tiQuity « By the HeUenistic period, philosophy no longer was m 
competition with religion; in fact it became more and more a 
substitute for it. It possessed complete freedom of mqmty, n 
simply in that no organized body wdshed to restrain it, but m t 
more profound sense that there waa no intellectual barrier to its 
expanding its systemization to a complete and autonomous 
pretation of the universe to account for cosmol^ ^d meta¬ 
physics aa weU as for ethics and politics. Its social funcUon w^ to 
^ide man to feUdty, to help him sustain the ^cisatudes of fato, 
and to overcome the fears and nncertainties of life through insight 
mlo the Etnicture of the universe and through that virtue which 
couid be cultivated only as a result of a reasoned understanding o 
the human situation. Philosophy was sought to comfort the ailing 
heart; the philosopher tended to become a teacher, a physician even, 
and sometimes a martyr in the service of an elevated 
Moreover, philosophy constituted the core of education, even 
though rhetoric might be considered its formal center, the essence 
of a man's Bildun^ came to him through philosophy. 

In lalam the function of faUtJ^a is much less significant. Abo^ 
all, it never enjoyed as free and wide a range—the principal trut^ 
had been established and fixed. Speculation conld only mean expli¬ 
cation. Revelation was autonomous, theology its primary guar^an 
philosophy must needs become auxiliary, irrelevant, or hereticah 
Whatever the religious status of the individual philosopher /idaa/a 
was a potential rival capable of offering an alternate world ^ew, 
although its substitution of a scientific ptmciple for the Livmg 
God would in any event have precluded it from becoming popular. 
Tt would not be received unless it had first achieved a satisfactory 
relation between verification by faith and verification by re^ori; 
and to the Muslim public no solution could be acceptable that did 
not safeguard the primacy of the data of faith. So/clsa/o 
fragmentary by being barred from independent treatment of the 
two essential Muslim concerns. It concentrated on logic, which 
was useful for the kddm as well, on physics, psychology, aTid meta¬ 
physical Theology did not seek intellectual justification of faith 
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after the manner of Augustinian and Anselmian, not to speak of 
Thomistic, Christianity, to which —quaerens intcUectum— 
rational cognition wherever attainable is superior to cognition by 
faith/* On the other hand, faUafa did not become a Muslim phi¬ 
losophy by wholeheartedly accepting Revelation as an indispensable 
auxiliary to reason/* It never seriously dealt with the problem of 
the creatio ex nihUo, and only rarely did it assist in an attempt to 
integrate Muslim eschatology in a rationalized Wcltbild. 

While a defender of philosophy wll define its purpose (even as 
that of the shari^a) as the perfecting of the souls,the guidance of 
men has passed out of the hands of falsafa; even in the sphere of 
ethical theory its contribution is spotty and none too relevant; 
religion inspires morality and does not even need to brush philos¬ 
ophy aside as an unwelcome helper. 

Philosophy in Islamic civilization is a field for the specialist as it 
was in antiquity, but other than in antiquity the educated are no 
longer expected to be familiar with the specialist’s results. Falsafa 
is not included in either of the tw'o types of allgemeine which 

Muslim society fosters; neither the adih nor the faqih requires a 
preliminary training in philosophy. Some theologiims and mutakal- 
limHn, the pliilosophers proper, la>Tnen or scholars of special 
interests will cultivate falsafa —on the whole an intellectually in¬ 
fluential rather than a culturally representative group. As a con¬ 
sequence of those shifts falsafa became esoteric and apologetic, 
thus limiting its cultural effectiveness and spiritual initiative. As 
falsafa could not be fully justified as necessary in terms of the fun¬ 
damental aspiration of Islam, its alien character was never for¬ 
gotten; and, more important still, it was ever again made use of 
to curtail its influence and to deepen the suspicion it had alw'ays 
provoked on religious grounds. 

NOTES 

1. Ghaxt&t!, Artxdn (Cairo, 13-12), p. 2. 

2. Cf., a.R., Fatjr ad*Dtn ar-RAiJ, al-ghaib (Cairo 1324/1906), I, 5* ^ 

"Know that 'ibAda consiaU in earryinx out the commanded action with a view to 
glorifyinx Him W^ho gave the commandment” GhaxiAU, /ftyd’ ad-dfa 

(BClAq, 1280/1872), IV, 302*-*’, quotes Muhammad a* ha^-ing said: “The most 
excellent happiness is a long life spent in the obedience of AllAh.” Cf. A. J. \S enainck. 
La pentU de Ghaztdti (Paris, 1940), p. 182. 

3. Or: wisdom. Prov. 1:7, 

4. 35:25; trans. H. Bell, Tkt Qur^An (Edinburgh, 1937-39), 

5. GhauAlt, FAlih<U (Cairo 1322/1904), p. 3. 

6. Ghaziilt, ar~RitAla al~taduni]fva (Cairo 1328/1910), p. 5. 

7. Katkf al-mahjib, tram. R- A. Nicholson (London and Leiden, 1911), p. 13. 
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8. Cf, Koran SllW. * . . 

0, T]li9 remain& tnia even though, on occnuaH, the ODalcnipEA.ttori of craation 
mmy inapirC An esdamnlioa of the kind al-Mustauft a]»Qftiw!nl ■('wrOtt 740/1339-40) 
iDBcrtCcl in hiB dMCription of th« ailtworm. ''This worm m a miffhty Mamplt of Iho 
manifeatAtion of the power of th* ArtifUer with Whom none may fje compfired, 
tMiJi, the Crs&lor of "Be, nnd it wm/ who from the stima of ciieh an injiff- 
nihcanl worm produCM Buch elcgaml {Th* ZcAlooieal SBciioa of the 

.VwAaIti-f-OtrZli&, ed- traHH. J, SlcphCnBOn [London, 1928], P- 59 (trana,, P- 4ll, 
quoted hy H Etlingh&UBon, The Unicom [WAlhington, 1350], p, 57, n. 95.) A flimilar 
eypreasion W uned by 'Ain aUQudAl at-Hamadlnl ftl, U31), ShaktuA 'i-jAorii, ed. 
Jean M- h- Abd ehJati), /eumfll asioiiqvtr CCXVi (1935), 6l^®h where Cod ia 
draerihed aa the fldni' Ei-Addd 'f-^farji, the "eternal artificer of thia world." ^ 

IG. The etlioa, ot the Muelim acientiSc effort ia concisely farmuliated io Sa^Awl i 
(d. H97) dictupft with resptot to history: “The Roai of [the oceupation with.] history 
ia the hope for God'i hindpcaa. God will not fail to reward thoBft who did aotnethidff 
well Actions [are judged] after intentiona” (trana. by F. Fosenthnl in A /ftaiortf qf 
Jl/ush'm ATia/eriEffiOjlAy [Lnidcu, 1952], p. 269). At one time ChazEilt held that 
juriaprudence, or Jtjh, wm rot a acEcnee in the true flense of the word ainco it would 
not yield auch Jiaowlcdge a« will give to tJiC heart the peaea of raliEjoUfl certainty; 
of. F. ,Tabrej. Afifonpes da I'/iuii'twl iJawitntraia d'^firdej On^tUattE du Caire, 1 

tlQ54), S3. ...... 

11 One ftaaential difference bctwoen the SCieneea devoted to thOaO two lines Of 

inquiry jfl pointed out by Yatqhhl (tf, probably S97), who, upon d^^Ctlbing hia 
naaiduouB Boareh for source Tniiterials for his gtoeraphieal handbook, obsnrVMJ 
'T have com* to reatiio that no created bfllVG can comprehend nil, si-pAdpa, and 
that no man can rt.ich the end, on-npAdpa [of what is to be known. Xcvcrthclesa the 
ineompLolC maybe presented in my field H«inK that] it ia not the Canon Law which 
most be presented completely nop [the sricncoof] JoUftion w'hich for perfection rC- 
quircB comprehenaivo frCAtnient." (Ki'rdb nf-BufddOi ed, M- J. de Gooje in TfibHo* 
ffifCa f?co(jrapiEiorMin A ralrtcarttm [I^ciicn, 1892], VH, 233; cf. also the tranalation 
of the book by Gl WietundsT the title pay® [Cairo, 1937], pp. 2-3.) 

12 The attitude toward w^rilten Arabic in a primitive milieu ifl illustrated by this 
reporttiken frora Horace Miner. Tkt PrimiiHt Ciia of TitAl>tn:leo (Princeton, IflLiS), 
p. S4: "An inlereetinE example of the eaered character of the script ia pftCn lU the eX' 
perirnco of a Chriatiun misiuonary who was payinE fc Tuareg marabout to write 
Hihlieal pMsagoa in Arabic. When Ito marabout waa asked to WTitC certain pasaagea 
wlitch eonfikcted with Mohammedan belief, he refused to commit them to writinR. 
One could not hope to find n better CNimple of a written language being couBidcred 
as a Baercd ritual rather than a flefular tool.*'^ 

13. Cf the liofa of Mubammsd Iqbal (d. 1938). The ^f^tteriee qf 3tlJiet*nnB. 
tran*. A. J- .Arbcrry (I.Andon, 1953), p. 37: 

The being of the Muslim reslfl alonC 
Oo 141 w, which is in truth the inner core 
Of the ApOStla'fi faitlu 

1 i. K.lftjl {writing in HC3] thus justifies the prMtice and dclioentoa the scope of 
history; "lliatory is a branch of learning just like the Other codified branches of 
Icnrntiig, sUCh m juriaprudCnCO, Kramiriar, atyle, and no cm. It 19, thBrCfort, needed 
ju^it like the other ijrancbea of learning. T.jke jtho kuOWledec of] them, tho knowledge 
of history ia neeCBaaiy as a community duly,/flrd ai-hifiyt, because Jorr In order to] 
it prcHcni^ th^ boat a'vaLL:iblc itiflbfhd. ot ost-ablivti^nic tbx] ■c-brofli-O'lflgy of lEtS ivboi-B 
ooursc of human aflJiir?, including the other life" {trnilt. hy F. Rosenthal, op. city 
p. 184; Arabic test, p. 475*"*.) Others sueb 44 Maa^ddl (d. 956) rncopEted, in addi¬ 
tion j the educational value of bietory, slao realised the function of historical 
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evenU m moral and legal precedenta. '*Many judgments (regarding the moral and 
legal character of things] are based upon history" (ibid., p. 222). Tbo liesitation felt 
in certain pious circles about the cultivation of history is reflected in stories such as 
this. AbO <AbdallAh Muhammad b. Ahmad b. <Aun (d. 1110} sees the Spanish his¬ 
torian, Ibn Hayy&n (d. 1076), after the latter’s death in a dream. "I then said to 
him: ’What has thy lord done to thee?’ To which he answered: 'He has had mercy on 
me.'—‘And the history,' said I, 'which you wroto; did you repent of it?’—‘It is 
true,’ he replied, ‘I repented of it, but the Almighty received my excuses with kind¬ 
ness, and pardoned me.’ " (Quoted by Ibn (JallikAn (d. 1282], Biographiral Z>ic- 
(toaory, trans. McGuckin de Slane (Paris, 1843-71], I, 480.) 

15. For the general attitude, if. GhaasAU's defensive argument in his intellectual 
autobiography, al~Munqi4 min a4-4<dAl (Damascus, 1358/1939), p. 92; trans. 
W. M. Watt, Th€ Faith and Praciiet of Al-GkaidH (London, 1053), pp. 34-35: "A 
grievous crime indeed against religion has been committed by the man who imagines 
that Islam is defended by the denial of the mathematical sciences, seeing that there 
is nothing in revealed truth opposed to these sciences by way of either negation or 
affirmation, and nothing in these sciences opposed to the truths of religion.” 

16. Cf. G. Sarton's remarks in connection with Muslim xoolog>'. "One can Snd in 
many Arabic and Persian writings speculations on the order of nature as far as the 
distribution of the three kingdoms is concerned. The Muslims, with but few excep¬ 
tions, were hardly interested in the scientific aspects of these matters, but rather in 
their theological implications; they were not thinking so much of evolution from 
the human or naturalistic point of view as of creation from the divine one” (Intro- 
duelion to ike History of Seitace (Baltimore, 1027-47], II, 61). 

17. Sufism is subsumed under Jiqk and thus, in a sense, kept in submission to it. 
Sib^ b. al-<Ajaml (d. 1479), a ShAfi‘ite doctor of Aleppo, explains: "Lcs docteurs de 
la Loi ne font aucune distinction entre la kkAnaqdk (‘I’habitation dcs soufis’) et la 
saoula et le ribdt, Qui est un local constituA wakf pour I’accomplissement des actes 
de divotion et des exercises pieux. Les docteurs de la Loi peuvent habiter un ribdf 
et percevoir le traitement servi par son wakf, roais il n’cat point permis a un soufi 
d’habiter unc madrosa et d’y percevoir un traitement; la raison cn est que I'essenticl 
(ma<nd) du soufisme est compris dans le fiqh, tandis que I'inverse n’est pas vrai.” 
(Trans., from ms., by J. Sauvaget, Alaitriaux pour servir d I’hisioire do la rilU d'Alcp, 
II (Beyrouth, 1950], 100-7.i‘ 

18. Cf. the interesting definitions of what constitutes the wondrous, ^ajlb, and 
the strange, gkarib, in Zakariyyd b. Muhammad al-Qa*w1nl, Cosmography, ed. 
F. WOstcnfeld (Gottingen, 1848-49), I, 5-8, 9-12 (trans. H. Eth4 (Munich, 1808], 
I, 6-12, 16-21). 

19. Kildb al-madbal ti-find^ai al-man/iq, cd. trans. M. Asfn Palacios, as Intro- 
duecidn al arte de la ligica par Abentomlds de Aleira, Part I (all published, Madrid, 
1016), p. 6 (trans., p. 5). 

20. Ed. A. Sprenger and W. Nassau Lees (Calcutta, 1862), p. 33. 

21. Ibid., p. 14. 

22. Muhammad al-(jwArizmt, MafAtth al-^uldni, ed. 0. Van \ lolen (Leiden, 
1895), p. 132*-’. "Some add logic as a third part to theoretical nn«l practical philoso¬ 
phy, others subsume it under thcorclical philosophy, a third group considers it a 
tool of philosophy, yet others treat it (at the same time] as part ami :is tool of it. 

23. UwArif ml’s classification has been analyxcd, e.g., by E. O. Browne, A Litrrnry 
HUtory of Persia, I (Cambridge, 1902), 382-83; TJ. do Boer, Eneyclopaedia of lU- 
ligion and Elhies, IX, 880-81; and L. Gardct and M.-M. Anawati, Introduction d 
la tkioloffie musulmane. Essai de tkiologie tonparfe (Paris, 1948), pp. 109-12. 

24. /Avd> (tduRi ad-din (BAlAq, 1289/1872), 1,12-41. 

* See note (xvii) of ap|iendix. 
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25. Cf., firg.H S. van deu &crst. ‘'UinTLaii d« muhammedauisctieiv Wiaflcnactiaft 

nach Iba Ifftldfln," (Diss,, PKiburg L Leipatg, i9lS), Oardat and Ana- 

wati, tfp- «i.j pp. 121 -^k 

26. Alsu wllad J!. ft HSfldfllni aZ-iiitrTlfl pubJiated in r«f RasA'il ft 

u>a'f-;4btf|V6fdi tCaiTO, 133C/1908)» pp, 104-lS: on Ibe (f, G. S, 

Anawati, £j.mi de avtceanKan* {Cairo, iDaOJ, pp, 13-16, Tic ertenlLil 

content oE tbo RiiAla ia i*pl:«iucfid by Tahinawl, op. Cti.H p. 4L 

27. Avicennir'a fllasaLScaticm haa been convaniently set ^c^^th by E. Carra da 
Van*, Avk^rma (Pariaj 1000], pp. 177-flO; hie clMlificalion of the parta of logic ie 
tranalated in T. Mad tour, L'Orfajton d'Artflfoie dam fe iwande oroSc {Fftria, 1034), 
pp. 10-11, Xbn Uaim (dr 1064) arguta in hi* [unpubliahed) RMla fnarOHb 

the “Epiatlo on Uw Hierarchy of tbe SciencBa," that ol lha aCven diffarant branthos 
of learning that were cultivated in hi* day by every natLoa, threej vir.j religious law, 
hivtory, and linEuiatica i/Ou!d differ from place to place, irhilc tbo remaining four, 
vi*r, arithnittLe, medicine, philosophy, and BBlrOQOCny, would Iw common to all 
nalloQS at all timca^ cf, Mr Aafn Falaclos, of'A-njhiiui, II {1034), ilj and Bab^-wl 
apud Kosenthal, op. p, 264,’ 

20. Gp. ctLj pp. 2-4, 

20. For the dednition, efr i6^., p. A, 

aO. Cf. Subkl opnd MurladSi, ne^Mda (Cairo, l3ll), II, 87“-’^; ''T^t Gi^lr* 
aecept only ^ogf a* a *OUrce of know'kdge, tha echolaaflcg, la-ufaftoihpl^rt, m addition 
noflij authority or tiaditioo./' The BtatOmcnt characterisse* condstty the diffaranoa 
between MusJjrn and "foreign” thovsht. 

31. For the Muslim claaaiBcatLOa of sciancCB, cf. ako C. A. Nallino, ftacHiiia di 
icriUi (Roma, 19S2-48), V, 2-4. It Hhould be noted that M. M. MoreDO, 
tamo e redmatknt {Milan, 1051], pp, 0-7, ha* arrived at a derivation of the swpe of 
jpeolffcally Islamic science which i* almsat identical with that delineated in the 
prtflcot paper, 

22. Koran 2:06. 


33. Huiwlrt, cp. nf., p. 11, 

34 E f ZtiUcKrifi tier detitecAen msr^miiJndiicAtn OtttlUdtafi, LXVlI(lfil3>, 632. 
36. Jiyd’, 3, trana, S, BLihlawy. "The Book of Science of Ghazilt (with 

txaoBlation Of the first three chapter)'' [M.A. thaeiB, Univeraity of Chicago, 1045), 


PP- f *U J 1 

36. Technically speaking, this ia a f<p-4 t{fdyo. The limited concern for the devel¬ 

opment of a Stlenca liks medkina acconnls in part far Uie conaftrvatiica « medical 
Blatters wliich we Boeet with in the later Middle Ages. In a eharaeteriatie passage, 
tho Egyptian I bn aUUhuwwa (d. 1823)3 writing about the dutie* of tha "censor," 
inalala that the oculista miiit go by the teachiDE^ of ^fuaftin b. Iabdi5 (d. 073], thn 
honasattera by those of Paul of Acglna in Alexasdria ca. 040), and the SUtgCOns 
by Galea'a (d. en. EtWB Dt Gempasifiorw jVcdtmmcniorBtit terundum Gen<ro (^na- 
Jated into Arabic by nephew, Qnbaish); cf. Ibn al-Uhi^wwa, jlfstdlfm at- 

^v^ft ed. with an abstract of the coutenta by R. Levy {London, 

1038), pp. 2I37-& {tranc., pp. 58-50). 

37. I^s/d>i 3, 88-41; on the disUnclioc ofm 45 i«i 2 da and modm^mn. Cf. also 


Tlahinawl, op. ei'f.j pp. 51-53, 

38. A certain ''nalLonaliBUo" irritation agninSt the foreign authoKtica invoked by 
those acicncea is occasionally noticeable; cf,, ft-S-i GhaziAU, fahifaHii-falinfay 
M. Bonygei {Beirut, 1027), p. 5: "TIie nrigin of their unbeheJ iies in th^ having 
listened to horn fyingnatHM |]l!ei^eTates,Hippocrat«,?lato, AriBtotle,aiid their hbea." 

30. The sstreniiBt Crthodoir attitude i* well reflected in tho Jewish scholar’s, 
Yhsuf ai-SabUj report OH the burning of tho booka, in 1103, of the physician !Ahd- 


' See nolo (Kviii) of BpperwJiJc, 
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aMal&m of BachdAd. The deetruction of the library of the savant whose dovotioa 
to astronomical studies had earned him the reputation of an atheist was carried out 
with great ceremony. A preacher delivered an oration in which he cursed all students 
of philosophy. The Jewish visitor narrates: “1 went to the assembly and heard the 
speech of I bn al-M&ristinl (the preacher]. In his hand I saw Ibn al-llaitham’s 
[d. 1038] book on astronomy in which he was pointing to a circle represonting the 
heavens, and I hoard him talk of it as a mighty calamity and an unspeakable dis¬ 
aster; a blank misfortune. He then tore it across and threw it into the fire. It was 
proof to me of his ignorance and fanaticism for there is no irrelipon in astronomy, 
on the contrary it is a pathway to faith and to knowledge of the omnipotence of 
God—in what he has ordained and estabiished.” Of. It Levy, A Baghdad ChronieU 
(Cambridge, 1929), pp. 239-40.' 

40. The acute irritation caused by the early attempts at conceptual precision— 
comparable to the irritation which Socrates provoked—is reflecUd in ash-ShAfi't's 
alleged sayings: "If people only realised the arbitrariness (af-oAtsd’) of the kaldm 
they would flee it as they flee a lion” and, "When I bear anybody say 'the name is 
either identical with the thing named or it is not identical,' I know for sure (literally, 
I testify, osAAodu) that he belongs to the people of the kalAm and that he has no 
religion, dfn.” (/&yd', I, 93*~**; to himself, however, GhaxxiU justified the use of the 
new terms introduced by the kaldm on the ground that any science requires its own 
terminology, ibid,, 94** **■) Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 855) went so far as to state: <ulamd> 
al-kaldm tanddiqa, "schobutics are heretics,” ibid., (so also Abfl Yfisuf (d. 

798], ibid., 94*). Ibn Qutaiba (d. 889), '(/ydn aJ-alfbdr (Cairo, 1925-30), II, 141, 
quotes this saying of Abfl Ydsuf’s: “Who seeks religion, dtn, through speculation, 
kalAm, falls into heresy; who seeks wealth through alchemy, falls Into bankruptcy; 
who seeks the outrof-the-way badtlh falls into dishonesty.” £. Gilson, Reason and 
Revelalion in the Middle Agee (New York, 1938). pp. 5-15, esp. pp. 6 and 11, de¬ 
scribes the unremitting bate with which, ever since the days of 'Tcrtullian, certain 
Christian circles have combatted philosophical speculation and, more particularly, 
dialectica The interest which Muslim society under the early Abbasids had come 
to take in philosophical discussion is reflected in the numerous anecdotes which turn 
on the more or less facetious use of terms such as "substance,” "accident,” or "atom.” 
Cf., e.g., Jihis. KUdh al-bu^\ ed. G. Van Vloten (Leiden, 1900), pp. 122 and 139‘' 
(ed. Ahmad al-tAw&mirt and 'All al-Jirim (Cairo, 1939], II, 27-28, 53*; ed. Jaha al- 
Hijirl (Cairo, 1948], pp. 101, 110*; trans. C. Pellat (Be 3 rrouth and Psu’is, 1951], 
pp. 103-64, 184). For an example from poetry, cf. Abfl Tammim (d. 846), Ditedn, 
ed. Ibr&hlm al-Aswad (Beirut, 1347/1928), p. 47*. Elsewhere AbU TammAm praises 
al-^asan b. Wabb by noting that "he docs not come up with foul discourse nor does 
he move like one chained by the restrictions of logic, huddd al-manfig (lit. limita¬ 
tions, definitions]”; quoted by Ibn al-Mu'tass apud Marsubinl (d. 994), Kitdh 
al-muvoaehehab (Cairo, 1343), p. 311; reprinted in Ratd'il Jbn al-Mu<taxt, sd. 
M. (A. {|af&jt (Cairo, 1365/1946), p. 23. J&hi* admiU the use in poetry and elevated 
discourse of the terminology of the mufakofitmlln only when it is employ^ to 
produce a humorous effect; cf. C. Pellat, Le MUitu bagrien et la formation de GHig 
(Paris, 1953), p. 128, n. 4. An example is provided by the story of the philosopher 
an-Natsim (d. 845) and the beardless young mao, amrad, who witliout knowing the 
identity of his interlocutor encourages him to make advances in the very terms of 
NaisAm's philosophy; Abfl *l-Faraj al-I^fahAnt, Kit&b ai-o^Adnf, ed. IL E. BrQnnow 
(Leiden, 1888), XXI, 150-51. Interesting samples of theological argument before 
the influence of the thought methods of Christian theology and Greek philosophy 
bad made itself felt can easily be collected. Cf., e.g., tUyun, II, 152-54; the material 
dealt with by A. S. Tritton, Mutlim Theology (London, 1947), chap. II (cf. p. 48); 
and J. Schacht, Studio lelamiea, I (1953), 27-28. 

> See note (xix) of appendix. 




j^25 ^acpreflsioTis 

It ii Important to realiize that flyatcnlltic rfl&aotiing vai icitroductd into Islamk 
IboUBlit not roerely by way of pliiti^ophy fand thcolCByJ bul tbrouch the SaborB oi 
the ]efi*ta of iitff BECftncl ceutury la wcllr Even as rabbink methodB of k^al Inler- 
pretatiod wBpe deeply inauenecd by HeJIcdiitic mathodi ^unnHinittcd ttuough 
He:ieniBtie rhetoric rather iban tl]roue.h the legal authorilita tliecnaelvea], hn the 
"proeeaec in ancieot Iclacnie lesal seknM nr Greek logic, c-tciapliEed by con- 
clngidiiB a pwiere ad Pttntdj and negAlively a mrnene od motM, the argLunantof tho 
tarilit, th* eoncepta of getrne and apecLci, the r^ressaS (td injf itld a whol® 

icclinioue of diaputation" (J. Scbacht, The JtmrAol of CompAfidiot Ltfftalcdi'on and 
InismalionQl Law, Sd fl«,. XXXIl (1050}, Part ill Arid iv, p. 13) la evidence of a 
not inconiidetabk infiltration into Muclim thinking of eldisical ekmentB prior to, 
or at least indcijcndent ai, the Ltiflu;! nf logie and phLloBopby per so. 

41, ilaqAfii at-faltsifc. ed. G. E«r (Leiden, ISSSJ, pp. &-?[ the pesBaga ia 
qtiotfld in pan by I, Gnldziher, "Uic Eiellunft der alien Ortliodoxia 2 U den anilkea 
WlBBenSChafton/^ jl tAandlbingew der i^rtuseischen jtbadeoMa, phiL-hiit, Xi., 

p, 31}; for tho imdm. Jntfar, of, lifid., p. 2)6. Cf- also GhaaiiU's Btatement* .Ifwn^sd. 
p' 93'(UanB.j p. 33} J "Nothing in tofiic Eb relevant to rcEigion by way of denial or 
afifirmalion.'' 

42, The ncwsaily to uphold the primney of revealed tioovledge eompOEled ^ 
thinker to deprecate the certainty of Bcicntific knowledge. ThuB Gh&arUlt. rectating 
a triiEn of thought suggBtcd already by Ji^i? (ef. .^s£n pBJaeioa, oi-,4minfuJ, HI 
[19351. 352-56). observes: "'The proof of the pnHibilily of there being prophecy 
and the proof tliat tliere hua been prophecy ia that Ikaro Ib knOWlcdga in the world 
tba attaimnent of which by rcBEOn is inconceivable; for eKamplc. in mcdkal Bcienc* 
and aetrononiy. tViincver rt'senrebea in sueli matterB tnowa of necesaity that this 
knowlcttge is aliained only by Divine inspiration And by aaBialonec from God moat 
high. It cannot he reached by obacrvatlon. For instance there arc Bomo Mlronomical 
laws baaed on pbenomcna which occur only Once in a thouHiad yearai how' Cin these 

at by persona! observation? It is the aamO with the propertica of drugs 
(Afuagrti, pp- 13SH45 [traELB., p. fiSj). , „ ■ 

43, lU nnibitioo has not dioiinished, tkough. Jfw'ArismJ dennCa rl, Op. crt. p. 

131'*. as the seiejitc of the essence of things oi“fljA6^d''J and of acting Ac¬ 
cording to which is beat, For the consciouSDCsa of the Oucnns of philosophy 

throughout the movcnicnt of civiliznlion, cf., C.g., the pjLsaaec in FArAI'd, 
oj.fln.<Afo (Hyderabad. 1045/1021), p, 38, In wIiLch iJie passing nf from the 
CbalilEiiaa to the Kgyptians, thciice to the Greeks and back east tbrougb tha 
Syrians to tha Arabs, is outlined. 

44, Cf. M. F. NLlMon, Gcat^fiAt^ drr ffrffcA(sit5fi!i. lietition (lIUBlcb, 1041-56), II, 
268. 

43. cr, Es Gilson, Tht Hpiril of A/rdfaClwi Phitoaophif, trAPs, A, H, C. Dowocs 
(N ew Vnrk, lU-lO}, ]]. 35. 

46. JAdtf., p. 3 h. 

4?. Ihn Ailit qLJifal fi ^f-niffoi (Cairo, I3l7—3l), 1, 04; trana, M. AsEn 

Falttcinsj de C^rdaba y su Aiafono crifica dA faa td™ rcii^iOiOi (Madrid, 

1521-32), II, 2(13-4. "Lil filosofia, considcrada Cn an conatitutlvo eseorial, fu SU 
eiKnificinJo. cu bus efcclw, Cis cl fin a qnO licode au caiudio, nO es Olri cosa quo la 
COrrecci^n o ftifjor.'i del alma butTiana. conscEuida, ya por medio dc 1.1 prfictlca de 
laa virtudta morales y do In bnena cOndueti en cala vida parft Alcanzar cn la otra 
la ealvaeidn, ya pni medio de nna boena orgaiMtueidn social, ast dom4»tica tomn 
politica. Abora bicn, esle miamo y no Otro cb al fin do la ley reLigloaa o rCvelada.” 


VII 

GOVERNMENT IN ISLAM 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENT 

The following is an attempt to describe in a small number of 
propositions the essential structure of Muslim government. Atr 
tention is focused on the classical period of Islamic political science 
from Mftwardt (d. 1058) to Ibn Taimiyya (d. 1328). 


I 

The purpose of man is the ser\ice of God, ^ibdda. 


II 


Complete ^ibdda requires the existence of an organized commu¬ 
nity of Ijclicvers. 


Ill 


The existence of such a community requires government. 


IV 

The primary purpose of government Ls the rendering possible 
of ^ibdda} 

V 

The primarilj' moral purpose of the state is manifest in 

A. 1. The ranking of the i.e., the obligation to command 

the good and prohibit the bad, al-amr bVl-ma^riif iro’n- 
nahy *an al-ynunkar, as the foremost ciNic-religiou.s dutyi* 

2. The derivation by political thcor>' of the purpose of govern¬ 
ment from the obligation,-* 

3. The conception of the office of the multtasib, or (market) 
in.spector (and censor) as a specialization of the general 
duty of the fiisbcL* 

B. The acceptance of Canon Law, aharVa, as a limit.ation of the 
government’s judiciary and executive powers. The limitation 
applies to both commission and omkrion of action. .\s, for 
instance, the execution of canonical puni.-'hment is a religious 
act, the government i.s not free to increase or to cancel the 
prescribed penalty. (Cf. Siydaa, p. 100 [trans., p. 605)).•* 
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In a community constituted fot the purpose of ‘tWdo 
for inequality among the legally responsible, mukdlaf, MusUms 
may exist—escept that the Prophet ranked the behevers in order 
of their piety< 


Hence 

A. AU Mugliras art equal before the l&w except in so far as their 
woncmifl is modified by 

U the 5 Qdal heritafie of earUer agea or culturea such as slavery 
and the depressed status of women; and 
2. the national or poUtical stratification of the moment (ruie 
of the Arab aristocracy, of the Turkish and i^rcassiaa 
over Egyptians and Syrians, and the like), 

B, The impossibility for any non-Muslim to be a full member of 
the community of true believers. So the non-Mushms are 
neutralized in largely self-EOveming relieious communities of 
their own whose relation to the ruling umma 

ate settled by treaties that tend to degenerate into unilateral 

contracts. 

yin 

Bato and Aristotle, trustidg man's natural light, coiisidwed the 
good life inseparable from participation in the state which, to 
them, is a value in itself. 

The Middle Ages, Christian and Muslim alike, taking a dim view 
of man, look upon the state as the indispensable stage for the good 
life which leads through obedience to salvation. The value of the 
state is derived from its moral purpose. 

IX 

The legal basis of an assignment of duties to the government and 
at the same time the basis of governmental independence 
both individual and community, is the distinction m Camon Law 
between fard ^am, personal, and ford kifdya, collective, obligation. 

X 

In its task of guaranteeing the government is actually 

faced with three sets of tasks: 
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A. Safeguarding the Muslim community vis-d-vis the non- 
Muslim world with “safeguarding" usually interpreted to 
mean “expanding"—the resulting duty is jihdd, Holy War. 
The conquest of unbelievers as such is pleasing to Allftli. 
Missionary activities often follow but rarely accompany 
jihdd. The near identity, at certain periods, of nation and 
religious community caused any foreign war to be thought of 
as jihdd. The inclusion in the concept of jihdd of war against 
heretics parallels Augustine's helium Deo auctore against the 
heretics who are to be compelled to rejoin the Church (the 
much quoted cage inirare which Brun of Querfurt [d. 1009] 
was the first to direct against the heathen). War on non- 
Christians Tvith a view to their subsequent conversion was 
advocated by Pope Gregory I, but never accepted as Church 
doctrine. (For the Christian helium iustum and related ideas, 
cf. C. Erdmann, Die EnUtehung dee KreuzzugsgedanJcens [Stutt¬ 
gart, 1935], especially pp. 1-29 [and p. 97 for Brun of Quer¬ 
furt].) 

B. Safeguarding the Muslim community against 

1. schism; 

2. heresy. 

C. The enforcement of the stipulations of the good life as set 
forth in Canon Law on the basis of revealed text and tradition 
and in application of generally agreed to principles of elabora¬ 
tion or interpretation; or else, the establishment and main¬ 
taining of the conditions with which those stipulations can 
be carried out and enforced. 

XI 

The interest of the community in the continuity of the indiridual 
political unit within the area under Muslim rule, or ddr al-Isldm, is 
slight as compared to the interest in the integrity of the whole. 
Eleutheria, i.e., autonomy rather than freedom, is insisted upon 
only for the ddr al-Isldm, not for the “accidentally" existing states 
among which the ddr al-Isldm is distributed at any given moment.* 

XII 

The intellectual justification of the Roman Empire was the con¬ 
summation of cultural unity through political unification (or again 
the realization of the Stoic cosmopolie); that of the Spanish, eco- 


K 


nomlc self “Sufficiency and the prevention of scarcity; that of the 
British and the Amcric&o (in its early phase), the moral obligation 

to extend the area of good government 

By contmstj the extension of Muslim rule is ohjedively justified 
as the duty to spread the superior truth which, as a way of Mfej 
can be fully realiaed only under a hluBlim administration; svbjBc- 
fIt fly by the feeling that leadersitip and its honor belong to the 
^^best community,which is Islam.^ 

XIII 

To appreciate Muslim sentiment it must be realized that to 
medieval (and much of ancient) thought. Western as well as Eas^ 
ern, bciftp was aiisceptible of gradfl-tion; that the lugher an entity s 
place in the creaturcly hierarchy the more did it participate in 
being and the closer it was to pure beins, or God; and finally, that 
as in God perfect being and summ-am feonum eenneided, a hierarchy 
of moral values paralleled that of ontic values. So tl^e higlier 
of the Muslim as the sole possessor of ultimate truth called 
forth Ills higher honor, or Aharaf, in the societal order.* 

XIV 

Anticipating the Muslim attitude, theClnistiim Fathers and with 
especial forcefulne.ss Auguf'tine, insiafed that a just state is ono in 
which tlie true religion is taught, i,e., since the adv'ent of Christian- 
ity only a Christian state can be just. The chief purpose of the 
government of tliis state must be "contributing to liuman salvation 
by preserring the purity of the faith."® 

XV 

The duty of the government to suppress sell ism and heresy is to 
he carried out in obedience to the ^aews of the 

In contrast to both the Sassanlan and the Christian Roman (and 
Bvzantinc) gov'emnients the Muslim state did not employ organ¬ 
ized religion a-s part of ite administrative machinery, which is one 
reason why it w'as not, as a rule, concerned vnth enforcing complete 
agreement on theological and legal doctrine.^® 

XVI 

The community through its revises periodically its con¬ 

cept of itself, determining wdio is and who is not to be considered 
a member of the traditional con^munity, ahl (w-sunm loa^i-jaind^ci, 
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or in theological terms, what is to be considered orthodox, what 
heresy. In Sunnite Islam such self-definition is usually done with a 
view' to preserving the unity of the umma Mu^tammadiyya; in 
the sects a tendency to further fragmentation prevails. 

XVII 

Schism arose from dispute over the person of the legitimate ruler 
of the Muslim community. It developed into heray due to 

A. The infiltration into political argumentation of traditional, 
that is, pre-Islamic thought-motifs (such as the epiphany of 
god in the ruler; dynastic legitimism—in the case of the 
Shl^a); 

B. Moral absolutism (the extreme egalitarianism of the H&rijites 
and their exclusion of the sinner from the community, which 
will be better understood w’hen viewed in the light of Section 
XIII above); 

C. Historical accidents such as the multinational character of 
the community. 

XVIII 

Muslim public law does not start from a definition of the state, 
but from that of the tmdma, the leadership of the community. The 
concept of the state is alien to Muslim political theory in its classi¬ 
cal phase and dowm to Ibn !|[Jald(ln (d. 1406). 

Here lies the essential difference between the political thought of 
Islam and that of the Christian successors of the imperium Roma- 
num. Christian thought never divorced itself from the Roman con¬ 
cept of the territorially circumscribed organization of power, and 
the limits of the Roman Empire lingered on as the natural borders 
of the ideal state. More precisely put—the Catholic Occident was, 
on the whole, satisfied to formulate its political aspirations in terms 
of the so-called Western Empire, but anxiously strove to main¬ 
tain the religious unity of tlie entire orbis Romanus. The Byzantine 
Orient, on the other hand, never abandoned the claim to supremacy 
over the totality of the orbis Romanus, but did not make any effort 
to unite the ChrisUan oikoumene under orthodox leadership. (For 
tlie Byzantine view of their empire, cf. the excellent statement of 
G. Ostrogorsky, Geschichtc des byzantinischen Staates [Munich, 
19401, pp. 16 f.) 

In this connection it is relevant to note that the idea of a succes¬ 
sion of a limited number of empires which, on the basis of the Book 
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of Daniel, effectively influenced the philosophy of history in the 
West, did not leave any mark on the politicai science of Islam. 

Consequently, it is never the nature or concept of an umruia as 
such that is discussed but only the conditions of membership in 
the vjnma Mu^mmadiyyn.^'^ 


XIX 

The community as such is interested principally in being able to 
lead the good life; it is less interested in who administers it. [1) 
This attitude^ (2) the conviction that government and transgression 
of the Law are inseparable, and (3) as time wears on, the political 
eltuation and especially the subjection of the community to foreign 
rulers lead to 

A. AVidespread disinclination to collaborate in government; it is 
particularly those classes that control the Canon Law by the 
systematic development of the principles of lawfinding and 
by the practice of delivering legal opinions^ arfatw&'s, when 
consulted on doubtful points, that stay aloof from politics 
and administration; the result is an increasingly deep cleav^ 
age between legal theory and executive practice;^’ 

B, Growing indifference to the legality and the moral level of the 
particular government or the particular governmental act, 
provided it remains possible for the individual believer to 
carrj' on his life under the law, and provided the government 
protects the main concerns of the legal schools and of popu¬ 
lar piety; 

C, Recognition of the (kfado ruler as dc jure; 

D. The feeling that a bad ruler is better than civil disturbance, 
let alone no ruler at aU.^ 


XX 

It should be remembered that the Christian Fathers, too, hold 
the bad ruler entitled to obedience, even as regards uncanonical 
acta. And before them the Epicureans and Stoics like Seneca had 
declared that a tyrant’s rule was acceptable, seeing that he re¬ 
moved the outer obstacles to the philosophical life by taking charge 
of governmental functions. 

Everywhere cultivation of the inner man as the goal of life has 
tended to estrange man from political activity.” 
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XXI 

The government is compelled to develop a system of executive 
law, sometimes called gdnUn, and executive jurisdiction, the 
mazdlim courts, side by side with the shari^a. In the very nature of 
things this system is more flexible, more realistic, more effective. 
The ^ulamd> are able to justify it on the ground of its serving the 
mafla^, the public interest. 


xxn 

Limitations by the government of the freedom of the individual 
(to use a concept foreign to classical Islam) are justifiable (1) in 
view of its duty to prevent damage being done to any Muslim, and 
(2) by the public interest, maflaiLa. 

XXIII 

The power of the government is not limited by any political rights 
of the individual Muslim but by the shari^a in so far as it 

A. Denies to the government certain functions (such as legis¬ 
lation, properly so called), and 

B. Prescribes its course of action in some areas (such as its deal¬ 
ings with non-Muslims within the ddr al-Isldm and to some 
extent also outside it; the kind of penalties to be imposed 
wherever Canon Law has arrived at a ruling; the admissibility 
of various economic, social, and cultural practices). 

xxnr 

The hi^ba implies the right to criticixe the government. But it 
bestows freedom of speech without protecting against govern¬ 
mental reprisal. 

XXV 

The Idsba may be carried to what amounts to armed inter\'en- 
tion, not against the government, but against the trespassing fellow 
Muslims. 

XXVI 

The right to resist the government is admitted on moral grounds: 
a command entailing disobedience to God must not be obeyed.*' 

xxvir 

Since, however, the community is primarily interested in the 
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preservation of its otvti stability, theory in effect seriously limits 
tlie ^lis&a the govemment.^® 

XXVIII 

Apart from actual rebellion extralegal recourse against (indi¬ 
vidual acts of) the government is liad tlirough the protests and 
admonitions of the religious elite. 

A. The 'ailjn whosemay demonstrate the Incompatibility 
of the governmental action iivitH Canon Law or Tradition. 
The government parries by introducing innovations under 
the protection of fatwA^ which it solicits from a mujii whose 
authority is largely derived from government appointment. 
The negative/oitt'A of an ^oifw discredits bot does not annul 
tlie executive act against which it is directed. 

B. The zealot, ascetic or Stifi ^'saint" (i^'ho may be one and the 
same person).^^ 

xxix: 

In actual administration the government uses, side by side, 
Sharif qdnUn, Reichsrccht and VoIkarccH (i.e., local customari- 
law, or and builds up its official apparatus without much re¬ 
gard to the stipulations of Canon Law.*® 

xx.\ 

The definitions of the function of the imdm that range from reab 
jstic description to utopian portrayal of the ideal country as repre¬ 
sented in the ideal ruler, and to Gmchidit&^ctaphysik m the 
SliMte imifti and the ilahdt, constitute an attempt to legalize or 
protect actual government or the actual condition of the state.^* 

xxxr 

The Shtfjte concept of the {iiidffm eombines 

A. Ancient God-king memories j 

B. The Platonic idea of the best man as the ruler; during the 
traiiainisELon from Plato tlirough FElr&b! (d+ floC) to Tdsl 
(d, 1274) and Hillf, perfection becomes infallibility; and 

C* The idea of pernianent divine guidance of the community 
through the ruler's union with the Active Intellect (Filr^bi:) 
or in more conventional language, through the perpetuation 
of the prophetic office by the divinely inspired inidTn. 
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By contrast the Sunnite (and the Christian) rulership merely 
signify the office of presiding over the coercive organization that 
is indisp>ensable for the attainment by indindual and community 
of the summum bonum.*^ 


XXXII 

Although under the impact of Iranian traditions the Sunnite 
caliphs were ceremonially exalted beyond the requirements of their 
office, their function continued to be that of guarantors of the legal¬ 
ity of the body politic. If the theologian approved of their cere¬ 
monial remoteness, he did so solely in the belief that awe of the 
ruler would stabilize the state.” 

The contradiction inherent in the political attitude of Islam is due 
to the fact that (a) on the one hand, the true purpose of man’s life 
is otherw’orldly, but that (6) on the other hand, its fulfilment de¬ 
pends on the functioning of a body politic of which each Miuslim is 
a member by birth and from which he cannot withdraw. 

The Christian never did need a state to fulfill the otherworldly 
purpose of his existence. The Roman Empire was rather an obstacle 
to the good life, unless the Christian’s relation to it be \'iewed as a 
test. Withdrawal from it was both permissible and possible. In 
fact, such withdrawal remained possible even from the Christian 
state because the essential concerns of the soul continued to be 
administered by the clerical polity.” 

The early history of Christianity and this dichotomy of Christian 
government preserved the West from the organizational breakdown 
that was the consequence of the unrealizable expectation which 
Islam had to place in the state. 

To sum up: 

XXXIII 

Islamic thought is authoritarian. Political absolutism parallels 
the theological absolutism of God’s relation to His creatures.** 


xxxnr 

Within Sunnite Islam, lawful government is confined to assisting 
in the realization of the good life as recognized at any given 
moment by the ijmd^, the consensus of the learned, w'hose author¬ 
ity is verifying (konstalierend) rather than normative (as is the 
authority of the Russian Orthodox Synod in contrast to that of 



Pope fijid Council in the Roman Church). The extreme lying of 
the piom denied the existence of lawful government in Islam after 
the period of the "orthodox’^ caliphs, ai^hultifd^ ar^dshmn, i.e., 
alter Ah!D. 6&L 

Actiial govenuneat rsemblea rather closely medieval govern- 
meat elsewhere. 

This is to say that the spasmodic assertion of govemmeatal 
authority did, in practice, favor particularistic tendencies. Political 
(as distinct from religious and iatelJectual) interests would operate 
on the parochial rather than on the imperial level. The ruler’s 
influence was apt to decline with distance from his residence, in 
the later period, many a sultan led the migratory life typical of 
the German emperors* Administrative techniques were poor, nghts 
and duties easily forgotten for want of archives and loss of docu^ 
ments (the papal curia, the of the caliphs in the good 

period and those of Egypt appear to have been the only effective 
chancelleries of the early and ’’high” Middle Ages). The conviction 
of the nnalterability of the Law is accompanied by much uncer¬ 
tainty ^vith regard to its content. 

It should perhaps be noted that despite theoretical differences 
and actual hostilities between Sunnite and Shitite governments 
thdr administrative practices would seem to have been more or 
less the same. 

xxxv 

Within Sht'itc Islam, the cleavage between aapiration and ac¬ 
complishment, or rather between actuality and its theoretical justL- 
ficatioHj is less pronounced and less painful, because the hidden 
Mm as the direct representative of God’s will is legislator, as well 
as executor. Legal change is thus more readily accounted for than 
in Sunnite Islam* 

While Islam is in one sense the political community par ercetfeficfi 
it has tended to mate the pious Muslim more and more nonpolitical. 
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1. (X. Siyiaa, p. 20: “Lea fonctiona publiquea doivent avoir pour fin dcrniire de 
tendre A amdiiorer la condition religieuae dea hommea. E. Pntach, “Die ialamiache 
Staataidee," Zeitechrifl fdr vergkichende Rechtewiaseneehafl, LIII (1939), poignantly 
terma religion the “ataatabildende Prinxip” in lalam which makes for the “grund- 
a&tsliche Einheit der politiachen und religidaen Gomeinaehaft” (pp. 36 and 71). 

2. Cf. GhaaiAU, II, 283: kieba aa al-qufb al-a^famfl’d-din. This is a development 
from Koran 3:100; it ia generally held to be a personal obligation, fard <ain (thua 
MAwardf, p. 404/513; OhaixAll, II, 288 ff.). Ifieba, p. 53, looks upon it M a collective 
duly, ford Jfci/dyo—an attenuation dicUted by oonaiderationa of public order. The 
history of the of-oiw WV-mo^rd/ formula needs to be traced. (Some Islamic material 
ia coUected in A. J. Wenainck, The Muslim Creed (Cambridge, 19321, pp. 106 f.) St. 
.Augustine, De dodrina ehritiiarus IV, iv, 6, considers et bona doeert et mala dedocere 
as the first duty of the divinarum ecripturerum tradator d doctor, the defensor rectoe 
fidei at debellator erroris —a suggestive parallel, the common basis of which may be 
looked for in Stoic natural law whose objective and universal validity ia here re¬ 
stated in terms of a universal personal obligation. 

3 Cf. ^ta5a, p. 6. The obligation of the iieba (but not the term) is included in the 
five fundamental theses of the Mu'tatila. Cf. Ash'art (d. 935), MaqdUt al-ieldmtyyin, 
cd. H. Ritter (Istanbul, 192»-30), p. 278: "The Mu'tasila are agreed (al-A*amm 
dissenting) on the obligatoriness of al-amr bi'l-ma^rHif va'n-nahy al-munkar if its 
execution is possible; it may be done by tongue, hand or sword—whichever way one 
ia able." It deserves noUce that al-Asamm, the lone dissenter (d. 850), held an 
official position as judge under the caliph al-Mu‘tasim (833-42). The same 
Asamm is referred to by QhaiiAU aa the sole repreaenUtive of the view that the 
ummo can dispense with an im&m; cf. I. Goldziher, Der Itlam, VI (1916), 173-77. 

4. This is well brought out by MAwardl, pp. 404-32/513-53. Functionally and 
probably historically, the muiiaeib is the successor of the agoranomoe of the Greek 
and Hellenistic cities. For a convenient summary of the oyorowmoa’ dutiM cf. 

J. Oehler, "Agoranomoi" in Pauly and Wiasowa, Reakmyklopddie der Claenechn 
Aheriumewisteneekaft (1893), I, 883-85. Outside of Egypt where they were chiefly 
noUries, "... eratreckt sich ihre Competeni aufden Marktplatiaelbst,.. . Ferner 
haben sie die Aufsicht Qber den Verkehr am Markte, besonders den Kleinhandel; 
.. . Ihre Aufsicht Auaaerte sich in der Sorge fOr die eukoamta und das ms opaeudna 
durch Aufrechterhaltung der Ordnung. Schlichtung von Streitigkeiten xwuchen 


13S Exj}Tss^on& 

Vprklufern Und KiiurcTU;, UnterSUChunj; dflr VVaren Hath Qtiftlitjirt und QUATiltliit, 
t)her*'ac]iuaff dea Ce^cflucha richtistj M4]tiae und Oewichtuj tLl>trtittupt durcJi 
ErtitMun^ wncr bcatLmTntCtl MAfkltFcinurg Uhcr Ztit und Ort tJes VerktuFca.. . . 
Ip Pj-Mcsaen;, die aich auf ihrtn Wirhuo^Eskreia bezogC-nj hattCn *it dtn V&falte; 
.. G. Vajda, Jojirrml <I943}h iaw the connection ‘hctu'cien agoraa^ 

moa and mubiaiib, but Failed in note the rfiEFercrit basis df the two otRcce and Ihe 
dilTerent manner in which they am integrated in theif reapective SDcial sya terns* 

i Already Ibo al-Muqaffa^ fd. 757> clearly deSnes llie eaJiph'a po^xT in thia vein 
llii££la ji 'f-SQit!: Muhammad Ktird ^AH, Kajd^il [3d ed.; Cairo, 

I3e5/l9-ttl'|, PP- llmijar thotiBh leas apeciftc, the Syriwi iurtBcnnsdUf Auzft<l 

[d. 774|f cL J. Sdmeht, 3*^ On'p™ e/A/uAamntodan/urtsprHdiWJC [Oidord, 195DJ, 
p. U9)- It BhouUt be noted in this connectioa that tha divLaion of EovcrnmenUJ 
power# in Teaislative^ jndicStty, and eiiecptivc Ib; not to be found in jBlamic public 
law and Ls UMfid here only for thtaake of convenjencc. Muhammad ^Abduh, To/jlr 
fCairo, 1324-54/l9M-35)> 3V, ta^-92; V, 443,. 46S-CC, tried not vary convincingly 
to trace the divI bIod to the KotaOr 

6. Gf* the chAraeterifltic paBsagCf p* 68 (trana., p, 6Cl). 

7. For the Spanish ideal of Ut abaaios, cf. M. J. Bonn, ^rtcycfepoctfij of the Ssxial 

ScisnetSy VII* 007- The caoaciousness of economic aims, chataClerlatis of the Mer- 
caniiliatic period, coexisted in Spain with Other moUvatjonB of impcrialiicn, viJ,, 
"the conviotiem that the duty of civilized nations is to undertake the political, eco¬ 
nomic and rellKiooa tutelage of more primitive peoptca^ the oage-r wiHinsneBS of 
government and pCOplo to perform this duty uitd to accept the material reward# 
involv^Mi" fJ- H* Parry, Tfw Sjwm'fk ej Empire in iht SiTitenik Ceniury 

[Cambridge, 1940], p- 1)- 

In his aludy "The Sociology of ImpcrialiiTn/' in fmjffj'f'aij'am and ^oci'aZ CTostcj 
(New York, 19511, pp. 3-139 (appeatod first in Archiv fUr Siniitlwitittiiaeltaji und 
,Sflaafpplim, XLVI [J018/19|, 1-39,373-310, an "EurSmiolo^cdcr ImperialienneEi*') 
J* Schumpeter deGnes impCiialiBm fts "the objectEesa diapoBitiOn On the part of a 
stale to unlimited forciblcexpaLialon" (p* 7J. In dlactLqgipg the motivation# of Muc- 
lim expanaion (pp* 4^50) Seltumpetcr emphaBisca the second iwy character of tho 
warlike loachinR of Islam, reiaiivc to the warlike traditiona of the Arabs that formed 
tha Grat Muslim community [and whose background be analyses with conBideralde 
angacily). The will to conquer of a apecifically rtli|[iOuB ctimnlUnily reniainB funda¬ 
mentally nicrt wLEl to convert the nonbeliever#. "In the courBC of thi# miisioia of cop^' 
version and in the political inteneala of the Church, the inilitary flubjiiEatLon of One 
country by nnathcr might Oh occasion be deaLrabie, but it was never an end in itself. 
*. * What needed to be apread was the rule of dogma and the comeapandiDg organi¬ 
sation of religious, not pohltcat, life. In this process natural ioatincta of pugnacity 
could be vented only incidtutaQiy and randy. This is clearly acCn from the chBLjac-- 
icriatie fact tbnt the devoutly Calholie Spaniard# never dreamed of giving a religion# 
cnotivaiiDD to thdr overflecw conqueata, though ihnss conquest# did indeed servo 
the ipterealB of the Church" (pp. 53-54). Schumpeter rccognizea the fact that I#lam 
did actually expand it# area through convorsion, cepcoially io India and under the 
Mongols. "But this does nOl fhange our diagnosia of Arab impcriaSisni" (p. 55, n.j- 

6. Cf, Max ScheSer's remarkfl On medieval thinking, DU and die 

Geiellteiutft [Lcipiig, 19SiG), p, 133, 

9. Tho quotation Ls from Sabine, p. 192, 

lt>. Ibn al-Muqaffa^, a seeratary of stalo, failed iu hi# attempt to persuade tho 
caliph Manjdr f754-75] to eliminate, for reftaonaef administrative conveaLcnCjC, di#- 
agreement in mattera of religion and law. In thi# proposal, Ibn al-Muqada^, a 
Feraiau but recently converted to lalam, took up a tradition of SasBaniac State¬ 
craft; cf. op. nf.j pp. 130-37, and Schtoht, 0^, p. 95. 
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To Constantine the Great (d. 337) religious uniformity was possible of attain* 
ment because of his (fundamentally Stoic) belief in the oneness of human reason, and 
it was politically necessary because of its concomitant, the absolute validity of the 
right world order, the koinoi nomos of any human society; cf. Eusebios of Caesarea, 
I'lta Consfantini II, C5, and F. Hampers, "Rex et saecrdos," HislorueAet Jahriuch, 
XLV (1925), 502-3. 

11. Cf. the works of the Sh&fi<ites, MiwardI and Ibn Jam&'a, the IJanbalitcs, 
Abu Ya9A and Ibn Taimiyya, and the Sbl<itc, )^ilU. 

In Ibn Halddn’s work social grouping os such is discusacd before the different 
types of community leadership such as nulk and ^I4fa arc investigated. 

MAwardl’s and RilU's definitions of the iwdma may follow os illustrations and as 
indications of the sharply contrasting approach of Sunna and Shl<a to the problem 
of rulership. 

M&wardI, p. 5. "L’institution de Timlmat a pour raison d’etre qu’il supplie le 
prophdtlsmc pour la sauvegarde de la religion et I'administration des int^rCts ler- 
restrea." It is then described as a necessary institution. The character of the neces¬ 
sity of the imdwta as rational or canonical is under dispute. 

UilU, Section 174 on p. 02. "The Imlmate u a unh’crsal authority in the things of 
religion and of the world belonging to some person and derived from the prophet. 
And it is necessary according to reason. For the tmdmofe is a kindness (from Allih; 
luff), and we know absolutely that when men have a chief and a guide whom they 
obey, who avenges the oppressed of his oppressor and restrains (he oppressor from 
his oppression, then they draw near to soundness and depart from corruption." 

12. The judge Abft 'Alt at-Tanfibt (d. 994), Nishtedr al-mulid^ara, ed. trans. 
D. S. Margoliouth (London, 1921-22), p. 114* (trona, p. 123), observes: "The ruin 
of the judicature in a state means the ruin of that stote.” 

13. Cf. (ftsho, p. 55; G. E. von Grunebaum, Medieval Islam. A Study la Cultural 
OrierUation (2d. cd.; Chicago, 1953), pp. 168 f., for quotations from GhatsftU and 
Ibn Jam&'o. For the concurring Iranian tradition, cf. AbO Man?6r at-Tha'4lib! 
(the famous philologist; d. 1038), Histoire des rois des Perses, ed. trans. H. Zotenberg 
(Paris, 1900), p. 483. (^is history was written before 1021; for the authorship of the 
work, ef. F. Rosenthal, Journal of the American Oriental Society, LXX (1050), 181 f.) 

14. For the characteristic attitude toward the unjust ruler of Pope Gregory the 
Great (590-604), cf. Sabine, p. 194. For Seneca’s view, cf. Ad Lua'lium Ixsiii. 

15. Siydsa, p. 2 (trans., p. 598). Cf. f/isba, p. 55, the reference to the MuRaiilite 
view that extends hisba to the duty of giidl al-a}imma; and p. 8t, Ibn Taimiyya s 
own view that one should not obey anyonc/t mo Vyof AUdh. This doctrine goes back 
to the seventh century A.D. 

16. Cf. GhaszAll, II, 306-10—of the eight degrees, darajdt, of the JisIki only the 
first two are applicable against the ruler. 

17. His intervention is well illustrated by the stories told by GharsAU, II, 320-34. 

18. Cf. MAwardt, pp. 272-307,333-77, on the different legal situations prevailing 
in different parts of the empire. 

19. To reconcile theory and practice, Ibn Taimiyya gives the sovereign the quali¬ 
fication of a mujlahid (Laoust, p. 228). After the fall of BaghdA<l in 1258, the caliph 
in Cairo represenU the desire of public law to secure the continued validity of com¬ 
munity life; ef. Laoust, pp. 45-48. 

20. This concept of rulership did not, of course, preclude, either in Islam or in 
Christendom, popular belief in the charismatic character of the prince. 

21. In early Arabic IfaUfa, caliph, means "protector," which is also the meaning 
of the word in Koran 38:25, the very passage from which the later theologians de¬ 
duced the concept of the caliph as the successor or vicegerent of the Prophet and. In 
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■tier usage, of I. Goldlilierp dt FKisioire det rtlijfiont, XXXV 

336 f. 

22, Bvea tliQ beat nnEtu tffTtno cannotj io Augustint'a view, ever fot-m ^rt of the 

avitas Dei. The very exLEtenc* of a (tate \t to be AceouTlt^. for only aa fulfilment of a 
nead cTBated by the esieatifJ eiafubesa of the human eoEiditioa. Cf. G. Telle ubaeh, 
lAberliu. Wtltordnunffim ZettcUtr dt* /itwJJiiEUJ'tEi'Hifi {Stuttgart, IflSfi], 

pp. 36 (with diaCllBilon of BchoUrly viawa), 

23. Ideally, God u the head of the atate. Hit visible pepreeantativeia the Prophet, 
wboBB political and ad mluiatpative functioas have devolved On hie legitiTP&te auo 
ceMor*. Olijarchtc Eoverament occurred on rare occaBiona only to he transformed 
into the customary monarchy after a abort time. Theory never took Dotioe of such 
developreente. 


VIII 

THE STRUCTURE OF THE MUSLIM TOWN 

In his Deacriplion of Greece, Pausanias* the Periegete (d. after 
A.D. 176) comes to speak of Panopeus, “a city of the Phocians, if 
one can give the name of city to those who possess no government 
oflBces, no gymnasium, no theater, no market, no water descending 
to a fountain [i.e., no piped water supply), but live in bare shelters 
just like mountain cabins, right on a ra\'ine. Nevertheless, they 
have boundaries with their neighbors, and even send delegates to 
the Phocian assembly.” 

The Arab geographer Y&qdt (d. 1229) takes to task the great 
litterateur al-IIarirl (d. 1122) for describing Barqa<id as the 
qaaaba, or fortified capital of al-Jazlra (upper Mesopotamia), 
“when actually it is merely a village, qarya, in the plain of Mosul, 
which does not attain to being a town, madina, how much less a 
qaaaba”^ The reason for YftqOt’s indignation can be seen in the 
article which he devotes to Barqa'fd in his Geographical Dictionary,* 
where the locality is described as a rotten borough which, some 
three hundred years before the author’s time, used to be of some 
importance as a halting place on the caravan road from Mosul to 
Nisibis, but which even then lacked the two indispensable qualifi¬ 
cations of township, a jdmi^, or Friday (service) mosque, and a 
permanent market (to which the public bath, bammdm,* could be 
added as a third property often predicated of the regular town). 

The principal differences between the classical and the Muslim 
town are implicit in the statements of the two geographers. The 
absence of gymnasiums and theaters in the Muslim town is func¬ 
tionally compensated for by the social and the educational aspects 
of the mosque* and, from the eleventh century onward, by the 
existence of special institutions of legal and religious learning, the 
madraaas, many of them supported by the government. It is, how¬ 
ever, significant for the Muslims’ outlook on their community that 
the shouldering of certain educational and cultural obli^tions is 
not considered a primary requirement of the body politic. The 
absence of the government house from the list of the indispensable 
characteristics of a town would suggest at first blush that the Mus- 
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J42 Expressions 

Vm toAvn is perhnps not to bo underetood na a body pobtlc at alb 
In any event, it is not (what the polis wa?) an autonomona associa¬ 
tion of citizens, A given town may at a given moment enjoy in¬ 
dependence or self-government, in the sense tliat it is not snbjecteci 
to an outside power of whose territory it forms but one part-. Sover¬ 
eignty and freedom may fall to it accidentally, as it were self- 
government with executive offieiala designated by the full citizens 
there never could be, for the city constituted not a closed corpora¬ 
tion, a share in which defines the citizen, but nverely a functionally 
unified, administrative entity with a more or less stable comple¬ 
ment of settlers or inhabitants. To such cities Plato's characteriza¬ 
tion of certain states as "merely aggregations of men dwelling in 
cities who are the subjects and servants of a part of their own 
state'*® could fittingly be applied. There were no qualificationa to 
be met to obtain admisaon U> citizenship in the Muslim tD\s'n for 
the simple reason that there was no body of town dw'cUcrs in whom 
political or civic authority was seen to reside. 

To the Muslim, n tomi was a settlement in which his religious 
duties and his soeinl ideals could be completely fulfilled. Canon 
Law permits performance of the obligatory communal prayer in 
the open air, and it does not prescribe for its validity a minimum 
of participants. The community prayer of the Friday noon service, 
however, may be held only in a fixed settleniciit witli a permanent 
population, of whom at least forty legally responsible ri^cn must be 
present to make the ceremony valid.* In the later period the con¬ 
sensus of the learned seems to have insisted that the Friday prayer 
should take place under a roof in a fully walled mosque. 

It is obvious that the stipulations of the Friday service exclude 
the nomad from full participation in the ritual of his faith. This 
fact is but one of the many traits that characterize Tskm as a reli¬ 
gion of the townspeople, at least in the sense that it tends to favor 
the settler over the nomad. The prophet Mubammad himself was 
horn into the most highly developed urban community of con¬ 
temporary Arabia. The appeal of his message was in large measure 
due to Its appropriLateness to the urban situation. Culturally speak¬ 
ing, the largish Arabian settlements such as the commercial city of 
Mecca or the primarily agricultural agglomeration of Medina had 
remained under Bedouin influence, that is to say, they had not 
been able to develop an ethics and an intellectuality of their own 
with which they would have dared openly to defy the traditional 
nomad ideals. Islam^ with its legislative norms tailored to fit tlie 
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needs of a commercial community, with its disparagement of the 
religiously lukewarm Bedouin and its corresponding high valuation 
of the transition to the sedentary life, and, above all, with its 
(ideal) substitution of religious affiliation for kinship as the ra¬ 
tionale of social organization, brought the townsman into his own. 
In the conquests that led to the establishment of the Muslim em¬ 
pire the Bedouins furnished the rank and file of the armies, but 
the command lay overwhelmingly' with the urban circles of ^le- 
dina and Mecca. 

Classical antiquity could not separate civilization from city life. 
It was tlie cities that secured conquered territories for Hellenism. 
Islam, too, needed the city as a base, and it needed it as the only 
locale in which the correct life as prescribed by the book of God 
and the Prophet’s Tradition could be lived out to the full. The 
typical conflict of the Hellenistic city was with the suzerain king 
who had direct control over the not-citified territories in which the 
cities stood out like islands in the sea. The conflicts, in which the 
Muslim cities were typically involved were, on the other hand, 
imperial and dy-na-stic struggles of which, for one reason or another, 
they had become the stage. Even as in the modern West, the cities 
were but one part of a ruler’s possessions but, other than in the 
West, they were legally on the same footing with the surrounding 
territories (and not marked out by any special pri\'ilege), even 
though in actual fact they would often constitute the most impor¬ 
tant sections of a given state. 

For the Greek and the Roman, state and government as such did 
not require justification. The state is prior to the individual and 
only within a state can the distinctively humane in man be ade¬ 
quately developed. The city-state, with its \'irtually complete self- 
sufficiency (which is an end and a chief good), exists for the good 
life w’hich is inseparable from law and justice.* 

In Islam, where the purpose of man is seen in the correct service 
of God which is to secure him eternal felicity, the primary purpose 
of government is the rendering possible of such service. The for^ 
most duty of the believer is “to command the good and to prohibit 
the bad,’’* the so-called its6o, and it is as an extension of the 
concept that the executive branch of government can most readily 
be construed and justified. Thus the enforcement of the law and the 
prevention of its contravention is “the main pivot of the faith, the 
high purpose for which God sent His prophets. If He pernutt^ 
any neglect of it sin would become widespread and the world w'ould 
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be laid waste Man must reflect "that the punishment of the 
other world will be painful" and that "when you stand in the p«a- 
enoe of Allah [on judgment day] there is but reprobation and the 
balance [on which your deeds are weighed], but the G«d™ ^d 
the Fite “a\nd ivhosoever institutes a bad tradition its burden 
Mdll be upon him 85 well the burden of anyone wlio acta in a^ 
cordance irith it, to the day of resurrection; ajid whosoever insti¬ 
tutes a good tradition will have his reward for it and the reward of 
those (will be credited to him) who act in accordance mth it to the 
day of resurrection."** Such is the atmosphere m which the Muslim 
lives, a citiEen of the amma Muh^mmodiyya but a mere resident o 

' The division of towns mto^^Epontaneons" and created/ ^ which 
the French ttrbflifiisies are so fond,'* may be usefully applied m a 
survey of the Muslim toT^uis aa long as it is realized tliat those very 
numerous cities which the Muslim conquerors took oyer are, from 
thdr point of view, to be classified as spontaneous, that is, as s^tlej 
menta on the original location, purpose, and structure of w-hich 
they did not have any influence. Persia wdth Tran^xiana as well ^ 
the erstwhile Homan or ByEantine territories had been highly 
urbanieed and in the more outlying or less securely held areas the 
Arabs felt an understandable reluctance to settle in the ancient 
towns as a minority ejqjosed to the hostilities of alien subjects. 
The first towns, therefore, which the Arabs "created' were armed 
camps planted in loosely controlled country, sometii^s in the 
neighborhood of an older urban center [thus, Fust^ or Old Cairo, 
near the Koman fortress of Babylon, south of the ancient town of 
On IHeliopolisl), sometimes in relative isolation from compeUng 
settlements (thus, KUfa in or Qairawfin in the Ifriqiya). lha 
political situation might induce a sovereign to force a recalcitrant 
town into submission by erecting a rival in its very vicinity (thus 
Mansiira, founded by the l^Iertnids in the fourteenth oentury to 
replace Tlemcen, barely one and a half miles away, as their capita, 
when the latter had been occupied by the Ziyftnids). A newly 
founded town served to symboliae the power which it helped to 
consolidate. So Baglidfid became the spiritual as well as the political 
center of the Abbasid caliphate. The building of Fez crowned the 
rise of the Idrisida (ninth century), and Marrakesh, the "swthern 
capital" of Morocco (founded in lOfiS by YCisuf b. r&shftn), came 
into being aa the administrative base of the Almoravids. On oc¬ 
casion a sovereign might find it desirable to remove his residence 
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from the traditional capital as did Mu^ta^im, who built Samarra 
about seventy miles north of Baghd&d, which for some fifty years 
(836 to 889) was to remain the seat of the caliphs; or at least he 
might wish to free himself from direct supervision by his subjects 
by erecting a princely town just beyond the outreach of the capital 
proper. Raqq&da, an Aghlabid residence founded at a distance of 
six miles from QairawAn in 876 to replace a similar town, <Ab- 
bfisiyya, which had been constructed only two and a half miles 
out of Qairawftn in 800, and Madlnat a*-Zahr&’, which ‘Abdar- 
rabmin III (912-61) founded four and a half miles outside Cor¬ 
dova, will exemplify this type of “created" towns. Such “private" 
towns would normally be deserted by the founders* successors and 
would rapidly fall into decay. 

A “created" towm might serve the consolidation of the empire at 
the frontiers as well as in the heart lands. Border forts would in 
course of time grow into fortress towns. Rabat, the present admin¬ 
istrative capital of Morocco, preserves in its name the memory of 
its origin as a ribdl, or “fortified" monastery. Sfls and Monasttr on 
the Tunisian coast are impressive representatives of this type. 

On the other hand, such urban agglomerations as w’ould develop 
around a sanctuary, the hermitage or the tomb of a saint, must be 
viewnd as “spontaneous" developments, since they wrould on the 
whole evolve without sj'stematic planning on the part of a govern¬ 
mental body (as did Meshhed, the present capital of Khurasan) 
and, on occasion, even against the wish of a ruler. This was the case 
of Kerbela, which owes its existence as a town to the presence in 
its precinct of the grave of IJusain, the grandson of the Prophet and 
(with his father <All) the major hero of Shiite Islam (d. 680), and 
which the caliph Mutawakkil (847-61) had destroyed for political 
reasons in 850/1. 

The full-fledged Muslim town, as has been said before, has two 
focal points—the Friday mosque and the market. The jdmt^, as 
the spiritual center, is in general appropriately placed along the 
main thoroughfare or, where the plan of the towm permits, at the 
rectangular crossing of the two main thoroughfares which is marked 
by a spread-out square. The analog}' with cardo, decumanus, and 
forum of the Roman town is obvious. Next to the w'e find the 
principal government building, be it the palace of the ruler or the 
official residence of his deputy. The fdmi^ is the political as well as 
the religious center of the settlement. Here it is where the inhabi¬ 
tants will gather to hear the proclamations of their rulers, and 
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while they will not debate and vote, they will, on occasion, demon¬ 
strate that political will by thcii tumultuous presence, or a^n, 
as effectively, by their demonstrative abseneed* In any eventyt is 
in the Cathedral Mosque that the k<4& or preacher calls down 
every Friday the Lord’s blesang on the ruler, the mention of whose 
name in the tefbo. or reliffous address, constitutes an aeknowh 
edgment of hTs sovereignty, while ita omission would imply bis 
deposition. The mosque is also the intellectual center of the town. 
The and ^tiLamd* will assemble in it to discuss and teach, 

in citiM tamed tor thdr learned, the circles of students 
around the sfiaiih leaning against a column in the court of t 
mosque give the building its cachet between prayer times. Thus 
its very location will characterise Muslim erudition aa primarily 

inspired by relipous concerns.’* r.i.;„.., 

Ibn Battdta, when viating the Muslim quarter d a Ctanes 
town, observes that its market is arranged exactly as in the towns 
of the ddr al-lslim}’ And, as a matter of fact, the markets or 
[plural of rfl), do exhibit everywhere in Islam,c lands the 
same general structure. For one thing, the producers or retailers ol 
the same kind of goods will always occupy adjacent stalls; in fact, 
each trade is likely to have one of the market lanes completely to 
itself. More important still, the order in which the several trad^ 
follow one another in the layout of the market is apt to be sub- 
stantiallv the same wherever we go m Muslim ^ 

mosque as a rdiffons center we will find the suppliers of the sanctm 
arvs the st3g of the candle merchants, the dealers m incense and 
otiier perrumefi. Near the mosque as an intellectual 
find aho the of the booksellers, the si3g of tJie bookbinders, 
and, as its neighbor, the sHq of the leather merchants and the mak- 
em of slippers," all of whom are in one way or another concerned 
willi leather goods. Adjoining this group of market!* we en^r the 
hal ],4 of the dealers m textiles, the goisarim/o, the only section of 
the suqs winch is regularly roofed and ivhieh can he locked and 
wlicre thercfoi’e, precious materials other than fabnes will also be 
stored and oxclianged. It la certain that the qohanyya was devel¬ 
oped front the Byzantine hasilike; it is likely that the market halb 
of Antioch were its immediate model. In considering the impor¬ 
tance given to the qomriyya t^dthin the Muslim markeUs a whole, 
it is well to remember not only that throughout the Middle Ages 
Muslim weavem excelled in tlieir craft bat that, generally speak^ 
ing, the textile industry was the dominant industry^ of the times m 
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much the same manner in which at present the metal-working 
industries dominate in our economy. Also, the role of the qni- 
sariyya as a warehouse for the international trade with the lands of 
Christendom or with those of the unbelievers of the Far East must 
not be forgotten. Next to the textile trade the carpenters, lock¬ 
smiths, and the producers of copper utensils will be located; and 
somewhat farther from the center, the .smiths. “Approaching to 
the gates [of the town] one will find, apart from the caravan.scrais 
for the people from the niral districts, the makers of saddles and 
those of pack-saddles whose clients are recruited from amongst 
those very country people. Then the vendors of \ictuals brought in 
from the country w’ho sometimes will form a market outside the 
gates,” together with the basket makers, the .sellers of spun wool 
and the like. On the periphery of the town will he situated “such 
industries as require space and whose \icinity might be" con.sidered 
undesirable; the dyers, the tanners, and almost outside the city 
limits, the potters.”*’ Fairs will be held before the citj’ gates where, 
in such towns for w'hich the caravan trade is important, an area 
will be kept open in w'hich the caravans may be a&sembled and un¬ 
loaded; elsewhere the boatmen have their section just out.side the 
gates; and everywhere on the glacis beyond the walls singers and 
storytellers will gather large groups of listeners about them. But 
not only the economic life of the town reaches out beyond it.s gates; 
the religious life continue.s into the open country’ where the ceme¬ 
teries are located and w'here, as often as not, a .saintly man will 
have his hermitage which, not infrequently, may have grown to be 
of convent size peopled by disciples and itinerant pious, or faqirs. 

In its business district (and in a sense in its “official” section— 
mosque and government buildings—as well) the unity of the towm 
is apparent; the arrangement of the residential districts reflects the 
separatist tendencies at work within it. For the unity of the Muslim 
town is functional, not ciric. In their new’ly founded cities the 
Arabs would settle by tribes, each tribal quarter to be complete 
with its own mosque, bath, and, as a rule, its own market.** In 
Baghdad Persians and Arabs lived apart from the beginning,** in 
Samarra Mu*ta§im .saw to it that the natives of FerghAna and the 
l\irks occupied separate quarters without direct contact witli the 
Arab population,*® in Tlemcen the ten.sion between the “autoch¬ 
thonous” Hadrl and the descendants of the Turkish janisj^arics, 
the Qulughll, has remained alive to this ver>’ day.** Not infre¬ 
quently, the indi\idual quarters are walled and their gates locked 
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during the night to counteract the insecurity of the toivn which ia, 
after all, due in large measure to the peiennial interquarter ani¬ 
mosities, Within the quarters there is hardly any open apace or 
square to relieve the narrowness of their streets and byways. The 
Muslim house is oriented away from the street; it receives its light 
from an inner court, and the complex of Its constituent bmldings 
is so arranged as to secure a marimum of privacy to its inhabitants. 
This desire for privacy, which is the outgrowth of the social mores 
demanding as complete a withdrawal from the public as po^ible 
of the women of the family, inspires the insistence that windows 
and roofs must be constructed in such a way as to prevent anyone s 
intruding unseen into the intimacy of hia neighbors’ lives. For the 
same reason, house doors on opposite sides of a street may not face 

each other. ,, . m a 

The loyalty of the townsman belong to his family group ana 
after this to the ethnic or denominational unit which sha-res his 
quarter. The tolerated minoritiffi occupy their own sections of 
town, with the Jews, for better protection, frequently living in the 
immediate vicinity of the government area. The oecup^ts of the 
several quarters will meet tj-pically but ia market and mosque; 
in the market the minorities may have their place, perhaps not 
with, but close to, their Muslim colleagues, although more often 
than not crafts u-ill be tradifionally in the liands of the one or the 

other group rather than shared. 

In Iran and in Turkestan the original layout of the city would he 
somewhat different, “The pre-IsUmic towns of these eountri^ 
comprise a citadel (diz) and the town proper/’ the the 

^'pkee of power." The market or bdidr was outside the wa.ls of the 
shahTistdn, in the Urdn (Arabic rabad), which in some instancy 
appears to have been enclosed by a second wall. "Under the Arabs 
life gradually passed from the shQhri&t&n to the suburbs Avhich were 
the place of residence of the representatives of the industrial and 
commercial classes/' WitJiin the arbdd gradually the universa 
pattern came to prevail, “with Mzdrs running along the principal 
streets, crossing the town from east to west and from north to 
south, and irhero on the erossroad-s the market place contained 

the principal mosque."” t. . t -. 

In comparing the map of a typical Muslim town with that of its 

Hellenistic predecessor in the same location, one is struck irith the 
persistence of the general features; the mosque has taken the place 
of /or«m or agora, but the city walls still deJiTnit an area which is 
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organiied about the ancient system of co-oidinates. At the f^ame 
timej one will be impressed with the thoroughness with which the 
Hellenistic checkerboard structure has been rendered ineffective 
by the build-up of the individual quarters,** It is not th&t the Hel¬ 
lenistic and Roman gridiron plan hod been preserved down to the 
Muslim conquest. As a matter of fact, the decompcKjition of the 
checkerboard had in some places begun as early as the second 
century A,D, (if not sooner). During the Bysantine period the 
gradual forsaking of the geometric block structure had become 
an accomplished fact in tovms like Damascus and Aleppo.*^ But 
the development was consummated under the Muslim domination, 
and what had been the haphazard result of the infiltration of 
Orientals into the population of the town became now the adeqnate 
expression of the mores backed by a definite religious outlook on 
social relations. The ancient political interest in the community, 
the classical ideals of city-oneness and of the clarity of the archi¬ 
tectural (and administrative) design have been replaced by a 
dominant religious interest, by ideals of quarter or group loyalty, 
by the desire to shield the family group from dispersal and con¬ 
tamination, and by the concept of government as an outside agency 
with w^hich one no longer identihes but which one rather wishes 
to keep at arm's length from the spheres of one's personal and 
familiar life. 

It is not surprising, then^ that the residents of the Muslim towm 
did not develop their own administrative machinery^ but that the 
administrative framework, including the appointment of (at least) 
the important officials, waa imposed by the state^ that is^ by the 
personal will of the ruler or hia deputy. In appreciating this situa¬ 
tion Ave should perhaps remind ourselves of the fact that ^'svhat is 
today considered the most elementary duty of any government, 
the maintenance of law' and. order, seems, from the absence of refer¬ 
ences to it, to have been almost ignored by the Hellenistic cities. 
There was indeed in Ptolemaic Alexandria a commander of the 
night watch, but he was probably a royal officer; and in general 
police functions in cities governed by kings seem to have been ful¬ 
filled by their commandants.''™ 

The apparent inconsistencies which w’e observe in the adminis¬ 
tration of any major Muslim town in which there does not exist 
any code regulating the competence of government and cifisenry 
are due largely to a concept of mlership which fails to set clear-cut 
limits to the exeentive and which, at the same time, seems to as- 
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surae that, where the government fails to interfere, more or less in¬ 
formal, traditional bodies will take charge. Thence the inapre^ion 
of jerkiness, of whimsicality, and, at any rate, of arbitrariness 
which is provoked by the spectacle of the frequent shifts from an 
extreme laissez-faire to an equally extreme regime of state con¬ 
trols—shifts which in our sources are presented as the result of 
some prince's or high official’s justice or cruelty, if they are not de¬ 
scribed merely as spurts of energj' which may subside as unaccount¬ 
ably as they arose. 

For under the overlay of the state structure there would continue 
to exist a rudimentarj' organization in the quarters, which, in 
general, simply continued the tribal custom of accepting the guid¬ 
ance of the sayyid; in addition, the professionals, following the 
later classical and Byzantine corporative tradition, would consti¬ 
tute a rather large number of guild-like associations within w’hich 
each indiWdual, not excluding beggars, thieves, and prostitutes, 
would find a place and a certain measure of protection against the 
hardships of the economic life as well as against governmental 
negligence or oppression. These guilds, which can be traced back 
into the ninth century A.D., w^ere fairly numerous. We have no 
figures from the Middle Ages, but the handbooks of the rnubiasib 
show a proliferation of the crafts: in 1640 EvHya Efendi counted in 
Constantinople six hundred corporations fn'ouped in twenty-four 
classes;** as late as 1923, Fez had something like one hundred and 
sixty-four; Marraikesh, one hundred and fifteen; Meknes, one 
hundred and six corporations.** The guild members—an entrance 
oath of the new member is known since ca. A.D. 850**— recog¬ 
nized the authority of one of their own group; the government 
would confirm this shaikh or nagfb, who at times inherited his office, 
or might impase their own nominee. At certain periods the govern¬ 
ment, while lea\nng the indi\'idual merchant guilds to their o^vn 
deuces, would set one merchant over them all as the responsible 
middleman betw'cen itself and the commercial community. Similar¬ 
ly, the government w'ould be prepared to recognize the de facto 
authority of the leading personality of a city quarter, although 
the appointment on the part of the ruler of a “precinct master" 
or shaikh al-hdra can also be documented.** The corporations would 
maintain bylaws to insure “fair trading” and a certain amount of 
a.ssistance for the victims of misfortune and unemployment. Guild 
life w'ould provide an opportune basis for the development of re¬ 
ligious acti\ities; throughout their traceable history the corpora- 
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tions have taken a deep interest in the devotional life; in general 
their sympathies seem to have been, on the one hand, with the 
more extreme movements of Shl'isra and, on the other, with the 
representatives of mystical piety. Very occasionally the guilds 
seem to have offered the framew'ork for a civic militia. In the agi¬ 
tated period of the eleventh through thirteenth centuries, the 
ahddth plaj’ed a not inconsiderable part in the history of towns as 
important as Damascus and Aleppo, and their head, or ra'fa, rose to 
be one of the most effective personages in the community. In gen¬ 
eral, however, the notables of the town, whose body w'ould include 
at least some of the local Alids and .\bba.sids, lacked the possibility 
to take the political initiative. It was through them that the towas- 
people did homage to a new ruler, and it w'as through them that 
the ruler learned of common grievances or, conversely, would 
convey his orders to the residents. What influence they had wa.s 
due to their prestige rather than to any active resistance w'hich 
they could have organized beyond the customary closing of the 
markets as a sign of protest and in self-protection. 

The prince, or more often the governor appointed by him, is the 
executive head of the town. His prerogatives and duties are not 
restricted, except that he is not qualified to »t in judgment in the 
religious court. It is his privilege to appoint his assistants, including 
the qddt and the muliitasib, on whom, in practice, most of the town's 
business will devolve. By and large, it is customary to allow' Mus¬ 
lim officials the selection of their owm aides, but they may be lim¬ 
ited in their choice of personnel by restrictive statutes such as that 
w'hich (in theory) precludes the investiture of a dimmi with execu¬ 
tive authority over Muslims, or that other which compels the 
qddt to take his ^udiU, or "witnesses," from a previously estab¬ 
lished list of qualified persons. More often than not, the governor 
is a military man. It is, however, w'orthy of notice that a situation 
is none too rare in which the qddt emerges (with or without a gover¬ 
nor by his side) as the actual regent of the town. In assessing the 
qddt's position it must be remembered that he is the trustee of the 
pious foundations whose proceeds serve to defray the upkeep of 
mosques, madrasas, and miscellaneous public services such as 
fountains or hospitals. 

The governor or his delegate presides over the ma^dlim jurisdic¬ 
tion, that is, the police court or court of tort.s, which takes care of 
cases that do not come under Canon Law, or which, for one reason 
or another, it appears expedient to have dealt with administra- 
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lively rather than by the procedure laid down by the shart^a. The 
governor delegates some of his judicial functions to the muhtasib 
who, even without those, would be the most important cog in the 
administration of any town. F\inctionally, he is the successor of 
the Hellenistic agoranomos. His principal duty is the supervision 
of the market. He enforces the regulations under w'hich the mer¬ 
chants operate; he sees to the use of correct weights and measures. 
His authority extends to the producers as well as to the traders. 
The guilds are under his inspection, and he is responsible for the 
maintenance of quality as well as of a fair price level. He is empow¬ 
ered to mete out punishment to trespassers on the spot, but he is 
not to exceed the statutory penalties of the sharVa. His is also the 
task to settle petty disputes betw’een dealer and customer his the 
duty to see to it that the faithful join in prayer at the stipulated 
hours, that they keep the prescribed fast in the month of Ramad&n, 
and, in general, that no one gives offense to his fellow's by trans¬ 
gressing the precepts of the religious code or the received mores of 
the community.*® For the foundation of the mu^U/mb’s authority 
is the injunction "to order what is approved and to proliibit what 
is reproved,” al-amr bVl-ma^Hlf wa*n~nahy <an al-mun/^. The up¬ 
holding of the moral order is his charge, and he acts in its pursu¬ 
ance w'hether he unmasks a fraudulent craftsman, insists on proper 
street cleaning, condemns (or invites the judge to condemn) a 
ramshackle building, compels an owner to tear down a part of his 
house that protrudes into the street to the detriment of the Miw- 
lims, enforces the disabilities which the Law impos^ on the dimmf’s, 
or smashes wine jars and musical instruments w’hich some revelers 
insolently exhibit. He is the guardian of the community’s morality, 
its censor, whose competence can never be unambiguously defined, 
not only because the nature and extent of immorality will vary 
but also because the community will not alwaj's show the same de¬ 
gree of sensiti\ity to every trespass. 

It is true that Muslim law, "in its horror of exemptive privi¬ 
leges,”** does not concede a special status to the town. The Law 
knows the umma, the community of the faithful, which by defini¬ 
tion is one and indivisible. Thus, as we have indicated at the out¬ 
set, the state has nothing to offer that w’ould take the place of an¬ 
cient municipal institutions or legislations. Yet it w’ould be errone¬ 
ous to conclude from this deliberate blindness of Muslim public 
law that the Muslim legists did neglect the town and its specific 
problems altogether. The manuals of the w’ould suffice by 
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themselves to make such a view untenable. To quote somewhat at 
random from our sources: M&wardt (d. 1058), in detailing the obli¬ 
gations of the muhtasib, explains: 

In matters of worldly concern the jurisdiction may have to do with the general 
public or with individuals. Examples of the former are: failure of water supply, 
ruinous city walls, or the arrival of needy wayfarers whom the people of the 
place fail to provide for; in such case, if there be money in the treasury no 
constraint is needed, and the muhtatib may order the water supply to be put 
right and the walls repaired, and may relieve the wayfarers on their passage, 
all this being chargeable on the treaaur>' and not on the inhabitants, as are 
also dilapidations in mosques. But if the treasurj' be without funds, then these 
liabilities fall on all inhabitants of substance, but not on any one of them spe¬ 
cifically, and if such persons act, the muhlcuib’s right of compulsion is at an 
end." 

Elsewhere the same author states that, 

matters of a purely world nature, such as encroaching on a neighbor’s bound¬ 
ary or on the privacy of his abode (ftarfm), or extending beams beyond his out¬ 
side wall, give no occasion for interference until complaint by the neighbor, 
who alone is entitled either to condone the act or to impeach it, in which case 
the muhtosib may act, provided the two neighbors be not actually at law, and 
may compel the person at fault to desist and may punish him as the case may 
require; if they be at law, the judge must act." 

Discussions of this kind clearly presuppose the existence of a fairly 
elaborate set of customary regulations. 

But we need not confine ourselves to inferences, for it ha.s re¬ 
cently been shown»< that the Canon Lawyers themselves attended 
to problems that are peculiar to town life. Building regulations 
have come under their pur\iew as well as questions connected with 
the use of public and private roads,” the duty to repair walls en¬ 
dangering the public safety, and comparable matters. Those topics 
are dealt with per se, that is to say, not within a general treatment 
of the city and its legal difficulties, yet they are dealt with at con¬ 
siderable length and with as considerable competence. The exist¬ 
ence in ninth-century Baghdad of intricate l^al and customary’ 
regulations regarding the relationship between a landlord and his 
tenant is revealed by a letter of one al-Kindl” to a tenant of his, 
which inserted in full in his Book of the MisersV The tenmit 
in question had allowed a cousin of his with his son to stay with 
him, whereupon Kindt immediately raised his rent proportionately, 
that is to say, he charged him 40 dirham (per month) for eight 
persons w'hen he had previously asked 30 for six. In explanation he 
points to the added wear, to the increased need for sei^icing the 
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latrines, and so on. Swerving from his immediate concern, Kind! 
discusses the problems of the landlord in general and, while it is 
apparent that his avarice induces him to contrive arguments 
against his tenant as against all tenants, the reality of those prob¬ 
lems and their being taken note of by law are evident. In the con¬ 
centration of the lawgiver on cases as they arise and in his fore¬ 
going the opportunity to round out his rulings into a city statute, 
the pragmatic nature of much of Muslim jurisprudence is as clearly 
discernible as its reluctance to set up special areas of jurisdiction. 

In the ancient town, to become a citizen a recent settler had to 
obtain admission into the register of the citizenry; in Islam there 
existed no impediment of this kind to participation in urban life. 
After the first urge to move into towns which animated the early 
invaders had subsided, the recruitment of the population for newly 
founded cities came to be largely the responsibility of the founding 
djmast. Forcible transfer of populations was not unusual. Elements 
of different local or ethnic origin would establi.sh themselves in 
separate quarters, and thus the ground would be laid for that lack 
of civic cohesion which became typical of a majority among the 
larger Mu.slim towns.** The d^mast would bring with him a sizable 
section of his supporters—more often than not members of an as 
yet not urbanized group or else slaves imported from areas mar¬ 
ginal to the Mr al-lsidm. Merchants, craftsmen, and laborers 
would tend to settle about the seat of the rising political powder; 
craftsmen especially would be sought out eagerly by the rulers and 
lured or moved to the residence under varjing degrees of compul¬ 
sion. The influx of slaves would reach noticeable proportions. The 
realization that, generally speaking, the ci\ilization of Islam was 
less dependent upon slave labor than that of the Greeks and the 
Romans had been, should not mislead the observer (as has fre¬ 
quently happened) into almost discounting the role which unfree 
labor did play in Muslim economic and social life. Throughout and 
beyond the Middle .\ges the slave trade retained its importance; 
the slave soldier and the slave concubine were lasting features of 
the Islamic scene. 

The Islamic town did not represent a uniform type of civilized 
life a.s had the Greek or Roman town. Of Hellenism it has been 
said that its spread ‘'through the Near East w'as to a large extent 
the produce of imitation, and the place of any city in the scale of 
civilization was gauged hy its success in reproducing the culture 
of the universally acknowledged archetype, the cities of the Aegean 
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basin.”” A similar statement in which, say, Mecca or even BaghdAd 
would be assigned the place of the archetype would not be equally 
true of the world of Islam except in so far as the religious an«l in¬ 
structional centers would become normative by presenting the 
Muslims with articulated models of a way of life. Deliberate imita¬ 
tion of a superior cultural standard does occur—polite Cordova 
allowed itself to be educated by the singer ZiryAb to the style and 
level of Baghdadian society^®— but it is rare. On the other hand, 
the Muslim, unless beguiled by that romanticism which would 
exalt Bedouin waj’s, was prone to identify urban life and civilized 
life as definitely as had his classical predecessors.®* The city as the 
seat of power, urbanization as the inevitable concomitant of the 
rise to power of a nomad and barbarous nation or group, and the 
succumbing to the tnin temptations of rulership and urban culture 
have been convincingly analyzed by Ibn HaldAn (d. 1406) on the 
verj' eve of the great decline of the Muslim w'orld, not the least 
symptom of which was the shrinking of some of those very towms 
that had been the greatest pride of Muslim civilization.®* 

NOTES 

1. X. iv. 1; tranji. W. H. S. Jones (Cambridge, Mass, and London, 1918-35). 

2. YiqAt, Mu'jam al-buldUn, cd. F. Wbitenfcld (Leipzig, 1800-73), I, 5**“; the 

reference is to Barlrl's ^^aqima Barqa^tdiytfa, No. 7 in the edition of F. Steingsss 
(London, 1897, pp. 52-58; trans. Th. Chenery and F. Stcingass, itssembfirs o/ 
al-lIartrX (Tendon, 1867-98], I, 139-49). Incidentally, Hartrt docs not refer to 
BarqaUd as a but only as a madtna; cf. p. 52*, where the term is secured by 

the rhyme. 

Muqaddasl, Aktan ai-taqd*tm (written in A.D. 985), ed. M. J. dc Coeje, Biblio¬ 
theca OeoqrapKorum Arabieorum (hereafter BOA) (Leiden, 1906), III, pp. 47 ff., 
discusses the terminology and distinguishes (a) seventeen metropolises, amfAr 
(sing, mijr); (5) seventy-seven fortified provincial capitals, ^ofafcdl (smg. gojaho); 
(e) provincial towns, iruidd’tn or mudun (sing, madtna); (,d) tracts of country, nated- 

(sing, ndfiiyo); («) villages, qttrA (sing. ^arya). Cf. also A. Mei, The Renaiuanc* 
of Itlam (English ed.; London, 1937), p. 409. For the different meanings atUched 
to the term fofaha in scattered areas and periods, cf. Encyclopaedia of Itlam, II, 
782-83, s.v. Xofoha; for the interpretation of the term sufr,cf. C. PelUt, Le Xlilitu 
bapien et la formation de Qd^if (Paris, 1953), p. 2, n. 5. 

3. YiqOt, op. cit., I, 571. 

4 . Doubtless a bequest of the ancients—the term translates the Greek /Aerma. 
Medieval authors are fond of indicating the siac of a town by giving the number of 
its mosques and its (public and private) baths. It must l>e rememl»ered that Muslim 
law prescribes total ablution under certain circumstances. 

5. Ibn Qutaiba, <[/y(ln al-AbbAr (Cairo, 1925-30), I, 306‘, quotes the dictum of 
Idris al-gaulfint: al-maaAjid majAlia al-kirAm, "the mosques are the salons of the 
noble.” 

6. Laws 712 D / 713 A (Jowett’s translation). 

7. Whether the imAm or prayer leader is to be counted separately is a moot ques- 
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tioa; cf. Ibn U^uwwa (d. 1329), A/a'dim al-qurba, ed. R. Levy (London, 1938), p. 
215 of text, p. 62 of Engliah summary. 

8. Cf. Aristotle Politict I. i. 8,11, 12, 12525-1253c. 

9. An injunction developed from Koran 3:100. 

10. Ibn Ubuarwa, op. eil., p. 15 (trans., p. 6). 

11. Ibn <Abd<in (wrote ea. 1200), Treatise on the huba, ed. E. Ldvi-Provengal, 
Journal atiatique, CCXXIV (1934), 193«-'«. 

12. Ibid., 252*-*. 

13. Cf., c.g., the recent paper by E. Pauty, "Villes spontan^es et villes cr64es 
en Islam," Annakt de VIn$titut d'Sludet Orienlalea, UnioeniH d^Alger, IX (1951), 
52-75. 

14. Cf. G. Marcais, Revue tTAlger, II (1945), 528, on the way in which on a certain 
occasion the people of Qairawin boycotted the Friday service of their FA^iniid 
rulers. For detail, cf. now R. Le Toumeau's article, “La rdvolte d'AbO Yaztd au 
X** si dele," Cahiere de Tunieie, No. 2, 1953, p. 8. For a contrasting structure in the 
West, cf. & E. Lampard's observation that “(i)t is rare in England that a cathedral 
dominates the crossroads or the market square"; The HieUrry of CUie* in the Eco¬ 
nomically-Advanced Areae. Some Leeeone for Underdeveloped Counlriet (mimeo¬ 
graphed; Chicago, 1954), p. 43. 

15. Ya<qtlbt's (d. 897) description of Samarra (written in 869), Xtfdh al-bulddn 
(Leiden, 1891), BGA VII, pp. 255-68 (trans., G. Wiet, Ya^idM, let payt (Cairo, 
1937], pp. 44-63), has been translated and supplemented from other Arabic sources 
by E. Hersfeld, Oetchichte der Siadi Samarra (Hamburg, 1948), pp. 86-137. YAqAt, 
op. cil., I, 848’”*, quoting Hamza al-I^fahint (d. between 961-70), Annales, ed. 
I. M. E. Gottwaldt (St. Petersburg and Leipzig, 1844-48), p. 49 (trans., p. 35), 
mentions unusual layouts of three towns in H^>atAn: SQs is traced in the figure of a 
falcon, Tustar in that of a horse, and Jund£ SAbfir in the shape of a chessboard, 
ruq'ai ath-thalranj. 

16. Travelt, ed. C. Defrdmery and B. R. Sanguinetti (Paris, 1853-58), IV, 281. 

17. Cf. Georges Marpais, "L'Urbanisme musulman," V* Congrit de la Fidiration 
det SociUte Savantee de PAfrique du Nord (Algiers, 1940), p. 33. Sib( b. aMAjaml 
(d. 1479) records an instance of a qdJX removing a slaughterhouse from a location 
where it inconvenienced the population; cf. J. Sauvaget, Maliriaux pour tervir d 
Vhistoire de la ville d’Alep (Beirut, 1933-50), II, 54. 

18. A detailed description of the manner in which the tribes built up KOfa is to be 
found in Ya<q6bl, op. ctf., pp. 310-11 (trans., pp. 141-45). Cf. also L. Massignon, 
“Explication du plan de KO/a," ililanget Maapiro (Cairo, 1934-40), III, 337-60. 

19. Cf. R. Levy, A Baghdad Chronicle (Cambridge, 1929), p. 74. 

20. Cf. E. Hersfeld, op. eU., pp. 97-99, and also Ya<q6bt, op. eil., p. 259 (trans., 
p. 50). 

21. Cf. Marcais, op. eil., p. 30. J. Weulersse, Complet rendut du Congrit Inler- 
mitionai de Giographie, Warsaw, 1934, III (Warsaw, 1937), 258, has this to say on 
the morphology of contemporary Antioch: “Dans son principe, elle cst exactement 
oppoe6e h celle dcs citds d'Occident. Comma Alep ou Damas, Antioche n’est pas 
une ville unie, mais bien plOtot un aggrdgat de citds. Entre les communautds qui 
la compoaeot: Turcs, Chrdtiens, Alaouites, aucun point commun; chacune d'entre 
elles vit h part, avee scs moeurs et ses lois. Non seulement diffdrentes, bien plus, 
elles eont hostiles. Encore aujourd’bui, I'iilde de martages mixtes apparatt incon- 
cevable. Pas un Alaouite n'oserait entrer dans une mo«qu6e musulmane. Jadis 
pas un de leurs cheikhs n’aurait pu descendre en ville, le jour de la pridre publique, 
sans risquer de se faire lapider. Pas une manifestation d'une des communautds 
qui n’apparaisse aux autres comme un ddfi; et tout ce complexe psychologique se 
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rdsume en c«t(« hantise du massacre qui est une dn causes d^termioantcs de la 
morphologic urbaioc cn Orient... . 
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Damas," Revue dee ^tudee lelamiquee (hereafter HEI), VIII (1934), 441 (fig. 6), 
452 (fig. 8). 

25. A. H. M. Jones, The Greek City from, Alexander to Juetinian (Oxford, 1940), 

pp. 211-12. 

26. L. Massigson, Revue intemationale de eoeiologie, XXV'III (1920), 483. 

27. L. Massignon, Revue du monde musidman, LVIII (1924), 3-37. The interesting 
notes of Ibn Bat(0ta, op. eiL, II, 45, on the guilds and on an age-group society in 
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28. L. Massignon, Revue internalionale de sociofopie, XXVIII (1920), 485. 

29. So, for example, in Ottoman Cairo; cf. H. A. R. Gibb and H. Bowen, Itlamie 
Society and the Weet, 1,1 (London, New York, Toronto, 1950), p. 279. Occasionally 
the prince would find himsdf moved to rely to a greater extent than usual on the 
active co*operation of the townspeople, who then developed what could have be¬ 
come the basis for an autonomous city government; cf. the somewhat too colorful 
description of the conditions obtaming in Rayy, ca. A.D. 985, by A. Maxabdri, 
La vie guotidienne dee mueulmane ou Moyen-Age (X*-XIII* eikde) (Paris, 1951), p. 
105. 

30. Cf. Ibn Ubuwwa, op. eiL, pp. 9-11 (trans., pp. 4-5), on the relation of the 
mukiaeib'e court to that of the Ibn U()uwwa follows Miwardl, of-A^kdin 
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31. The phrase is Sauvaget's; ef. his Alep, p. 73. 

32. M4wardl, op. eil., pp. 411-12 (trans., pp. 83-84). 

33. Ibid., p. 426 (trans., pp. 95-96). More than 400 years after MAwardt, the 
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functions of the mufitatib appear essentially unchanged in the Persian appointment 
diplomas which ‘AbdoUih MorwArfd nl-Bay4nl (d. 1516) included in his inthA 
work, the Skara/'Nimah; cf. H. R. Rocmer, 5toa/sscArei5«n der rimuridtmeii (Wies¬ 
baden, 1952), pp. 51-57 (translation of documents) and 150-52 (commentary). 

34. By U. Brunschvig, "Urbonisme m^di^val et droit musulman," RBI, XV 
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an outcry comparable to Juvenal’s humorous and desperate complaint (Satires iii. 
232-77) about the painful experience of getting around in Rome. 
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37. Ed. G. Van VIoten (Leiden, 1900), pp. 85-99; ed. A. al-<Aw4miH and ‘AU 
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III, 256-59.* 
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IX 

ISLAM AND HELLENISM 

Islam is the last of the nostalgia religions. During the thousand 
3 -ears that stretched from the rise of Alexander the Great (336 
B.C.) to the death of the prophet Muhammad (A.D. 632) the prin¬ 
cipal motivation of worship had been the 3 ’’earning of man to re¬ 
turn to his true home outside of this world of generation and deca 3 ' 
and, if possible, to subdue and slough off his worthless human part 
and redeem his innate divinit 3 r while still imprisoned in bodily 
existence.* Revelation replaced reason as the fountainhead of in¬ 
tellectual authority, the existence of evil emerged as the principal 
emotional preoccupation, man came to view himself as an aggre¬ 
gate of conflicting forces, a battleground of the demoniacal and the 
divine, the goal of his existence became escape into transcendence, 
to be in the world but not of it the motto of his conduct. 

Three cultural traditions found themselves face to face with this 
mood. Greek philosophy preserved, in Neo-Platonic pantheism, 
the e.s.sential divinitj' of the universe; monotheism allowed man to 
overcome e\il through belief in the SaWour who died to conquer 
sin,-* oriental dualism, in the ever more intricate Gnostic interpre¬ 
tations of cosmic history, enlisted man in the fight to redeem the 
light lost in darkness, with his soul both battleground and prize of 
war. 

Institutionalization ensued, in varying degrees, as a concession 
to the duration of the metaphysical process or, in human terms, .so 
as to preserve the message of redemption and its effective adminis¬ 
tration over the generations of men all too slowly converted. The 
uniqueness of the message was empha^^ized b}’ recognizing its 
bearer as the last of the prophets. The apprehension of the impend¬ 
ing End and, later, the political will of the religious communit.v 
bade the believers reject subsequent revelations. Muhammad, like 
Jesus, the Montanist Maximilla, and Mani, was the last of the 
Messengers, Like Mani, he was specifically despatched to his own 
people, but the universalit}' of his message transcended racial and 
political boundaries. 

Wlien Muhammad arose, the persuasiveness of the nostalgia 
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impulse was on the wane. The pneumatics and anchorites had been 
removed from leadership in the Christian churchy, most of the 
Gnostic communities had been absorbed, and Christolt^cal con¬ 
troversies exacerbated by national antagonisms had come to divide 
orthodox from heretic. 

Contrary to Gnostic dualism, the monotheistic tradition never 
could degrade the Creator. Hence his creation always retained 
some value. longer felt the disgiist with which the 

Gnostics and the monks had regarded the body. Once man believed 
in the one Lord, His messenger and message, which taught him to 
eschew sin, he qualified for Paradise.* Fear of the All-Powerful and 
His Judgment superseded hate of his ovra lower self as the believer s 
prime emotion. The split in his personality wm healed. Man is no 
longer possessed by demons of darkness: classical Islam knows no 
exorcism. Without metamorphosis man may attain to the vision of 
God. So he craves rescue rather than salvation.* 

In Gnosticism the fate of man is decided in a cosmic drama which 
is usually conceptualized in mythological narrative; in Islam, man 
acts in history, his destiny not prefigured in cosmolop' but con¬ 
fined to, and determined by, the particular moment in which he 
walks across the stage to meet his Creator-Judge. 

Thus, early and orthodox Islam restricts the intellectual con¬ 
tribution of the postclassical world and from the first establishes a 
positive relationship to this world which can be organized as the 
state of God by organizing it as the state of the believers under 
God. This valuation of the world as a proN’ing-ground is not satis¬ 
factory to those who continue to experience their bodily self as 
their enemy. Ascetics, individually and in groups, keep alive the 
feeling of sinfulness which in the community at large is gradually 
decreasing as a motive force in favor of fear of the more and more 
humanized King of the Universe. In Gnostic thought a transfor¬ 
mation of substance vouchsafes the faithful the vision of God, in 
orthodox Islam it becomes the rcw'ard for formal piety and correct 
behaNior. Elschatologj' retains its fascination for popular imagina¬ 
tion, but orthodox theolog,v veers away from it and eliminates gnosis 
and apokalypsis a.s vehicles of cognition. 

Thus when confronted with controversies that could not be re¬ 
solved from koranic data or the authoritative tradition of the 
Prophet, especially when the problems arose through contact with 
Christians and Manichaeans. the Muslim thinker had to fall back 
on w'hat might be called the classical (as against the postclassical. 
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“Hellenistic,” i.e., Orientalized, or Gnosticized) heritage of an¬ 
tiquity. It is perhaps the most important element in the develop¬ 
ment of Islam and Muslim ci\'ilization that they have undergone 
the influence of these two “sets” of ancient thought and mood.‘ 
Under the auspices of the state, Mu^tazilite speculation, draw¬ 
ing on “classical” thought-patterns, combatted the Manichaean 
dualists, the representatives of (Persianized) “postclassical” Gnos¬ 
ticism. Orthodox and Mu<tazilite theologies were systematized 
with the aid of Aristotelian concepts; Gnostic and Iranian modes of 
thought—the dramatization of dualism as well as the representa¬ 
tion of the world’s metaphysical structure through hierarchic per¬ 
sonification of the constituent forces which are fundamentally 
hj'postatized qualities of God*—were rejected as uncongenial. 
This theology centered on the nature of God and His word; Mani- 
chaeanism (as all postclassical thought) had started from the 
nature, and condition, of man. Orthodox Islam restricted, if it did 
not reject, alUgoresis as a scientific method, again in direct opposi¬ 
tion to the postclassical tradition. Even in the externals of the 
technique of controversy, it preferred the Hellenistic to the Iranian 
pattern.’ 

, Mj'sticism, on the other hand, kept alive the “postclassical” 
tradition, both its concepts (as far as they were compatible wth 
tlie state-indorsed orthodox position) and its emotional goal. Not 
only did it make its own the postclassical concentration on anthro¬ 
pology rather than on cosmology (or theology), but it proposed to 
guide the individual to union with God which, as in the Hellenistic 
mysteries and in Gnosticism, implied the (at least momentary) 
deification of the adept, how'ever deftly this idea nught be con¬ 
cealed in public statements. The main elements of the conceptual 
apparatus that had been developed by Greek-speaking mj*stics 
reappeared in the systems of their .\rab or Persian successors. 
Inspired knowledge is again acce.ssible to the individual and as¬ 
cetic practices promote illumination; the organization of the con¬ 
venticles and probably even the social background of the majority 
of the disciples present a reasonably exact replica of the Hclleni.stic 
mj'Stery communities as they had been reformed through Chris¬ 
tianity. 

With orthodoxy committed to “classical” thought for method 
and concept heterodoxy can be described, in a general manner, as 
continuing the intellectual motives of the “postclaasicnl” period. 
This is not to suggest that a postclassical movement such as Neo- 
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Platonism did not affect the orthodox thought-pattern or the 
thought-pattern of such philosophers as considered themselv^ 
securely Nvithin the Surma. But Shi‘ite theology, in teaching the 
permanence of revelation through the person of the tmom, the 
carrier of Uie divine light-spark transmitted from Adam through 
Muhammad to his cousin and son-in-law <AU and his descendaiits, 
and in admitting (like the mystics) the allegorical interpretation 
of the Koran, explicitly perpetuated postclassical modes of thought. 
Some of the Sht<ite sects developed cosmologies of emanation whose 
structure and emotive purpose are hardly distinguishable from 
^‘postclasMcal" speculations. It is also in the doctrines of certain 
"exaggerating’' Sht<ites (to borrow a favorite slogan of their op¬ 
ponents) that a mythology of the Gnostic type has found its only 

point of entry into Muslim theologj'. « j • 

The conflicting influences of the two traditions are reflected in 
the discussion of almost any major theological problem. Thus it is 
the tnbt% the continuator of Greek science and natural philosophy, 
who denies the possibility of miracles. The Neo-Platonists in Is¬ 
lam, in the foot.steps of their Hellenistic teachers, once allegorcsis 
fails to explain the miracle away, account for the suprarationa 
by ascribing to the .soul of the "pneumatic" a share in the control 
of the phenomenal world.* And the theor>’ of allegorical interpreta- 
tion as propounded by the mystic, at-Tustart (d. A.D. 896), 
repeat.** in their very detail the methodical views on the fourfold 
meaning of Scripture of St. Augustine (set forth between 391 and 
393) and John Cassian (ca. 426), who, in turn, seem to elaborate 
on principles enunciated by Origen (d. ca. A.D. 2M).‘® 

The two traditions blend in the concept of the Mystic Smnt. 
There is an unbroken line from the Stoic Sage, the "clasacal 
theim aner, to the early SAfic adept. The Divine Man of antiquity 
is a spiritual leader; he is, in the last analysis, self-taught, i.e., en¬ 
dowed with inspired knowledge; his function may perhaps be de¬ 
scribed as soteriological. But while an outstanding man and a 
man invested w'ith especial grace and power, he remains confined 
to mankind as the locus of his significance. Postclassical antiquity 
places the Perfect Man by his side. The Perfect Man is he who liM 
undergone the change in substance that the supreme gnosis will 
bring about. He is the pneumatic of Hellenistic and Gnostic writ¬ 
ings. Although .still walking on earth he is no longer man. Where 
the miracle of the theios ancr is due to efivine charisma, the an- 
thropos tclcios works it out of his own spiritual power. The Sht‘ite 
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imdm and later the $Ofic saint are sucli Perfect MenJ' Their signif¬ 
icance transcends humankind; it has become cosmological. The 
existence of a “pole," gv(b, of the hierarchy of saints is indispen¬ 
sable for the continuance of the universe; he is “the absolute mirror 
of Divinit}'."” It need hardly be said that in this development 
the “postclassical" tradition brought a complete defeat to tlie 
intellectual tendencies of primitive Islam, whose piety was based 
on the realization of the abyss separating the Creator from hi.s 
creature. There can be little doubt that popular sentiment outside 
of Arabia, still responding in terms of older beliefs, forced this 
alienation from the fundamental concepts of the Prophet, who 
himself had gradually become the archetype of a Perfect Man. 

The function of Hellenism in Islam—the distinction between the 
two traditions may be suspended at this stage of the investigation 
—was essentially threefold. Above all, Hellenism provided Muslim 
civilization with rationalized forms of thought. It taught Islam 
the art of systemization. It transmitted tested logical procedures 
and the ability to discuss generalities on the appropriate level of 
abstraction.’* It even supplied, in some cases, prepared sets of con¬ 
cepts and, almost everywhere, satisfactory principles of classifica¬ 
tion. 

Arabic philosophy is, of course, the most obvious illustration. 
But even in what is perhaps the most original and the most deli¬ 
cate gift of Islam, its early mysticism, the conceptual framework, 
the rationalization of the ineffable that alone made it transmissible, 
is overwhelmingly Hellenistic in inspiration if not in the very 
wording. The intimate experiences of the Muslim m 3 ' 8 tic*s progress 
are systematized along the lines (amd partlj' in the terms) of his 
Christian predecessor, although a certain subtilization is unmis¬ 
takable in the precise distinction, by the Muslim, of staffcs, due to 
human effort, and s/cUes, owed to divine grace.’^ It is the Hellenic 
tradition that renders possible the transition from critical apergu 
to literary theory, from apophthegms on human behavior to sci¬ 
entific ethics. It deserves notice that the Persian tradition, influ¬ 
ential and stimulating especially between A.D. 750 and 850, is 
apt to add material rather than form to Muslim scientific thought.** 

Beyond the conceptual means of systemization Hellenism had 
coined expressional patterns and techniques of presentation of 
which Muslim civilization availed itself. Not only are the Livts of 
the SOf! saints more or less patterned on the Greek Lives of the 
philosophers, not only does the description of courtlj' love integrate 
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characteristic traits of the Hellenistic Uterary convention, but the 
very conception of the poet’s originality and the idea and ethics of 
imitation strikingly reflect Greek sentiment. Philosophical concepte 
are modified but the representational elements preserved. Gnostic 
doctrine has the soul on its descent earthward invested with the 
vice presided over by each planet through whose sphere it pas-s^. 
Jtll (d. between A.D. 1406 and 1417) describes how the mystic in 
his ascent experiences the successive self-revelations of God in 
various of His names, and Sha<rAnt (d. 1565) explains that as the 
mj'stic passes these stages he is endowed with the qualities these 
names predicate.** The Hellenistic figure of speech which in speak¬ 
ing of God or the Logos identifies in a coinddentia opposilorum the 
created and the Creator—the Logos is cupbearer and wine; God, 
the provider and the provision**—survives as late as Ibn al-F&nd 
(d. 1235)** and JalAl ad-Din Rfim! (d. 1273).** 

In a sense, the most important function of Hellenism was the 
transmission to Islam of an enormous and varied amount of su^ 
ject matter. A huge body of facts, for the most part organized, 
was brought to the attention of the Muslims, who eagerly absorbed 
and at times enriched the heritage. The wealth of new materi^ 
may have been greatest in medicine and the natural sciences, which 
had been cultivated, without any effective break in the S^ac- 
(and to some extent, the Persian-) speaking world. But there is evi¬ 
dence that Greek politics assisted the Muslims in getting beyond 
the ethicopolitical studies of the Persians and in some respects 
beyond the Greek achievement itself. Greek educational ideas 
were considered, the cleavage between a secular and a religious 
education at least realized, although nothing comparable to the 
civic education of antiquity ever did take root and although in the 
later Middle Ages the concept of education shrank decisively to 
cover but training in the religious sciences and the appropriation 
of a code of manners. The adoption of Hellenistic astrology, magic, 
soothsajing, and dream-interpretation (in large measure a reinte¬ 
gration of old Oriental lore) has not yet been sufficiently examined. 

In the tenth centuiy' Hellenism as a motivating force and a meth¬ 
odological tool in the hands of the heterodox and the philosophers 
threatened to promote the disintegration of Islamic doctrine. In 
terms of the teaching of the founder, the Shl^a had abandoned sigtuf- 
icant aspects of the faith; the mystics were undermining the valid¬ 
ity of the law, and the philosophers the scientific acceptability of 
fundamental dogma. Under this pressure orthodoxy made a tre- 
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mendous effort to regain the half-lost positions. By A.D. 1100 the 
theoretical groundwork for keeping the mystics \vithin the fold 
had been laid, and the Crusades had contributed to halting sec¬ 
tarian expansion.** The formal offerings of Hellenism were by that 
time ineradicable, and so was much of its thought-material in every 
field, from theology to literary criticism. Nonetheless, much of the 
subsequent intellectual development in Islam can only be described 
as a process of more or less conscious elimination of Hellenism, and 
more particularly of the ‘'classical” tradition, which in the sciences 
had never become completely acculturated and which was more 
obviously within the purview of orthodox scholarship. As in the 
Hellenistic period proper, the Greek influence had been one of 
enlightenment. And again, as with the rise of Christianity and 
Gnosticism, a religious reaction cut short its spread, but not before 
many of its gifts had been absorbed by its opponent. 

NOTES 

1. An early verbalization of this longing: Plato Thtaittioi 176 A.B.;an uniuually 
■triking formulation: Seneca Nat. ^uaesL praef. I. 12 (quoted by E. Nordcn, Af- 
notta* Theot [Leipzig and Berlin, 1013], p. 106, n. 1).^ 

2. And to deify man. This is the giat of Irenaeua* IJl. 180) theology. Cf. alzo 
AthanasiuB (d. 373J, who aeea in the deification of man the end of the incarnation of 
the Logo*. 

3. This view is a dilution of the Hellenistic-Gnoatie (and Pauline) idea that faith 
aa a permanent condition changca the eubatance of the illuminated. 

4. Cf. F. Taeachner, in Orientaluche Stimmen rum ErUiiunfftffedanktn, ed. 
P. Taeachner (Leipzig, 1036), pp. 60-61. 

6. For the early influence of dualiam on lalamie thought and the Mu'tazilite 
fight againat it, cf. O. Pretzl, DU FrOKulamUe/it AUributenUhre. Ihre veltan- 
ichaxtlicktn Orundla{/tn und IFtrJiunpen, SiUunQ$berickU der Bajfrrucken AkademU, 
phil.-hut. AbL, 1040, Heft 4), pp. 50-51. It ia important to realize that the dualiatic 
thought atratum, too, offered aome “claaaieal” ideaa and concepta; cf., c.g., G. Fur- 
lani, Archla Onenldlnt. IX (1937), 351-52. 

6. For the characterization of Zoroaatrian thought, cf. alao R. Rcitxenatein and 
H. H. Schaeder, Sludicn xwm aruiken S)pikrHitmut out Iran tind Gritchtnl&nd 
(Leipzig and Berlin, 1026), p. 322, and Pretzl, op. cU., p. 56. 

7. The Mualim controveraioliat, following bia Chriatian and Helleniatic prcdecca- 

Bora, generally introducea the adveraary’a view by atating: if oiw aoyr {if it U *aid) 
... too *haU aay .... Iranian controveray uaca either the form of queation and 
anawer (Aa ka$ atked. . . iht amver it this) or quotes the adveraary'a atatement and 
prefacea the refutation with lAia:.... The beginning of chape. 2-4 of the 

Shkand~Gumdn{k VitJidr, ed. P. J. de Menaace (Fribourg en Suiaac, 1045), illuetratea 
the first, the quotation from the Dtnkart, ibid., p. 234, the aecond pattern. (Ghaz- 
aiU’a Peraian pamphlet againat the IbAhiyya uaca an adapted vcrtion of the firat 
Iranian pattern; cf. Pretzl’a edition, Sitning^>erickU dor BopmacAen AkademU, 
pha.-hut. AhL, 1033, Heft 7, pp. 8, 10, 11 of the text). 

^ See note (xxiv) of appendix. 
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The progreeiive Ilcllenisation of ZoroMtrianijin can be followed by comparing the 
level of the abstraction of the ZurvAnist doeuments, published by R. C. Zaehner, 
BulUtin of the School of Orienial Studies, IX (1937-39), 303 ff., 573 ff., 871 ff., with 
that of the SAJtond-OumdnlA ViehAr. 

It should perhaps be observed that not all "Hclleniaatjon" of Islamic doctrine 
is due to antidualist and anti-Christian polemics. A good case can be made for the 
view explaining, e.g., the Muslim atom concept as a dualistic heirloom that later was 
developed systematically under the impact of Greek thought; cf. Pretxl, AltniMfen- 

lehre, pp. 7-8. • r> j 

8. Cf< T. AndrMp Die Person Muhcnimads in Lehre und Oltxuben seiner Uemeinde 

(Stockholm, 1918), p. 104. 

9. Cf. L. Massignon, La Possion d’aJ-tfallAj (Paris, 1922), p. i04. 

10. Cf. E. von Dobschats, Harnaek-Bhrung (Leipzig, 1921), pp. 2 and fl. 

11. Consequently the rationale of SOfl miracles that fit but oddly into genuine 
Muslim spirituality can be found in the postclassical tradition. For an especially 
striking instance the feat of feasting for forty days without retiring to the privy 
which legend ascribes to the Persian shaikh AbO Sa<ld b. abl 'LTJalr (d. 1049), may 
be mentioned. This wondrous deed (told by R. A. Nicholson, Studies in Islamie 
Afgtfieism (Cambridge, 1921), p. 72) U merely a coarse dramatization of that 
Gnostic doctrine according to which food docs not spoil in the body of deified man; 
cf. the characteristic quotation from Valentine (Jl IGO) In Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Stromateis III. rl. 59, 3 StAhlin, paraphrased by A. Ililgenfeld, Die KeUergeschichte 
des Vrehristenthums (Leipzig, 1884), pp. 297-98. Again, the antinomianism of cer¬ 
tain Gnostic sects recurs in some groups of Muslim mystics on the basis of a closely 
related concept of pneumatic man. 

12. Nicholson, op. ci7., p. 149. 

13. Within the framework of the AodttA (real and alleged sayings of the Prophet) 
literature Islam developed a type of exposition intermediate between '‘mythologi¬ 
cal” and abstract-philosophical presentation. Where most Gnostic systems resort 
to involved mytio/opoumcna to express the idea of the Logos (or a similar hypostasis) 
as the first-born of God (and ruler of this world), where the so-called Theology of 
Aridotle, a compilation from Plotinus Enneads IV-VI, available in Arabic co. 840, 
simply states: “God causes the Universal Intellect (to originate], ths^ Univer»I 
Intellect causes the Soul (to originate], the Soul, Nature, etc. (ed. h. Dicterici 
(Leipzig. 1882], p. 38*; cf. also pp. 136-38), the hadUh almost seems to tell a story. 
••God first created the Universal Intellect. Then He said to him: 'Step forward,’ 
and he stepped forward, 'Step backward,’ and he stepped backward. Then God said: 
*Bv My power and majesty, I have not created any creature that would be of 
higher sUiidiiig (oAram) with Me than you. Through you I shall Uke and through 
you I shall give, through you I shall reward and through you I shall punish.’ ” 
Quoted from GhazxAlt, Ib»d\ (BfilAq, 1289), I, 82, by I. Goldziher, ZeiUckrifl 
far AssifHologie, XXII (1909), 319. The saying goes back to the (lost) A'i/db aL 
tagl by DA’fld b. Mubabbir al-Basrt (d. 821-22). ^odUh of similar structure, e.g., 
BubArt, ^abih. cd. L. Krehl (Leiden, 1864), II, 331, 334, 334 f.; al-Muttaqt al- 
Ilindt, Muntabab kans al-'uOTwdf (on margin of Ibn ^anbal, Musnad (Cairo, 
1895]), II, 449. The kinship to .Midrashic and Haggadic patterns of presenUtion is 
unmistakable. 

14. First ebborated by MuhAsibI (d. 857). 

15. The Persbn tradition appears to be more effective in government and educa¬ 
tion. Also a distinct strain of skepticum seems to have carried over from Sassanian 
into Muslim civilisation. 

16. Al-youdgtt vea’LjavAhir ft iniydn of-oAdWr (Cairo, 1305), II, 40, 

quoted by Andrae, op. cit., p. 82. GhassAU, op. ciL, IV', 343, quotes the following 
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•aying of a “gnoatic" {<dnf): " 'If you see me you aee forty sainta Aaked to 

explaiD he aaya: *I have eeea forty aainta and have Uken on one quality from each 
of them.’ ” Cf. Goldaiher, r$lam, VIII (1918), 211. The Forty Sainta alao in a poem 
by IluraifUh al-Makkl (d. 1398), tranalated by Maaaignon, op. eU., p. 435. For 
Gnoatic example*, cf. W. Bouaaet, Hauptproblemo dtr Gnotit (Gdttingen, 1908), pp. 
361-87. 

17. Cf. H. Lewy, Sebria ebrieUu (Gieaacn, 1929), p. 19, n. 2. 

18. TdSyjfO, VB. I73i (in Nicholaon, op. eif., p. 216). 

19. ilaXhnav^, cd. R. A. Nicholaon (London and I^iden), 1925-40, V, 717. 

20. Cf. L. Maaaignon, JSfaaat tur It* oriyinet du Uxiqut UcAnifut de la mytiiqve 
mumlmant (Paris, 1922), p. 58. 



X 

FIRDAUSI’S CONCEPT OF HISTORY 

It is only when it is drawing to its close or even after it has passed 
away that a creative age will receive that literary representation 
that ivill be felt thenceforth to constitute the valid emb<^iment 
of its spirit, its aspirations, and its self-interpretation. Iliad and 
Odyssey follow rather than accompany the efflorescence of the civil¬ 
ization that has come to be known, for them, as Homeric. Virgil 
sings the mission of Rome at the very moment when, to him, this 
mission has been accomplished and when, to us, stagnation and 
decline are about to set in. CamSes finishes the Lueiad only a few 
years before the Portuguese fight and lose their last battle to extend 
their possessions overseas. The glory of the Samanids was paling 
when Firdausi undertook liis work; it had been a memory for al¬ 
most a generation when he completed it. Yet it is the Samanid 
period in which the Shdh-Ndmah belongs, whose dreams it lent 
body and whose spirit it immortalized without ever devoting a 
single verse to honoring its deeds. 

The Samanid century had created the language which Firdausi 
perfected and canonized; it had cultivated a sober and balanced 
taste in literary expression—jejune but graceful, fond of movement 
but careful of the bizarre, artful without artificiality. And it had 
fostered the spreading through all of north and east Persia of an 
interest in the national past. Or rather it had, through the en¬ 
couragement of the court, made this interest that had alw'ays been 
there respectable in the Islamized circles of educated Iranian so¬ 
ciety, and had, by seeking to draw political strength from historical 
memories of pre-Arab achievement, Sassanian and older, actual¬ 
ized the latent national sentiment and, as it were, created the need 
for a national pa.st to dignify the present through the demonstration 
of its direct descent from the Golden Age of Iran. And this national 
continuity w'as to be personified in the unbroken chain of legiti¬ 
mate rulers from the first man to the uncertain sovereigns of the 
day. 

The period wanted for a compendium of the past, not necessarily 
complete in the pedantic sense of the word, but complete inasmuch 
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as the nation cared or needed to remember. Firdaiu^i’s success is 
primarily due to his tact in collecting and selecting. Clearly his 
sense of relevance was in tune with contemporarj' judgment. The 
very uncertainties of his attitude toward history must have helped 
to make his presentation universally acceptable—especially since 
he was at one with his generation in his valuations and took pride 
in what they prized. Firdausi was a man of considerable informa¬ 
tion, but he was not a learned poet. In the light of later epics his 
style is simple and his vocabularj’ limited, his imagery pellucid 
and his narrative direct. Just as Homer could never be matched, 
in the eyes of the Greeks, by the Homeridae be it only for the com¬ 
parative insignificance of their themes that were developed to fill 
in gaps of the Homeric narrative proper, nor by the sometimes 
powerful and sometimes painful but alwaj'S clever efforts of the 
Hellenistic epigoni, even so did Firdausi’s standing remain un¬ 
touched by an Asad! the Younger who dealt with a saga cycle 
neglected by tlie Shdh-Ndmah, or by a Nizilmt, whose presentation 
of Alexander is perhaps more interesting than Firdausi’s but who 
no longer cared for storytelling as such and who deliberately 
dimmed the understandability of his verse. 

It has been pointed out^ that only since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century has historiography claimed the right to treat 
of any historical theme which it feels able to inform. The earlier 
hi.storian of the West—and we may add, of the East as well-found 
his theme solely in his own period or rather in that segment of the 
past that was still felt to be alive. It does not matter that this past 
may extend backward to the very creation of the world; the fact 
remains that it is studied and presented not for its own sake but as 
an integral part of the consciousness of the historian’s contempo¬ 
raries. 

Thus the Shdh-Ndmah articulates the memories and associations 
of a past that was at the back of the period’s consciousness of it¬ 
self.* It Is true that in all likelihood Firdausi amplified and m^fied 
what he knew to be the collective memories of his time; it is also 
true that he organized and rigidified those memories. Nonethele^ 
it is unmistakable that he never ceases to speak but of what is 
near and emotionally effective because of its nearness. Countless 
years have passed since the treachery of time removed first one 
and then the next royal line from sight. Yet those ancient kings 
and heroes continue to live in the minds of their subjects descend¬ 
ants as examples or simply as people whose problems and responses 
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are their own. And Firdausi’s casual anachronisms tend to weld 
tighter the circle that holds together the living and the dead. 

Firdausi supplemented the more or less official con-struction of 
history as it was transmitted by the Sassanian Book oj Rulers, or 
Xva&dy-Ndmay, from other presentations going back to Sassanian 
times. Apart from the Book of the Chiefs of Sakistdn, mentioned by 
Masked! (d. 956)* and used in its (lost) translation by Ibn al- 
Muqaffa< (d. 757) for Tabari's (d. 923) report of Persian dynastic 
history/ Firdausi could rely on not a few Pahlavl monographs, 
as we would call them now, on personages and episodes of the Ira¬ 
nian past. He completed his material by delving deep into the 
“oceans” of saga and legend, into popular romances that had not 
found their way into authoritative compilations. For his purpose 
the nature of his sources w’as perhaps less important than their 
range. He achieved that integration of Stst&nl (Sakist&nl) and 
Zftbull traditions in the main current of Iranian tradition that the 
Sassanian historians and romancers had failed to accomplish— 
provided, of course, they ever intended a sjiithesis of this kind.* 
By allowing hi.s narrative to roam over the vast expanse from 
Kftbul and Z5bul and Sijist&n through the Persian heart lands to 
the Caspian Sea at MftzandarAn and again northward across the 
Oxus into the Turanian plains, Firdausi united in a fairly consistent 
whole the essential memories of that area w’hich his contemporaries 
were prepared to think of as the lands of Iran. It is true that the 
lines along which the several traditions are riveted together remain 
for the most part easily discernible. But this may have been less 
so for the contemporaries. And in any event, Firdausi succeeded in 
laying down the frontiers of a Greater Iran (as compared with the 
political entities that had existed on its soil during the more than 
three centuries preceding his time) and in consolidating them on the 
foundation of a common past. The Shdh-Ndmah allowed every 
Iranian to share in the memories of every section of his country 
as in a personal possession. It helped the national consciousness to 
revert to a patriotism with w'hich provincial loyalties could readily 
merge. 

In the light of Firdausi’s determination to create or revive a feel¬ 
ing for the oneness of Greater Iran through the realization of the 
oneness of its past, his omissions of available materials assume 
especial significance. It is almost immediately obvious that, of the 
three strands of tradition that were alive in Firdausi’s century or 
that had been at work in the written evidence at his disposal, he 
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follows almost exclusively the national, not to say nationalistic, 
which had been given final form under the Sassanians. The popu¬ 
lar traditions, from which Firdausi borrowed a great deal, also 
seem to have fitted in with the national \iew of history, at least 
in spirit. The third strand, the priestlj' tradition that had been 
elaborated as early as the Arsacid period, Firdausi left largely aside. 
Where it can be traced, as in the story of Darius, it appears some¬ 
what incongruously side by side with the national, and it may be 
assumed that the juxtaposition is due not to Firdausi himself but 
to his sources. 

Firdausi devotes considerable space to the mythical kings; as a 
matter of fact he begins his tale with the world's creation. But he 
makes no mention of Zoroastrian and pre-Zoroastrian lore on the 
origin of earth and man, being satisfied with a concise apergu of 
the conventional Muslim view. The national tradition did, of 
course, operate with the philosophical concepts animating the 
priestly tradition. The Sassanians, especially in their later daj's, 
affected a strictly religious outlook. The two traditions differ in 
emphasis and in the valuation of individual events and rulers— 
they represent different phases of theological thought; and the 
national tradition bears the marks of that romantic love of the 
past that had growm stronger during the last two hundred years 
of Persian independence.* 

Firdausi does not eliminate the basic dualism that pervades the 
narrative of his sources. Without entering into theological dis¬ 
quisitions regarding the fundamental conflict between dualistic 
Zoroastrianism and monistic Islam, or regarding the individual 
tenets of the old religion, he allow’s mythical events to retain their 
significance in terms of the dualistic conflict between good and evil, 
Ormizd and Ahriman.^ In general, Firdausi is content to play down 
such features of the old faith as would directly offend the Muslim 
reader. He is anxious to avoid giving the impression that the Zoto- 
astrians w'orshiped the fire, and he relegates to the background the 
“incestuous” marriage betw’een brother and sister. 

Zoroastrianism as represented in the Bundahiskn assigns to the 
w'orld a duration of twelve thousand years. The first three thousand, 
it existed unnoticed by the evil principle. After the initial conflict 
Ahriman agrees to a period of nine thousand years for the combat 
writh Ormizd. The first third of this period, Ahriman has the up¬ 
per hand; in the second the wills of Ahriman and Ormizd are in¬ 
termingled; in the third Ahriman is reduced to impotence.* This 
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concept of cosmic history as the frame of human history which is 
made meaningful within the larger sphere by man’s participation 
on the side of one or the other of the eternal antagonists remained 
active' well into the period of Arab domination. The thirty-third 
chapter of the Bundahishn telb of the misfortunes that befell 
“iirdnshahr in the several millennia. The first three (of the six millen¬ 
nia here accounted for) carry the history of man from the first attack 
of the Evil Spirit on the first man to the appearance of Zoroaster. 
The fourth millennium witnesses the rise of the pure religion, the 
reign of Alexander, the period of the provincial lords (Araiay xoahdy, 
muluk at-^aifdh/), the rule of the Sassanians, and the Arab con¬ 
quest. At some future date after a short year of Byzantine occu¬ 
pation of Iran, Mazdasnian Persia will rise once more. Then the 
fifth millennium will begin, and after it the sixth will bring the end 
of the world with the appearance of the Sdshyans, the Savior.* 

Firdausi tacitly dropped this construction; or it may be more 
accurate to say that he secularized it. The fight of Good and Evil 
is real to him, but as a Muslim he identifies the Good Principle, 
or Ormizd, with Allfth, the One, the Creator, and reduces the sta¬ 
ture of Ahriman to that of a dh' or of the koranic Iblts. Firdausi 
at various points speaks of the youth or the rejuvenation of the 
world, but this renewal no longer is tied to the sequence of cosmo¬ 
logical ev'ents; rather it is connected with a change of dynasties 
or merely with the advent of a new ruler. Any chronological link 
with cosmic process has disappeared. Firdausi’s world grows 
young, not becau.se as time wears on the victory of the Good Prin¬ 
ciple approache.s, but because a model king has put an end to a 
bad reign—he will bring about a new' era of social and adminis¬ 
trative progress, and he will mature into a sage and become a 
spiritual guide for his people.^* 

Zoroastrianism had dominated the last great age of Iranian 
history. Pride in the ancestral religion was inseparable from pride 
in the Persian past. But as a Muslim, Firdaust had to dissociate 
himself from the national faith and to avoid the psychological and 
the practical conflict of divided religious loyalties as best he could. 
As his contemporaries did not accuse him of being a crypto-Magian, 
it is likely that the coexistence of tw'o conflicting prides was too 
common in his day to be accounted scandalous. 

The concept underlying the national tradition was, from a 
Muslim’s point of view, more readily defensible. In it the glory' of 
the past stood firm, no matter w'hat the religious allegiance of the 
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ruler. The emotional conflict arose when the Arabs, the soldiers of 
the Prophet’s successor, vanquished the legitimate sovereigns of 
Iran in the name of the new faith. As a Persian, Firdaust was ir¬ 
remediably humiliated by the Sassanian defeat; as a Muslim he 
should have felt elated at a development that had brought the 
true faith to his people and to himself. So the national tradition 
ended in a melancholy ke}'. All through the Samanid century and 
its national re\nval the foreign faith was pushing back the indige¬ 
nous religion. What to the contemporaries may have appeared as 
portents of a quickening of Mazdaean life soon proved of mere 
local or denominational significance. The sectarian movement of 
Ibn abl ZakariyyA at-Tanim&ml“ broke dowm shortly after its 
start in A.D. 931, and the great effort of the Zoroastrian orthodoxy 
to codify its heritage that led to the compilation of the Dinkart 
in tenth-century Baghdftd resulted in nothing but a precarious 
consolidation of the faith, unable to prevent the further decline 
of the “Magian" community.** And religious conditions had not 
become sufficiently stabilized to compel Firdausi to adjust himself 
to that double self-identification which an unqualified assent to the 
national past would have required. To this dirision iiithin him¬ 
self we owe such beautiful passages as Bftrbad’s elegj' for Husrav 
Parvfiz** or the prophetic letter written by Rustam to his brother 
on the eve of his decisive defeat by the Arabs with its prediction 
of the downfall of Persia and all she stands for.‘^ After he ha.s told 
of the murder of the last king and the punishment of his assassin, 
Firdausi concludes his narrative perhaps somewhat too dryly: 

. .. Since then 

Hath been the epoch of ^Umar, made known 

The Faith, and to a pulpit changed the throne.** 

Four hundred years have passed; now, in Firdausi’s time, the period 
of oppression is coming to its end. But was it really ending when a 
Turkish ruler actually controlled most of Iran? 

The Muslim idea of history was at one with the Zoroastrian in 
viewing the life of mankind as a process of limited duration. The 
coming of Islam was the climax of the sequence of happenings, 
and the w'orld w’as now to be confronted in the relatively near 
future with the Last Judgment. The total number of years allotted 
to man in history was not fixed by doctrine and, since it was estab¬ 
lished without reference to cosmic events known to take place at 
definite points of time, variations would not matter. But Islam did, 
of course, reject unquestioningly any suggestion of an apokaiastasis 
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to introduce another, though identical, sequence of human history. 
The conception of religion and empire as “sisters,” as it is developed 
by Firdausi in the Sassanian tradition,** had become an integral 
part of Muslim political theorj', where we find it often expounded 
directly on the basis of Persian sources'* and where it was destined 
to survive throughout the Middle Ages. Despite affinities of this 
kind, the Muslim concept of history with its devaluation of all 
pre-Islamic phases, its implied Arabism and open contempt for 
superseded truth was essentially incompatible with both the con¬ 
cepts that had been shaped by Persian tradition. Firdaust might 
have had hopes for a Muslim-Persian empire, but as long as this 
had not become a reality the painful conflict of the values inherent 
in the two traditions could not be reconciled. The bleak pragmatism 
of an older contemporarj' of his, whose name, Abfi Bakr al-Qflmist, 
bespeaks his Iranian descent and who proposed to rate any histori¬ 
cal period solely for its material prosperity,'* may possibly be as¬ 
cribed to a feeling of hopeless inability to resolve the clash of tradi¬ 
tions except by discarding them both. 

The unresolved conflict of the concepts of history, in fact, their 
almost clums 3 ’ juxtaposition is characteristic of the realities of 
Firdausi’s age. Persian national sentiment had to appropriate 
both the Zoroastrian pa.st and the Muslim present as effective 
motivations. If it had been a political factor under the Samanids, 
which i.s not too certain, it had ceased to count when the Ghazna- 
vids took over. The “brokenness” of the Persian intellectual’s 
response to his historical situation was tolerable at a time when 
conditions excluded his nation from effective power.'* 

Firdausi’s somewhat passive attitude toward the conflicting 
traditions was not nec&ssarily typical of his Persian contemporaries. 
The Samanid nzier, Bahaml, writing in 963, succeeds much better 
than does the poet in co-ordinating Muslim and Persian lore. His 
method consists in sjmehronizing the Persian king-li.st and the list 
of koranic or biblical prophets. He quotes contradictory traditions 
with respect to the total duration of this world without committing 
himself. In a passage added by BaPamt to the Tabari text which 
he is translating and condensing, the beginning of the world is 
given in astronomical terms and metaphysical time thus definitely 
•transformed into historical time.*® Thus the evolution of what was 
to l^ecome the Arab and the Persian >\ings of the Muslim Empire 
could be shown at any given stage. The Ihw4n a?-$af&** record a line 
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of thought according to wliich the world was to come to its end on 
November 19,1047,” and wliich is based on a parallelism of cosmic 
change and changes of political power on earth.** Ism&tllt ideology 
of tlie period, too, insists on the double role, cosmic and historical, 
of the imam, without, however, setting a definite term to the life 
of this world. History is, in part at least, articulated by prefigura- 
tio„_the IsmAMl of the Old Testament prefigured the imdm of 
this name, the imdm Ja'far acts out what was prefigured by the 
patriarch Jacob.** 

Firdausi is alone among the major contemporary students of 
history in that he seems to be utterly unable to extract any general 
ideas from the developments which he presents in such masterly 
fashion. The outlook characteristic of the period is that of the 
Hellenistic age, which looked upon history, the magislra vitae as 
Cicero w'as to say, largely as a collection of excmpla. Miskawaih 
(d. 1030) at least pretends to deal with history for its didactic 
value. He entitles his work The Experiences of the Nations and as¬ 
sumes that the present generation may learn from the lessons of 
the past. Taubtdt (d. 1023) displays the same didactic motivation 
with regard to his own interest in history,” and the tradition of 
this attitude continues to the close of the Middle Ages, to Tfij 
ad-Din Subkt (d. 1370)** and Ibn HaldOn (d. 1406). Firdausi does 
not seem to have professed this view. His comments on the events 
which he narrates are confined to melancholy observations on the 
inevitability of change, which must not be dignified out of propor¬ 
tion by ascribing them to a tragic feeling of life. For nothing is 
farther from Firdausi than that conflict between the concatenation 
of events and the individual’s compulsion to realize the values 
governing his own existence, or that clash of law and conscience, 
of freedom and necessity, which are the essence of tragedy.*’ 
When Firdausi mentions change it is with the implied sentiment 
that change is for the worse; the transitoriness of greatness makes 
its value questionable; human ambition and human achievement 
kindle pride and may yield fame, but the treachery of time, the 
raib az-zamdn of the Koran, stultifies human success, and fate ever 
tends to underline the essential futility of man’s works those 
very works that make up the glory w'hich the poet sings. 

Even as a collection of facts has a useful life longer than an inter¬ 
pretative synthesis of the same facts that will be sigmficant in 
terms of the synthesizer’s age, so has Firdausi’s unintegrated 
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presentation of his nation’s memories retained the stimulating 
usefulness of factual materials where a thoroughly integrated 
presentation would long have become solely an object of study and 
perhaps of edification and aesthetic enjoyment. The facts still 
carry, even where the formative power of the poet falters. The most 
cursory comparison of the Shdh-Ndmah with the kindred efforts 
of Virgil and particularly of Caraoes demonstrates immediately 
Firdausi’s lack of a unified view of his nation’s past except, of 
course, for such as is inherent in mere chronological or dynastic 
sequence.** This failing, which is both philosophical and artistic, 
did, however, manifestly further Firdausi’s ultimate purpose, 
viz., the strengthening and consolidating of an Iraman national 
consciousness through the common possession by all of Iran of a 
body of historj' that would justify collective pride even when the 
present would not seem to justify it. And this pride would be the 
double pride of political leadership once held and cultural superior¬ 
ity still retained and ennobled by the adoption of the revealed 
faith of Islam. By leaving to his people the sum total of their rele¬ 
vant collective experience, he allows each subsequent generation 
to find its owTi meaning in the past. No final interpretation of the 
heritage is presumed j no one tradition is preferred to the exclusion 
of any other \ital mode of self-perception. The glittering beauty 
in which Firdausi presented the heroes of the past has kept them 
alive in the minds of the Persians to this very day. Persia did not 
have the sense of a specific mission in Firdausi’s time, so she did 
not demand a definite and exclusive interpretation of herself in 
her past. When she regained this sense of mission under the early 
Safavids, her Muslim present had grown out of a centuries-old 
Muslim past which, in turn, had come to be felt to blend with the 
more remote and not-yet-Muslim past. And today a revised Iran¬ 
ian nationalism avails itself in its historical self-interpretation (al¬ 
though with the more systematic claims of scientific aspirations) 
of the same past that Firdausi portrayed with such superb artistry 
and such philosophical casualness. 

The historical object reveals itself only through the contexts 
in which we place it and capture it. Firdausi gives his object a 
peculiar richness of perspective by carelessly multiplying the con¬ 
texts, that is, the traditions. Camoes and Virgil are greater than 
Firdausi in their comprehensive and unifying Sinngebung of their 
nations’ histories, which makes the present the consummation of 
the past; but Firdausi preserved better than they the multiple 
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interpretability of the historical process, which allows every age 
to keep alive the past by finding itself in it. 

EXCURSUS 

A Note on Kind and Form of the ShSh^Ndmah 

The kinship of the Shdh-Ndmali >vith the Aencid or the Lusiad 
is more limited in its form than in its intent. In fact, in terms of the 
Western contemporary of Firdausi, whose literary categories would 
be more or less patterned on a tradition transmitted or formulated 
by Isidore of ^\'ille (d. 636), the Shdh-Ndmah might not have 
passed as poetry at all. For Isidore states: Officium autem poctae in 
eo esl ut ea, quae vere gesta sunt, in alias species obliquis figuralioni- 
bus cum decore aliquo converea Iransducat. Unde el Lucanus [the 
author of the Pharsalia, A.D. 39-65] ideo in numero poetarum non 
ponitur, quia videtur historias composuisseV 

From the \iewpoint of composition we might l)e inclined to clas¬ 
sify the Shdh-Ndmah as a chanson de geste rather than as an epic, 
which term, to the Occidental student, inevitably suggest.^ a work 
in the line of the “great” tradition from Homer to Milton. The 
interest in poeticized history, part chronicle and part romance, 
was almost equally strong in medieval Europe and in medieval 
Iran. Firdausi’s approach to his subject reminds one to some extent 
of that displayed by the authors of the chansons de geste th-at be¬ 
long to the Cru.sade cycle. This cycle has been described as con¬ 
sisting of (1) une section entierement fabuleuse; (2) une section 
rigoureusement historique; and (3) une section scmi-liistorique** 
—a classification which could mutalis mutandis be meaningfully 
applied to the matter of the Shdh-Ndmah. 

The similarity of taste extends to the form as well. The medieval 
epic in the “vulgar” tongues of Europe shows the same preference 
as the Persian for narrative in rhyming pairs of comparatively short 
lines. It may be noted that the rise and rule of t he rhyme are among 
the most striking common characteristics of medieval literature 
East and West, as contrasted with its “premedieval” models and 
antecedents. 

In this connection the observation is called for that a chanson 
de geste is little else but a kdr-Ndmak, or book of deeds or gesta, 
in poetical form. Praxis, as the individual “deed” of the hero in 
the sp&tanlikc life-talc of a philosopher, saint, or martjT; and kdr, 
as the indiridual “deed” of the heroized prince on his road to 
kingship in the Pahlavt narrative of Artaxsher-^ Pa^ayfln, are. 
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the firet very likely an antecedent, but both, curious parallels to 
the etymological origin and function of the French term. E R. 
Curtius*' points out that the Spamsh pnest, Juvencus, in the 
preface of his Evangeliorum lUrri IV, defines his program by saying 
(vs. 19): *‘rnihi carmen erunl Chrisli vitaha gesta. Curtius continu^. 
‘‘In diesem Vers war ein Anhaltepunkt fttr die mitte^terhche 
Auffassung des Epos gegeben: die Taten {gesta) ernes Helden zu 

^^^though for the sake of classification the Shdh-Ndmah should 
be placed wth the chansons de gesle rather than wth the Great 
Tradition, certain affinities of its presentation wth the style and 
the cliches of that very Tradition must not be overlooked. Even 
as it has been possible to demonstrate, for example, the simvival 
into Arabic times of the ancient rhetorical pattern for the 
panegyric" as well as that of the Ubi sunt qui ante nw inotiP* 
—the same could be shoi^m, c.g., for the topos of the 
poetry”" and for that of the Lnstore^o the surnval of other 
stylistic habits of late antiquity could be documented in ^daust. 
The spdtantike stylistic clichfe traced by Curtius in the Chanson 
de Roland** could as easily be traced in the Shdh‘^ dmah. 

Persian theory has not found the epic its proper place. Shams-i 
Qais (who completed his work in 1232/3) is representative when he 
confines himself to consideration of the prosodical appearance of 
the mathnawi (Utcrally: couplet (-poem)), as epic narrati ve is called 
in Persian where the term is chosen solely for its metncal char 
acteiistics. These characteristics Shams-i Qais illustrates by ^ 
example from the Shdh-Ndmah, concluding hus exposition vnth the 
remark: “Thi.s kind, na«‘, is used for exten.sive tales and long stones 
which it would be impos.sible to compose on one and the same rhyme 
throughout.”" His contemporary, Diyft' ad-Din Ibn al-Athlr 
1234), is the only Arab theorist to refer to the Persian pic. He 
sees poetry as separated from prose composition, kitdba, by three 
peculiarities: meter, a different choice of words, and limitatip 
in length. But uith regard to this last point he feels constrained to 
make one qualification: ‘‘I found that the Per^ans excel 

the Arabs in this point; for their poet (!) records a (kind of] book(s) 
compo.sed in poetr>' from beginning to end. It is a detailed presen¬ 
tation, sharh, of stories and events, alnrdl. Nonethel^ it is ex¬ 
ceedingly elwjuent [the text has both fasdba and baldgha] m the 
language of the people.” Firdau.sl’s Shdh-Ndmah is an unsurpassed 
specimen of this kind, which deals in 60,000 verses wth the history 
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of the Persians. “It is the Koran of those people.” Despite the 
general inferiority of Persian to Arabic letters, in this one respect 
the Arabs have nothing to match Persian achievement.’* 

The origin of the meter of the Shdh-Ndmah —a hendecasyllabic 
line wth four ictus —has been followed back to the Arsacid period. 
Rhymed pairs of such lines occur in the Turfan Fragments and 
in the Great Bundahishn. The meter was taken over by the Arabs 
in pre-Islamic times and developed in accordance with their quan¬ 
titative prosody. Persian prosodical theory of the Islamic period 
repatriated the meter under its Arabic name, mutaqdrih —there is 
no evidence of a native name. 

It is to be noted, how’ever, that the Pahlavl specimens of the 
hendecasyllabic verse are not to be found in historical narrative 
but in a sample of Rangstrcitliteratur and in relipous poetry'. As 
we do not know whether the XvaSdy-Ndmay was wTitten in verse 
or in prose, we cannot decide w'ho first selected the mutaqdrih as 
the vehicle of an extensive “historical” narrative. Noldeke has 
pointed out, with reference to a mutaqdrih couplet by Abfi Shukfir 
of Balh {jL 941/42), that already some time before Daqlql and 
Firdausi the mutaqdrih had been employed for epic presentation 
and that, besides, the style of this epic had developed certain fixed 
forms that had had their roots in Pahla\1 narrative.’* If the use of 
the mutaqdrih originated with a poet of the post-Pahlavt period, his 
choice is all the more remarkable since the octosjilabic variety of 
the other principal meter of the Persian epic, the hazaj, actually 
had been used in PahlaW for historical narrative. In fact, the so- 
called Great Bundahishn** contains five lines (two of which rhyme) 
that deal with the exposure of a new’bom prince, KavfLt, in a chest 
on a river and his discovery by one Urav w’ho brought him up in 
his home—the very motif that was spun out to considerable length 
by Firdausi” when he recorded the youtJi of the future king Dftrab. 
The octosyllabic verse (with occasional rhyme) had also been used 
in the apocaly'ptic prophecies of the Zhdmdsp-Ndmay,** Equally 
remarkable is the disregard shown by' Daqiql of the hexasyllabics 
used with such great skill and effect by the poet of the AydSydr-6 
Zartrdn** although (1) its contents were incorporated in the Shdh- 
Ndmah; (2) it anticipates such peculiarities of the Shdh-Ndmah as 
the hyperbolic imagery'; and (3) not a few individual lines of 
Daqiqf’s are nothing but recastings of specific passages of the 
Zarir Book** The joining of two octosyllabic (and hendecasyllabic) 
lines to a rhymed pair or, in the language of Arabo-Persian prosody', 
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the joining of two such lines into one verse with rhyming hcmi- 
stichs, must have been widely practiced by the end of the Sassanian 
period, since the Arabs took over this form, later called muzdamj, 
as early as ca. A.D. 700.** 

The occurrence in the Sh6h-Ndmah of classical or postclassical 
stylistic de\'ice8 and cliches is readily ascertained. It is, of course, 
much more difficult to reconstruct the road on which these cliches 
found their way into tenth-century Persia than to retrace that 
which connects their Hellenistic-Roman sources with the pertinent 
clichfo of the Chanson de Roland. It may, however, be tentatively 
suggested that the Alexander Romance, which w’as translated into 
Pahlavl directly from the Greek tow’ard the end of the Sassanian 
period,** played a significant part in the history of tliis transmission. 
Noldeke has pointed out*^ that the main contents of the Romance 
may have already been incorporated in the Xvahdy-Ndmay, In 
any case, passages such as Skdh-Ndmahy VI, 1787-89 (Alexander 
goes to Darius as his ow'n amba.*5sador), VI, 1805-7 (Alexander’s 
letter to his new’ subjects), and VII, 1810-12/C 1286-87 (Alexan¬ 
der’s letter to Roxane's mother) are but "amplifications” of 
Pseudo-Callisthenes II, 14; II, 21; and II, 22, respectively.** Shdh- 
Ndmah, VI, 1801-3, the meeting of Alexander with the dying 
Darius, is closely modeled on P8(nid(hCallislhcnes II, 20, where 
the Greek narrative is almost completely in so-called “epic choli- 
ambs” of twelve syllables with four (or five) principal ictm,** a 
verse that rather provokes comparison with Firdausi’s couplets 
of hendecasj’llabic lines with four ictus. While it w’ould be rash to 
base on a passage of this kind any conclusions as to the reasons for 
Daqlqt’s selection of the mutaqdrib for historical narrative, the 
similarity of the two meters (which may well have been reflected 
in the Pahlav! translation of the Alexander Romance) should at 
least be noted pending further investigations. Such investigations 
would al.‘^o have to take into account the development of the 
(Greek and Latin) hendecasyllabic verse (“Elfsilbler”) that was 
to l)e employed .«o widely in Byzantine literature, even as it should 
not be forgotten that the Chanson de Roland, for example, is com¬ 
posed in decasyllabic couplets of alliterative verse. 


NOTES 

1. By E. Schw«rt*, "CcBchichtochreiliunic und CMchichte bci den Hellcnen," 
Die Antike, XII (192S), 14; reprinted in OcMmmrUe Schriflen, I (Berlin, 19.38), 67. 

2. Prcee<Icnt roob back ae far m the Zam Yaaht (Yaslit 19) of the Aveata where, 
{{21-87, a long liel «f mythical rulers and heroes is presented in whom the Xvartnah, 
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the divine Modftglans, manifested itself; cf. H. S. Nyberg, Du det alien 

Iran (Leipzig, 1938), p. 72. 

3. M urOj ad-dahah, ed. Barbier de Meynard and Pavet de Courteille (Paris, 1881- 
77), II, 118. 

4. Cf. A. Christensen, Lei Kaganidea, Danake Videnakabemea Selakab, Hiai.dU. 
hftddtleUer, XIX/2 (1931), p. 143. 

Two Sogdian fragments of episodes of the (SijistAot) Rustam story are eztanU 
They were published with translation by E. Benvenlste, TaxUt aogditna (Paris, 
1940), pp. 134-38 (No. 13 I, II). On p. 134, Benveniste connects the fragments with 
Rustam s battle against the diva of hfAzandar&n; but the Sh&h~N&inah has a com¬ 
pletely different version of the events. The origin of the Sogdian narrative remains 
obscure. So docs the relation of its form to that of the ShAk-NAmoh, In 1913, 
W. Barthold suggested rather vaguely that the introduction of the Rustam cycle 
in the epic dates back to the times of the Araacids or the Sassanians; cf. Zeiiachrift 
der detUaehen morgenldndiaehen GeacUaehaft, XCVIII (1944), 134.i 

6. The priestly tradition found itself embarrassed by the failure of the .Achae- 
menklB to embrace Zoroastrianism. On the question of their Zoroastrian affiliations, 
I agree with the negative verdict of E. Benveniste, The Peraian Religion According 
to the Chief Greek Texts (Paris, 1929), pp. 34—49, and more particularly of Nyberg, 
op. eit,, pp. 358-74. Firdausi's detachment from the priestly tradition may be re¬ 
flected in his designation of the two ministers, daatOr, of Darius who become his 
murderers, as mAbada, or priests (VI, 1800, vas. 315-16/C (-ed. Turner Macan, 
Calcutta, 18291 1280). Whether or not Firdausi’s source hero mirrors an actual an¬ 
tagonistic attitude of the Zoroastrian clergy to the Achaemenid dynasty we do not 
seem to have any means of investigating, although the assumption docs not appear 
too probable. Mary Boyce, Serta Cantabrigienaia (Wiesbaden, 1954), pp. 45-52, 
makes a judicious attempt to follow the “secular” (oral) tradition from its inception 
in Achaemenid times to its codification under the Sassanians. 

7. Cf., e.g., ShdhnAmah (Teheran, 1313-15/1934-36), I, 33, vas. 188-87 (trans. 
A. G. and E. W. V/arner (London, 1005-25), I, 139), where Firdausi comments on 
the dtt'e action in causing snakes to grow out of Zoh&k’s shoulders: 

The purpose of tho foul Dlv shrewdly scan: 

Had he conceived perchance a secret plan 

To rid the world of all the race of man? 

8. A. Christensen, Lea Types du premier homme et du premur rot dans Vkiatoire 
Ugendaire dea Iranians, I (Stockholm, 1917), p. 15; cf. also Christensen, Lea Geates 
dea rots dans Us traditions de I’Iran anliqve (Paris, 1036), pp. 24-27, 

The first three thousand years that really mark a period before the actual creation 
of the world coiutitute a Zoroastrian addition to an originally Zervanistic scheme; 
cf. Benveniste, Peraian Religion, pp. 109-10. In Nyberg’s interpretation (op. clt., 
p. 21), the universe was first created as mlndk, transcendent reality, in a state of 
perfection in which it remained for three thousand years until it was transferred by 
the creator into the state that is called gtlik, or earthly reality. 

9. Cf. Kayanidea, pp. 61-84. 

10. For the model king, cf. GeaUa, p. 75. 

11. Cf. B8r6nt, Chronology, cd. trana E. Sachau, text (Leipzig, 1878), p. 213, 
translation (London, 1879), p. 196. For anti-Islamic prophecies in connection with 
this revolt, cf. A. Z. Validi Togan, Ibn Fadldn's Reiseberieht (Leipzig, 1939), pp. 
xxi, xxvi-xxvii. 

12. For both events, cf. Nyberg, op. eil,, pp. 3, 14, 35. 

13. Shdh-Ndmah, IX, 2930-33/C 2041-42 (Warners’ translation, IX, 29-32). 

14. Shdh-fi&mah, IX, 2985-71/C 2062-85 (Warners’ translation, IX, 74-78). 

15. Sh&h~NAmah, IX, 3016, vs. 833/C 2095 (Warners’ translation, IX, 121). 

* See note (xxv) of appendix. 
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16. Cf. the p&ss&SQ quoted in the text. 

17 Cf Ibn Qutaibe (d. 889), ‘tfyfln oJ-o^Mr (Ceiro, 1348-49/1926-30), I, 13; 
trane. J. Horovit*. Islamic CuUurc, IV (1930), 197; Mur&j, II. 162; AW Man^ 
Tha‘AUbt, Hittoire de* rcis da Perot, ed. trana. H. ^tcnberg 
F. Roeenthal, Journal oj Ihe American Oriental Society, LXX (1950), 181-82, 
ahowa concluaively that the author ia idcaUcal with the weU-known 
(d 1038): C, Brockelmann, Oetchiehte der arabitchen LiUeratur, I (Weimar, 1898- 
1902), 342, and GAL, Suppl. (Leiden, 1937-42), I, 581-82. ahould bo corrected 
accordingly. The Hittoire waa written before 1021. 

18. Tauhldt, Afi/jdhcadl (Cairo, 1347/1929), pp. 143-44. , , j 

19. Cf. Nbldeka'a judgment of the atrength of Iranian national feeling under 

MahmOd in: W. Geiger and E. Kuhn, Grundritt der iranischen Philoloyte lfitiaeo- 
burg 1896-1904), II, 154. <Utbl conaidera it a barbarUm when MahmOd a vixier, 
Fadl’b. Ahmad (dcpowd in lOlO/ll), makea Peraian the language of the royal 
chanceUery; hia aucceaaor, ^aaan Mairoandt, reatorea Arabic aa the official lan¬ 
guage (foe. ciL, n. 3). . « . xj <7 ♦ 

20. Chronic de f abort, traduite aur la veraion peraane de ^<aml par H. ^oien- 
berg (Paria, 1887-74), I, 2-3; for the integration of Peraian in Muallm tradition, 
cf.,e.g..1,100 fif. 

21. RatA>a (Bombay, 1305-6), IV, 194. 

22. Cf. P. Caaanova, Journal atiafique, 1915, 5-17, cap. pp. 6-7. 

23 ! Tauhldf. Ritdla ft •l-^ulAm (in; RitAlal&ni IConatanlinople, 1301/1884), p. 
207), apeaka of the expectation of an early end of the world that ia cherished in 
§6(1 circles, but it cannot bo made out whether the §ftfls in question ^ Pereuina. 

24 Cf W Ivanow, /imaift Tradition concerning the Rise of the Fatimids (Ix>ndon, 
1942), pp. 232. 244, 248. 250, 255, 259-80. 266. 296-97. The IamA‘111 concept of 
history, dubbed "hialorioaophie” by H. Corbm (Branot Jahrbuch, XIX 
251), ia designed to account for the permanence of history in terms of a (practically) 
unending sequence of cycles that receive their rhythm from the alternation of 
periods of unveiling, katkf, and periods of concealment, or veiling, aofr Meu- 
physical Ume is connected with mundane history in the particuUtf cycle 
find ourselves, through the Adam of our cycle who is identical with the hutoncal 
Adam of Bible and Koran. Hia fall nccesaiUted the instituting of a new Era of 
Concealment (in which we are still living). TbU fall waa induced by the eternal 
Satan, whose functional perpetuity ties together our cycle with the one preceding it. 
Also, the fall itaclf is meaningful only when seen aa a descensus from the happy aUte 
of the end-time of the last cycle; it ia essentially an error of Judgment ^Adam a 
part with regard to the structure of the Ume in which ho finds himself placed. 
is no evidence in the ShAh-NAmah that Firdauat waa moved by what from the 
Sunnite aa well aa the modern occidenUl viewpoint must be called the anUhi^ncal 
ouUook of the Ism&'lliyya. For this outlook, cf. especially the studies of H. C^orbin, 
ibid., XIX (1951), 181-246; XX (1952), 149-217; and his “Etude prdUmlnaire to 
hia and M. Mo<ln’s edition of NAsir-i Khuaraw’s Jdmi' al~hikmaiain (Teheran and 
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XI 


ATTEMPTS AT SELF-INTERPRETATION IN CON¬ 
TEMPORARY ISLAM 

I 

In 1942, H. A. R. Gibb stated regretfully: “I have not yet seen a 
single book written by an Arab of any branch in any Western 
language that has made it possible for the Western student to 
understand the roots of Arab culture. IMore than that, I have not 
seen any book written in Arabic for Arabs themselves which has 
clearly analyzed what Arabic culture means to the Arabs.”' This 
statement could be extended to include the non-Arab Muslim and 
his failure to interpret his culture to both himself and the West. 
It holds good today as it did when it was written, and it is likely 
to hold good for some time to come. 

Such failure on the part of the Muslim world, so eminently con¬ 
scious of its indiv-iduality, to achieve, and largely even to attempt, 
an analysis of the fundamentals of its civilization calls for an ex¬ 
planation.* 

The following facts, singly or in various combinations, offer 
themselves as contributory causes. 

(1) The old-school Muslim considers Islam the final religion, the 
ultimate truth, the one road to salvation. He also is likely to be 
conscious of an Islamic way of life. But he will not think of Islamic 
cirilization as one among several civilizations, whose differences in 
structure result in differences of possibilities and values. To him, 
the finality of the koranic revelation entails an approach to history 
that rates the several religions according to their proximity to, or 
remoteness from, the absolute truth as embodied in Islam. The 
Muslim scene needs scrutiny with respect to its harmony with the 
unalterable divine ordinance, but not with respect to its cultural 
elements and the forces responsible for its birth and growth. 

(2) Modern Muslim society as a w’hole is lamentably ignorant 
of the origin, development, and achievements of its cirilization. 
This ignorance is due partly to a defective educational system and 
partly to absorption by the adjustment problems of the moment. 
Moreover, scientific research methods have not yet found universal 
acceptance. 
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(3) The present situation of the Muslim East stimulates such 
discussion of religion or civilization as falls easily in any one or 
more of these categories: 

a. Apolc^etics of one sort or another; 

b. Reformist, or “reactionary” theology; 

c. Appeals for Westernization; 

d. Political discussion and propaganda. 

Thus, religious, political, and cultural aims prevent, or at least 
interfere with, any study purposing the interpretation of Muslim 
chili zation. 

It cannot be overemphasized that whatever the modern Near 
Easterner has to say about his own background and about the West 
is primarily a political judgment. His presentation is meant to 
influence rather than describe. A vision of his world as it ought to 
be, not cognition of this world as it is, is mainspring and goal of 
his analytical endeavors. Pride and sensitivity not infrequently 
pro\'ide additional temptations to swerve toward semiconscious 
distortion of the facts. 

The limitations at present inherent in Muslim criticism of civi¬ 
lization do not, however, deprive this criticism of its significance. 
Not only does it make it pos-sible to understand the cultural and 
political orientation of contemporary Islam; it also teaches us 
how we look when seen through Eastern eyes. Since, moreover, 
the leading ideas of present-day Muslim self-interpretation will 
for better or for worse greatly affect both thoughts and deeds of 
the next generation, the West can hardly afford to disregard them. 

The attitude of the Muslim intelligentsia toward its owm back¬ 
ground and toward the West has found expression in the work of a 
number of outstanding literary figures, some of whom played no 
mean part in the political developments of their day. The views of 
ten of these have been selected for more detailed presentation. 
While the personalities as well as the specific aims of these writers 
are widely divergent, their basic reactions are very nearly identical 
and, at any rate, their attention is focused on tlie same problems. 
Sucli unity in diversity seems tj’pical of contemporary Islam. 

II —a 

The only classical Arabic author who might be quoted in this 
context is Ibn Haldfln (d. 1406). For him the idea of Islam is co¬ 
extensive with that of religion.* This is not to say that Ibn Haldiin 
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is unaware of the existence of other religions, but it is only Islam 
that he takes into account when he analyzes religious phenomena. 

He recognizes a hierarchy not of beliefs but of types of contact 
between the human soul and the supernatural. The three ways by 
which the soul may establish communication with the spiritual 
world are dreams, divination, and prophethood. Divination is de¬ 
fined to include both the insight vouchsafed the ecstatic mystic 
and the knowledge of the hidden attained by magical procedure. 
The truths reached vary in relevance and completeness according 
to the rank of the process by which they are gained.* 

h 

Jam&l ad-Din al-AfghAni (1839-97), the philosopher of Pan- 
Islamism, spent his life in ceaseless efforts to accomplish a union 
of all Islamic states under a single ruler, the caliph. This union, 
which was to include ShlUte Persia, would constitute a body politic 
powerful enough to resist Western domination. As a statesman in 
the Persian cabinet, as a teacher in Egypt and Turkey, and as a 
semi voluntary exile in Europe, JamAl ad-Dtn fought to rally the 
Muslims for liberal reforms which he deemed an indispensable pre¬ 
liminary to a successful struggle against Western encroachment. 

He conceived of Islam as a world religion, capable of adapting 
itself to the changing demands of every age. While his political 
agitation was more immediately effective than his call for educa¬ 
tional and religious modernization, both aspects of his teaching are 
really one and derive from his belief in Islam as the greatest pro¬ 
gressive force in history. Al-Afgh&nl’s analjnsis of the essentials of 
Islam as stated in his Refxdalion of the Materialists (written co. 
1880) has become authoritative in those circles, mostly Egj'ptian, 
that feel that the modernization of the East is not only compatible 
with, but contingent upon, retention of the rightly interpreted an¬ 
cestral faith. 

It is significant for JamAl ad-Din’s ideas of the historical process 
that he interprets the struggle between the old and the new, the 
conservative East and the progressive West, as a struggle between 
the relipous and the irreligious spirit or, to use his own terminology, 
between religion and materialism.® 

It is his contention that the spread of materialism brought about 
the downfall of the great nations and empires of the past. The de¬ 
cline of the Greeks* as well as that of the Persians’ is to be ascribed 
to the growth of godless materialism. Likewise it is the influence of 
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the materialist doctrine of the bdiiniyya in the tenth century which 
is responsible for the fatal weakening of the political structure of 
Islam.* In more modern times the French and the Ottoman Turks 
have fallen victims to the materialist disease.® Napoleon was un¬ 
able to eradicate the poison of Voltaire and Rousseau—the defeat 
of 1870-71 came as the ineluctable consequence of the infiltration 
of materialism.*® JamAl ad-Dln warns that the materialists cloak 
their destructive gospel with patriotism {al-mababba al-wa(amyya) 
and allege that in their fight against religion they seek nothing but 
the good of the nation (umma).” Actually, however, “religion is 
the foundation of nations and through it they attain happiness 
...” whereas “materialism is the root of the evil, . . . the ruin of 
the countries, and the perdition of the faithful.”'* All religion is 
preferable to “naturalism,” but of all religions Islam is most fitted 
to ennoble men’s souls and lead them to happiness. 

To attain the happiness of nations these conditions will have to 
be met: 

(1) That the minds of the people should be purified of belief in superstitions 
and foolish notions. Islam requires this, especially because the doctrine of the 
Unity of God requires the clarifying of the mind and forbids such foolish and 
extravagant notions as idolatry, or incarnation and suffering of the deity. (2) 
That the people should feel thenusclves capable of attaining the highest levels 
of nobility of character and should be desirous of doing so. The only thing 
which cannot be reached by him who desires it is prophecy, which God confers 
on whomsoever He will. If alt the people were persuaded of the possibility of 
attaining perfection of character they would \ie with one another in endeavor 
to attain it. Islam made possible perfection for all. It is not like Brahmanism 
which divides men into castes, the limits of which cannot be overstepped. Nor 
like Judaism, which despised men of other religions and instituted within 
itself the priesthood as the caste nearest God, w ithout the mediation of which 
no one could attain nearness to God. (3) That the articles of belief of the religion 
of the nation should be the first subject taught to the people, and this should be 
done by teaching also the proper reasons and arguments in support of these 
beliefs, that the religious beliefs of the people should not rest upon mere 
acceptance of authoritative teaching (taglid). Guisot, in his work on “Civiliza¬ 
tion," shows that the most potent element in the modern progress and civiliza¬ 
tion of Europe was the appc.arance of a religious party that claimed the right 
of inve.‘*tigating the sources of religious belief for themselves, and demanding 
proof for these beliefs. Islam is almost alone among the religions of the world 
in addressing itself to nian’s reason, and demanding that he should accept 
religious belief only upon the grounds of convincing argument and not of mere 
claim and supiKwition. Contrasted with Islam are other religions, such as those 
which require the belief that one can be more than one and the many can be 
one, a belief which its professors justify on the ground that it is above reason 
and cannot be grasped by reason. (4) That in every nation there should be a 
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special class whose function would be the education of the rest of the people, 
and another class whose function would be the training of tlie people in morals. 
One class would combat natural ignorance and the need of instruction, the other 
would combat the natural passions and the need of discipline. These two pro> 
visions, the teacher to perform the work of instruction, and the disciplinarian 
to command that which is good and to prohibit that which should be avoided, 
are among the most important provisions of Islam. Islam is thus tlie only re¬ 
ligion by which the happiness of nations can be attained. If it be objected, 
"Why then arc the Muslima in the evil state in which we find them," the answer 
noay be given in the words of the Koran: "Verily God will not change the state 
of a people until they change their own state."** 

C 

It was mostly through the medium of Muhammad ‘Abduh’s 
(1849-1905) personality and writings that Jamal ad-DIn’s ideas 
became effective, and ‘Abduh both enriched and solidified the im¬ 
petus given by his teacher. Muhammad <Abduh, undoubtedly both 
the greatest and the most influential of Islamic reformists, lived 
to fill the position of Chief Mufti, the highest to which an Egyptian 
jurist could aspire, and he left an important group of ardent fol¬ 
lowers to continue his work. Nearh’ all the men who became promi¬ 
nent in the cultural life of Egypt during the first three decades of 
this century had experienced in one way or another the influence 
of <Abduh’s teaching. 

In his as yet unpublished autobiography Muhammad <Abduh 
declares that beside the regeneration of the Arabic language his 
main goal had been to free the spirit from blind adherence to tradi¬ 
tional beliefs and to understand religion as it had been understood 
by the first Muslims.’^ Thus his basic motive is the same that ani¬ 
mated Muhammad b. ‘AbdalwaldiAb (1703-91), who endeavored 
to reconstitute Islam in its original form and whose doctrines still 
dominate the Arabian peninsula. <Abduh*s attitude is characteris¬ 
tically expressed in his sympathy for Protestantism as a parallel 
movement to reduce Christianity to its original simplicity. The 
Protestants, <Abduh feels, arrived at a point only a little removed 
from the fundamental position of Lslam. But for their rejection of 
Muhammad’s mission the}' agree in spirit with the early Muslims.** 
<Abduh sees the history of religion as an upward development, each 
successive religion being fitted to the stage reached by mankind 
at the time of its promulgation. In the period of man’s childhood, 
religions were simple in their concepts, rigorous in their precepts. 
They engaged the help of miracles to overawe the naive believer. 
Many centuries passed during which man developed his emotional 
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capacities until he became suflBciently mature for a new kind of 
religion which addressed itself primarily to the heart. Its com¬ 
mands were good but did not adequately take into account human 
nature in inculcating an asceticism that exceeded the capabilities of 
the average believer and thus forced him to detach his religious 
from his worldly life. 

Finally man bad grown to comprehend an even higher type of 
religious teaching. Christianity was superseded by Islam, the first 
religion to appeal to reason as well as to emotion. Islam recognized 
man’s double nature and accepted his obligations to his body even 
as it stressed his duties to his soul. By moderating his demands on 
the believer, Mubammad made it possible for him to fulfill them 
faithfully. As a rational teaching Islam has freed the human mind. 
In the domain of religion it has freed man of clerical authority, 
putting him in direct contact with the Lord and ennobling him by 
making him rely entirely on himself without pro\iding intervention 
on his behalf by professional divines. In the domain of science 
Islam stimulated probing the secrets of the universe and developed 
those methods of rational investigation which Europe finally 
borrowed in the sixteenth century. In the social sphere, again, 
Islam freed mankind from fanaticism by permitting adlierents 
of all religions to live amid the Mu.slims and by abolishing discrimi¬ 
nation on racial grounds. Finally, in the moral sphere, Lslam freed 
man of the shackles of asceticism which ‘Abduh considers a grave 
impediment to cultural progress. It would be inconceivable that 
man should forsake a religion based on reason for another religion 
less well-founded. Similarlj*, it would be his worst retrogression to 
renounce the liberty v’ouch.safed by Islam and to return to the 
tutelage of a less mature religious manifestation. These consider¬ 
ations establish Islam as the last and the highest phase of religious 
evolution, and it is in this sense that Mubammad is called the Seal 
that closed the era of prophecy. 

The defects and shortcomings of present-da}’ Islam, of which 
Mubammad ‘Abduh was painfully conscious and which through¬ 
out his life he labored to remedy, do not detract from the essential 
j)orfection of the Muslim faith. Muhammad <Abduh and his fol¬ 
lowers iiLsist that Lslam if correctly interpreted will, in the phrase 
of Muliammad Rashtd Ridil (18Cr)-1935), “provide the only ade¬ 
quate .solution for modern social, political, and religious prob- 
Icms.”*' 

Nevertheless Mubammad <Abduh is far from preaching intoler- 
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ance toward the earlier and therefore less adequate forms of reli¬ 
gious life. He acknowledges the close kinship existing between 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, and he sees the spirit of God re¬ 
flected in the sacred books of each of the three faitlis. He forecasts 
a day when better knowledge will bring about better mutual ap¬ 
preciation of Christianity and Islam.** 

d 

Saj-jid Ameer Ali (1849-1928), eminent jurist and the first 
Indian to be appointed to the Privy Council (1909), devoted lus 
main efforts to the moral and social progress of his Muslim com¬ 
patriots.** His concept of Islam, its historical achievements and 
its unused potentialities, he laid down in his learned and enthusias¬ 
tic book. The Spirit of Islam.*^ 

The Sayyid’s penetrating and optimistic analysis of his ffuth is 
only occasionally distorted by its apologetic character. An uneasy 
feeling results when one is informed that Islam made its conquests 
in self-defense** and that the Jews of Medina, by their obstinacy 
and treachery, compelled the Prophet to eliminate them.” But on 
the whole Ameer Ali's insight into “rationale and ideals’*” of Islam 
is remarkable, and his contagious idealism, if it does sometimes 
confuse hopes and facts, ahvays compels sympathy, for the author 
as well as for his subject. 

It was in a gloomy period of moral disintegration that the Lord 
roused Muhammad to call mankind to Islam. Islam means salva¬ 
tion attained by self-surrender “to Him with Whom peace is made.” 
But such surrender does not imply “absolute submission to God’s 
will”; it rather means “striving after righteousness.’’” 

The world stood in dire need of revelation, and these were the 
principles the Prophet was called upon to propound as the bases of 
the new religion: “(1) A belief in the unity, immateriality, power, 
mercy, and supreme love of the Creator; (2) charity and brother¬ 
hood among mankind; (3) subjugation of the passions; (4) the out¬ 
pouring of a grateful heart to the Giver of all good; and (5) account¬ 
ability for human actions in another existence.” No trace of dogma¬ 
tism disfigures this teaching. “Appeal is made to the inner con¬ 
sciousness of man, to his intuitive reason alone.”” The temporary 
character of some of its lesser precepts should be recognized. The 
incompatibility with modem ideas of certain regulations which 
may have marked an advance at the time of their promulgation 
or which were, at the very least, well fitted to contemporary local 
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conditions does not militate against the catholicity of Islam. Its 
fundamentals are adaptable to the demands of all ages and all 
nations. They accord vnth the light of rea.son. Its rational character 
and “the absence of all mysterious doctrines to cast a shade of 
sentimental ignorance round the primal truths implanted in the 
human breast" are proof “that Islam represents the latest de¬ 
velopment of the religious faculties of our being."** To call Islam 
the latest development is tantamount to calling it the highest. 
"Of all the religions of the world that have ruled the conscience of 
mankind, the Islam of Mohammed alone combines both the con¬ 
ceptions which have in different ages furnished the mainspring of 
human conduct—the consciousness of human dignity, so valued 
in the ancient philosophies, and the sense of human sinfulness, so 

dear to the Christian apologist."** 

The moral strength of Islam is supplemented by its intellectual 
vigor. Not having to rely on obscurantism to protect brittle doc¬ 
trinal assumptions, Islam \\ill encourage the .searching mind. 
Wherever it ruled in the true spirit of its founder, a civilization of 
unequal richness ha-s sprung up, for “Islam inaugurated the reign 
of intellectual liberty." It was only when extraneous elements at¬ 
tached themselves to the Prophet’s message that Islam ceased to 
l)c “the zealoiis ally of intellect\jal freedom" and “lagged behind 
in the race of progres.s."** 

The koranic revelation led the Arabs away from reckless fatal- 
i.sm. “With the recognition of a .supreme Intelligence governing 
the universe, they received the conception of self-dependence and 
of moral respon.sibility founded on tlie liberty of human volition. 

It is a misunderstanding of the Prophet’s teaching to infer from 
his emphatic assertion of God's omnipotence a denial of man’s 
freedom of action and of his moral accountahility. The caliph 
‘All (d. G61), when asked concerning the stem koranic state¬ 
ment:*® "Owl directs him whom He choases, and leads astray him 
whom He chooses," explained “that this docs not mean that He 
compels man to c\il or goofl, that He either gives direction or 
refuses it according to His caprice, for this would do away with all 
responsibility for human action; it means, on the contrary, that 
God point.s out the road to truth, and Ict.s men choose a.s they 
inll."*’ It is due to scholasticism and in particular to al-Ash^arl 
(d. 935) that later Islam came to exaggerate God’s arbitrary choice 
and man’s helplessness.** 
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Ameer Ali stands practically alone among Muslim modernists 
in that he does not attack the West on political grounds and in that 
he does not intimate a temporal resurgence of Muslim power. Nor 
does he exhibit that offended pride and anxious sensitivity which 
so frequently inject a painful note in similar discussions. The Sayjid 
criticizes intolerance and reaction wherever they arc met. He 
clearly implies that these evil forces are, or at least were, more 
powerful in Christianity than in Islam, but his mind is not set on 
disputatious victories; he yearns for a renascence of his faith along 
its original lines. Much dross has accumulated in the course of the 
ages; despotism has hamstrung the intellectual elasticity of the 
believers. But there is no doubt in Ameer AWs heart that restora¬ 
tion of the Prophet’s undiluted word will bring about the restora¬ 
tion of Islam to its rightful place in this world. 

c 

Sir Muhammad Iqbal (1876-1938), the Indian poet and philos¬ 
opher, who studied in Germany and England and wTOte a thesis on 
the lii.story of metaphj'sic.s in Persia for the Universit}' of Munich, 
went back from an almost Platonic idea of God a.s Eternal Beauty 
to the pantheistic mysticism of the Persian thinker, Jalal ad-Din 
Rfimi (d. 1273), but finally evolved a philasophy of change founded 
on a dynamic interpretation of the Islamic revelation. Most of 
his books (in Urdu and Persian) are in the Persian tradition of the 
philosophical epic, but his final \'iew's are presented in his Eugli.sh 
work. The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, whose 
title probably represents an allusion to the great theologian al- 
GhazzAli’s (d. 1111) Revival of the Religious Sciences. It is his belief 
that humanity today has a threefold need: for “a .spiritual inter¬ 
pretation of the universe; spiritual emancipation of the indiridual; 
and basic principles of a universal import directing the evolution 
of human society on a spiritual basis.”*^ While Europe has built 
idealistic systems on these lines its idealism has remained ineffec¬ 
tive as it was supported by reason alone. Islam, on the other hand, 
"is in possession of these ultimate ideas on the basis of a revela¬ 
tion.”** 

Islam has the advantage over Europe in that it Issued from the 
final phase of prophethood on earth. Muhammad seems to Iqbal 
to stand- between the ancient and the modem world. 

Id 80 far as the source of his revelation is concerned he belongs to the ancient 
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worid; in so far as the spirit of his revelation U concern^ he belong to the 
modem worid.... The birth of Islam ... U the birth of inductive mteUect. 
In Islam prophecy reaches ito perfection in discovering the need of its »- 

tion This involves the keen perception that... in order to achieve full mU- 
consciousness man must finally be thrown back on his own resoun^. The 
abolition of priesthood and hereditary kingship in Islam, the constont appeal 
to mason and experience in the Koran,... are all different aspects of the same 
idea of finality.** 


Thus man is enjoined to cope with the vicissitudes of change as 
an active participant in the evolutionary movement of history. 
Iqbal does not specifically refute the view, generally identified ^^^th 
Islam, of the universe as a static entity and of human society as 
ruled by unalterable laws, but he deduces a djuamic conception 
of life from “the essentially Islamic idea of continuous creation 

which means a grooving universe.’^’ 

The principle of movement in the structure of Islam is found m 
the idea of ijtihdd, the independent judgment of a theological or a 
legal question by the individual l>eliever. There is no justification 
in the original revelation for the closing of the “door of exertion 
decreed five or six centuries ago by the orthodox divines. 

Iqbal greets with .satisfaction Turkey’s attempt to reground 
Muhammadan law on modem sociological concepts. As for the 
Turks’ separation of Church and State, he feels that it is not in¬ 
compatible with Islam “as a religio-political system”—a point 
which would not be so readily conceded by Egyptian conservatives 
—although it would lie “a nustake to suppose that the idea of state 
Ls more dominant and rules all other ideas embodied in the system 
of Lslam. In Islam the spiritual and the temporal are not two dis¬ 
tinct domains_In Islam it is the same reality which appears 

as Church looked at from one point of Wew and State from an¬ 
other. . .. Islam is a single unanalyzable reality which is one or 
the other as your point of \'iew varies.”** From the Islamic stand¬ 
point, the state “is an endeavor to transform the principles of 
equality, solidarity, and freedom into space-time forces, an aspira¬ 
tion to realize them in a definite human organization.”** Islam 
“recognizes the worth of the indi\idual and rejects blood-rclation- 
sliip as a basis of human unity.”** Iqbal, therefore, agrees with Said 
Halim Pasha, the last Grand Vizier of the Ottoman Empire, who 
considers modem culture in so far as it is based on national egotism 
as “only another form of barbarism.”** The value of a political or¬ 
ganization depends on its spirit. Iqbal endorses the tjtiAdd exercised 
by the Turks with respect to the caliphate. Sunnite law imposes 
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the appointment of a caliph, but nothing in it precludes vesting 
of the caliphate in a body of persons instead of in a single person. 
Thus, the republican form of government is entirely consistent 
with the spirit of Islam. 

Where others bewail the breakup of the classical caliphate, 
Iqbal perceives the birth of a new international ideal within Islam 
which comes closer to the true meaning of the Prophet’s revelation 
than the imperialist idea of the supreme overlord of the past. 

This is Iqbal’s vision of the development ahead. “For the present 
every Moslem nation must sink into her owm deeper self . . . until 
all are strong and powerful to form a living family of republics.” 
A true and living unity “is truly manifested in a multiplicity of free 
independent units whose racial rivalries are adjusted and harmo¬ 
nized by the unifying bond of a common spiritual aspiration. It 
seems to me that God is slow'ly bringing home to us the truth that 
Islam is neither Nationalism nor Imperialism but a I.^.'igue of 
Nations w'hich recognizes artificial boundaries and racial distinc¬ 
tions for facility of reference only, and not for restricting the social 
horizon of its members.”** It is obvious that this conception w’ould 
readily admit of amplification to include not the Muslim w'orld, 
but humankind. 

With all his insistence on evolution Iqbal is mindful of the ele¬ 
ment of conservatism in life. Man cannot help looking back, and 
he “faces his own inward expansion with a certain amount of fear.” 
Iqbal cautions the rationalist reformer to realize that “no people 
can afford to reject their past entirely; for it is their past that has 
made their personal identity.”** So, w’hile he welcomes the liberal 
movement in Islam, Iqbal is aware that “liberalism has a tendency 
to act as a force of disintegration, and the race idea which appears 
to be w’orking in modern Islam with greater force than ever may 
ultimately wipe off the broad human outlook which Muslim people 
have imbibed from their religion.”** 

Great care must be taken in reforming institutions, even in 
remodeling comparatively irrelevant religious rules relating to 
everj'day life, not to advance unwittingly the disruptive forces of 
particularism that are basically hostile to Islam. “Islam is non¬ 
territorial in its character, and its aim is to furnish a model for the 
final combination of humanity by drawing its adherents from a 
variety of mutually repellent races, and then transforming this 
atomic aggregate into a people possessing a self-consciousness of 
their own.”** 
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Muhammad IJ[usain Baikal (1888—), a leading figure in present- 
day Arabic literature, is lx*st known to the Western scholar as the 
author of Zainab, the first genuinely Egyptian novel conceived 
along Western lincs.^* 

In Egypt he has been influential as the chief editor of as-Siydsa, a 
journal of lil>eral constitutional leanings. He holds a degree in 
political economy from Paris and appears deeply conscious of the 
antinomy of Western and Islamic civilizations. The limitations of 
his insight into the basic features of Islamic ci^^lization, a term with 
which he constantly operates, become \nsible when he analyzes 
it in his Life of Muliammad*^ 

This monumental work reveals his general attitude as to what 
may be called progressive conservatism. He sees Christian igno¬ 
rance of Islam and of the life of its Prophet at the bottom of Chris¬ 
tian enmity toward Islam. If there is a conflict between the two 
religions, it is Christianity that took up the sword. As an aside 
Haikal observes that Christianity "ith its high moral purpose and 
its ascetic bent does not really fit the spirit of the European 
peoples.** 

It is to be regrette<l that the opposition on the part of reactionary 
Mu.riims which apologists like Muhammad <Abduh encountered 
induced many of the younger generation of Muslims to turn away 
from Eastern to Western philosophy and to cast religion over¬ 
board.** 

There can l>e no doubt that at this junction the East needs the 
inspiration of Western thought, education, and science. But the 
AVest ought to relinqui.'sh Islamic studies to the Muslims because 
they are, by their verj' background and tradition, better prepared 
to understand “the spirit of Islam” and the “spirit of the East” 
in general.** Therefore, braving the opposition of both Christians 
and orthodox Muslims, Haikal proposes to set forth the life of 
Muhammad on purely modern and Western lines.** 

Unfortunately, Hnikal has not lived up to his ideal. He does not 
make u.se of the l>cst Western authorities, nor of all the Arabic ma¬ 
terial available; and when he seeks to back up an opinion by refer¬ 
ring to some modern thcorj' the We.stem reader cannot overcome 
a feeling of awkwardness, of a certain provincialism that parades 
fa.shions of yesterday with the pride of the pioneer. This is the 
impres.«!ion left by Haikal’s quite unnecessary introduction of 
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modern psychology when he interprets*® Muhammad’s ascension 
to heaven as a superhuman spiritual experience.** 

It is significant that the two scholars against whom he launches 
the most objections (many of them entirely justified) are Sir Wil¬ 
liam Muir (1819-1905), whose Life of Mahomet appeared 1858- 
61, and Washington Irving (1783-1859). 

Haikal rejects Western criticism of his book by alleging that the 
European, when criticizing religious sources, is motivated by the 
struggle for power between scholars and divines—a result of the 
division between Church and State, a division of which Islam is 
mercifully free.** 

He also suggests that Western attacks on Muhammad are in¬ 
tended to cover up the impossibility of attacking Muhammad’s 
message.** Haikal strips the vita of the Prophet of much of the 
legendary paraphernalia and presents such legends as he reproduces 
as reports or stories. Fundamentally, however, his Life of Muham¬ 
mad is orthodox, accepting the Koran as the Prophet’s miracle, 
and so forth.** 

To Haikal’s mind Western and Islamic civilizations are dia¬ 
metrically opposed. The main fact about the West is the conflict 
of spiritual and temporal power—of Church, din, and State, daula. 
This conflict marks every aspect of Western thought, such as the 
clash of the inductive and the speculative spirits. The spirit of 
scientific induction is responsible for the West's resting its civiliza¬ 
tion on economic principles. Thus the West comes to be dominated 
by materialism, whereas faith is relegated to a secondary place. 
This maladjustment of values cannot but bar happiness.*® 

Islamic civilization, on the other hand, is founded on the pre¬ 
eminence of the spirit. Faith calls the Muslim to constant self- 
correction, summons him to purify his heart, and to educate liim- 
self to love and fraternity. The spiritual order constitutes the basis 
of the institutional order as well as the bsisis of the rules of ethics. 
And the principles of ethics, in turn, are the basis of the economic 
order. This hierarchy of values is the only order truly worthy of 
mankind and conducive to human happiness. From it results the 
absence of the Western conflict between Church and State. In 
Islam no one man has spiritual power over his fellow men. For 
Islam makes reason the judge over everything. At this point Haikal 
inveighs against blind acceptance of traditional beliefs and, by im¬ 
plication, affirms the progressive potentialities of Islam. Faith, the 
cornerstone of Islam, is to lead man’s reason upward so as to make 
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him choose the good and reject the evil. Thus it is Islam, and 
Islam alone, that addresses heart and head alike, another reason 
why it is conducive to happiness.** .... 

It is, unfortunately, undeniable that this bold, though arbitrary, 
construction of Western and Islamic civilizations fails to offer any 
explicit observations as to the inner workinp of either the Western 
or the Eastern mind. In no place does Haikal leave the sphere of 
generalities. It is to be regretted that his belief in a resurrecUon 
of the Eastern spirit did not induce him to undertake an analytical 
study of its characteristic reactions, attitudes, and moods. 

9 

The fundamental importance attributed by Muslim thought to 
the identity of Church and State in Islam caused the authoriti« 
of al-Azhar to fight tooth and nail the doctrin^ proposed by 
‘Abdarrftziq (1888—), a member of their body, in his Islam and the 

Bases of Authority.** 

<Alt <Abdarr&ziq endeavors to disprove the \news that the 
caliphate in the sense of a \'iceregency on behalf of the Prophet is a 
necessary' institution and that its double aspect as a civil and a re¬ 
ligious authority reproduces the authority enjoyed by the Prophet. 
These endeavors reflect the extensive discussion of the caliphate, 
roused by Turkey’s abolition of this institution in 1922, and con¬ 
tinued heatedly to the end of the twenties. 

Thev are, how’ever, of relatively minor interest when compared 
to the author’s thesis*® that Muhammad’s mission and hence his 
authority were spiritual rather than political, that the spiritual 
revelations and prescriptions bound the Arabs together in the 
Islamic community, that political and administrative rules were 
merely incidental and due to the peculiar position of the Prophet, 
and that Islam was never intended to remain confined to the Arabs, 
whereas, we must imply, some of the political arrangements were. 

j^aviug out of consideration the historical correctness of this 
view, the startling inference is unavoidable that the sharVa (Divine 
Law or Canon I>aw) which Muhammad instituted regarded only 
religioiLs affairs, to the complete exclusion of civil affairs. Islam im¬ 
poses a moral and religious code and this code is concerned solely 
with the relation of man and God, this world being of too little 
concern to the Most High for Him to devise for it any special set of 
laws over and above the general rules along which He made the 
human mind work. Thus the whole structure of the Canon Law, 
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which holds back the progress of the Muslim community, is shown 
to be no more than a human system of regulations which Islam 
has every right to discard and to replace by such a governmental 
and legal order as appears best suited to human needs and most 
apt to rescue the Muslims from their present humiliation and sub¬ 
jugation. 

This bid for the freeing of the State from the trammels of the 
Church, or, in less occidental terms, from an antiquated legal 
tradition, was vehemently rejected by the Muslim di\ines. <A1! 
<Abdarr&ziq was expelled from al-Azhar and deprived of his posi¬ 
tion as a judge in the sharVa courts. It may be noted as an aside 
that his failure implies the continued incapacity of Islam for true 
international or intercultural co-operation. 

The disciplinary court of al-Azhar reaffirmed vigorously the 
traditional idea that Muhammad was tlie founder of both a political 
and a religious s>'stem and that the sharVa, being founded on direct 
revelation from All/lh, was equally binding on civil and religious 
life. In tliis position, it may be added, the court would have found 
itself in agreement with Muhammad <Abduh who, while demanding 
its reform, had always upheld the basic validity of Canon Law for 
civil as well as for purely religious matters and who also had been 
a staunch defender of the inseparability of civil and religious 
authority in Islam. There can be little doubt that the attitude 
taken by al-Azhar (and confirmed by a higher court) was in full 
accord with majority opinion. What Rashtd Rid4 had said in 1899 
still expressed, and continues to express, the consensus on this 
point. “The assertion that the Government and the State should be 
separated from religion is one that necessitates the blotting of 
Islamic authority out of existence, and abrogating entirely the 
Islamic sharVa." Were Muslims to adopt the Christian position on 
the matter, “w'e should have laid aside half of our religion, (and 
that half] which forms a protecting fence around the other half.”*' 
The lesson of <Alt <Abdarrftziq's caxise cilice seems to be that, 
while the individual Muslim state or states will increasingly move 
away from the political and legal setting prescribed by Canon Law' 
the principles believed to be laid down by the shari^a will remain 
unimpugned. The canonic ideals and injunctions may stay sus¬ 
pended for an indefinite length of time, but they will not be abro¬ 
gated as there is no body that could abrogate a divine revelation. 
The contrast between the actual and the ideal, however irksome, 
has been for many centuries a familiar feature in Muslim life. It is 
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hurdly to be expected that the cleavage will be felt as sufficiently 
painful and irreconcilable to make the faithful consent to a recon¬ 
sideration of the fundanientAls. • c 

<A1! ‘Abdarrftziq’s impassioned vision of the essential meaning of 
Islam loses nothing of its greatness by its rejection. ‘‘Lslam is a 
religious call to God, a way toward the betterment of human^nd 
and toward making man draw closer to the Ixird Most High. It 
opens to man the road of eternal bliss which God hi^ prepared for 
His upright ser\*ants. Islam is a rcligioas unity by w^hich God means 
to bind together all of mankind and which He intends to embrace 

the whole world.”® . . 

\nd this \'i8ion of liis faith is based on a comnction which wall 

appeal to all who believe in and labor for tlie progress of the huinan 
race. “To win the whole world over to fraternization in the faith is 
a reasonable undertaking and human nature is fit for its realiza¬ 
tion.”** 

h 

Muhammad Kurd ‘All (1876-1053), for many years president 
of the Arab Academy at Damascu-s, did not attempt, in his book on 
Islam and Arabic Civilization,^ what we would consider a “self- 
interpretation” of Muslim civilization. Nonetheless, his study of 
the Arab world and its relation to the West holds the forernost 
place among treatments of this subject, and appears to this writer 
to be the most mature and the most comprehensive investigation so 
far undertaken by an Ea.stern scholar. 

The outstanding place which his work occupies in contemporary 
Arabic literature compeb* a rather detailed discus.sion of its leading 
ideas. Its weakne.s.scs are obviou-s, even when \ye make allowance 
for the .shortcomings inherent in all apologetic writing. But it 
should not be forgotten that what will strike us as highly conser\’a- 
tive thinking earned the author violent attacks in the Cairo press 
for his excessive liberalism.** The cleavage between the preseiit 
Eastern and Western attitudes is con\incingly illustrated by this 
dilTcreiice in reaction. 

Kurd ‘All’s book is written to correct unfair opinions on Arab 
Islamic ci\'ilizntion as disseminated by Western authorities.®* 
Such unfair treatment of things oriental by occidental authors is 
due primarily to religious prejudice which, according to Qftsim 
Aniln,** has barred mutual understanding for many centuries and 
which continues to obscure the results of detached investigation. 
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A comprehensive and unbiased treatment of history is called for. 
Such treatment can be accomplished only through co-operation of 
East and West. It is time to suppress the impulses that kept people 
from such co-operation, since mankind badly needs mutual under¬ 
standing to achieve a satisfactory order.** 

At this point Kurd <Alt apparently felt called upon to invalidate 
various criticisms launched by Westerners against Islam and 
Arabic civilization. He di\'ides the Western critic.^, not too happily, 
into those who are moved by honorable motives and those who are 
moved by prejudice and partisanship of some sort or other. It mu.st 
Ijc admitted that in his defen.se of Islam against a numlmr of un¬ 
founded or all-too-sweeping criticisms, Kurd ‘All is very freciuently 
in the right. Tlie amount of ill-conceived, not to say outright silly, 
charges and countercharges that at one time or another have been 
exchanged between Christian and Mu.slim writers is as amazing as 
it is deplorable. The only stricture on Kurd <.\l!’s efforts which 
suggests itself is the observation that sometimes he i.s fighting 
windmills, inasmuch as he refutes writers \vho either never w’ere 
accepted as authorities or have become obsolete long ago. It will l>e 
remembered that Haikal, too, did not always steer clear of such 
misdirection of labor. Nor does Kurd ‘All avoid that kind of vicious 
generality against which he inveigh.s so convincingly when he at¬ 
tacks Spain in retaliation for some allegedly unjust statements on 
Islam by a Spanish Orientalist.’® Lammens and Cheikho incur 
Kurd ‘Alt’s wrath as detractors from Islamic achievement who are 
inclined to attribute every accomplishment of Muslim civilization 
to Christianity. Borrowing a term of the ninth century he brands 
as shu^Ubt, anti-Arab nationalist, everyone who, in his view, den¬ 
igrates the Arabs as a nation.” The conciliatory treatment ac¬ 
corded by the Muslims to the non-Muslim communities in tlieir 
midst contradicts those shu^Ubi who stress Muslim fanaticism and 
intolerance.’* Kurd ‘All contrasts the manner in which non-Muslim 
scholars were encouraged by the caliph al-Ma^mfin (813—33) and 
the impartial way in w’hich Arabic *'dictionaries of learned men 
treat them with the mutual hostility displayed by Protestant and 
Catholic scholars even in our century.’* 

Kurd ‘All then attacks those Syrians—who, incidentally, are 
for the most part Christians—who advocate forgetting Islamic 
history to speed progress. The author observ^es that no man in his 
right mind ever called upon a nation to forget its history.’* An¬ 
other shu^Ubi is an Egyptian’* who declares Islam to be a Bedouin 
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religion imbued with distaste for cultural amenities and whose 
spirit the Wahh&bis conserve most faithfully. It is due to the 
^douin spirit that Greek civilization w’as eliminated from Islam. 
As he does not need the gifts of civilization, the Bedouin discards 
them, doing away with painting, sculpture, and music. This 
Eg>'ptian claims “that our attachment to the East is rather attach¬ 
ment to the old. We cling to the East so as to have an excuse for 
disliking the West and we cling to the old out of conceit and be¬ 
cause we do not want it said that our ci\ilization receded before 
that of Europe.”'* The Egyptian furtlier advocates the abandoning 
of literary Arabic in favor of the vernacular and the treatment of 
literary Arabic as Italian or Russian are treated, viz., as a foreign 
tongue. 

We should cut our Eastern and our religious ties—our true tie 
would be with European civnlization. We should unite with Europe 
by any means including intermarriage.’’ It w’ould be best for Egypt 
to free itself from Asia and the East in general and from Arabic 
history in particular, and to return to a “Pharaonic patriotism.” 

Kurd <Alt sets out to refute these views with great vigor. He 
points out that the terms “Arab” and “Bedouin” do not coincide, 
and he stre&ses the contribution of the city Arab throughout the 
ages, from pre-Islamic times to this very day. The idea of cutting 
loose from .\rabic lilstory and tradition appears to him as unspeak¬ 
ably foolbh. Ev'en Japan, that paragon of Westeniization, bor¬ 
rowed only material goods and techniques, but kept her cultural 
identity.’* It would l>e calamitous to renounce the common literary 
language and to hav’e Arabic linguistic unity dissolve as did Arabic 
political unitj’ centurie.s ago. And Kurd ‘All notes that, had the 
Egj'ptian reformist propounded his ideas in the vernacular, they 
would have l)een buried in the v’ery hour of their birth. The pro¬ 
posal to cut loose from the Eastern and the Arabic background in 
favor of complete Westernization and the restoration of the Phar¬ 
aohs' glorj' in to be laughed out of court.’* In support Kurd ‘All 
quotes a paragraph from Muhammad Ahmad al-Ghamr^wl's 
Ta^tlfl nagd al-adab al-jdhilt (“Annihilation of [Taba Husain’s] 
Criticism of Pre-Islamic Literature”)*® to the effect that innova¬ 
tions in both literature and science are possible only when past and 
present merge. 

In discussing Carra de Vaux’s theory ascribing “area” origin to 
the main features of Islamic civilization, which were merely taken 
over and developed by the Arabs, Kurd ‘All fights the misconcep- 
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tion that “Muslim civilization was for the most part based on for¬ 
eign elements.”** Sidestepping a real analysis of the cultural ele¬ 
ments, Kurd <A11 points out with some justice that the racial origin 
of leading Muslim personalities counts for little compared with 
their Arab education. The same holds for the analogous situation 
in certain Western countries such as France, where many people of 
non-French ancestr}' were to be found among the intellectual 
leaders. Kurd ‘Alt expresses the opinion that man is the product of 
his education and of his milieu. All this is not intended to imply 
that the Arabs originated their civilization completely. “They 
claim, and prove this claim, that they took over the civilizations 
of the ancient nations, added to them in large measure and handed 
them on faithfully to the bearers of the modern ci\ilizations.”** 
Here and throughout the book the indiscriminate use of “Arab” 
and “Muslim” is as significant as it is misleading. 

Kurd ‘Alt strongly protests statements against "Islam.” Islam 
is a different phenomenon in different places and at different times, 
and so is Christianity. Also, the decline of some Muslim states in 
recent days has many reasons, and Islam as such is not necessarily 
one of them.** Against those Westerners who maintain “that Islam 
is an obstacle to progress and that no nation may adhere to it with¬ 
out declining,” it may be argued that it took Europe a thousand 
years after the victory of Christianity before it emerged from the 
darkness of the Middle Ages.** 

The judges of the East ought not to overlook the fact that the 
Islamic world has definitely swung upw^ard in the past century. 
There is today in the East a scientific movement of great promise— 
only adequate organization, tanzim, and imity, wajuda, are lacking. 
Ere long the Muslims will have caught up with the Europeans. 
Fifty years suffice for a backward nation to reach those that are 
more highly developed. This is a lesson of the Japanese example.*® 
Kurd ‘Al! then indicates that the attacks of the sku^Uhl against 
Islam concentrate on these basic questions: the truthfulness of the 
Prophet in his call, the genuineness of the Koran, the doctrine of 
predestination, the regulations concerning polygamy, divorce, 
seclusion of women, prohibition, taking of interest, and the plastic 
arts (lowlr).** 

To piace the Prophet’s truthfulness beyond doubt Kurd ‘Alt 
quotes European authorities in Muhammad’s praise. He com¬ 
pletely eschews the question of Muhammad’s divine inspiration, 
thus avoiding the primary theological objection to Islam on the 
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part of both Cliristians and Jcu-s and stresses instead the similari¬ 
ties in the ethical attitudes of Islam and Christianity.*^ 

With respect to the Koran Kurd <A11 embraces the orthodox 
\’ie\vpoint without qualification, .\ccusing some of the Koran s 
detractors of being insufficiently versed in Arabic, he upholds it as 
the most eloquent Arabic book. He repeats the old argument that 
the Arabic stylists, altliough challenged to match it, proved un¬ 
able to produce a work of equal worth. The Book is the Miracle, 
mu'jiza, of the Prophet: it contains everything, deals ^N-ith every¬ 
thing, and so forth. Kurd ‘Alt quotes appreciations of the Koran 
by Rousseau, Carlyle, H. G. Wells, Le Bon, and others—a rather 
undignified procedure. Nowhere does Kurd ‘Alt discard dogmatic 
assertion for discussion.** 

ThL*! chapter is depressing for the Western reader as it should be 
for the Ea.stern. When it comes to what Kurd ‘Alt considers essen¬ 
tials he becomes guilty of the blind partisanship, ta^assub, of which 
he i.s fond of accusing his adversaries. As long as Islam maintains 
the word-by-word inspiration of the Koran and allow's its followers 
to twi.st their evidence in order to retain the tenet of the Book’s 
alisolute perfection, there is little hope for more than a superficial 
accord between Ea.st and West. While, as we have seen before, 
Kurd ‘Alt is ready on principle to concede cultural horroviings on 
the part of Islam, he inveighs \'iolently against Goldziher’s obser¬ 
vations** on the influence of the Code of Justinian on Islamic law. 
It Is ob\dous from Kurd ‘All’s apodictic tone that he entirely missed 
Goldziher’s point and simply jumped up in arms where he sus¬ 
pected an encroachment upon the essentials of Islam in which, un¬ 
fortunately, he seems to include the Canon Law as it stands.** 

Tlie same attitude is betrayed by his discussion of predesti¬ 
nation** where Kurd ‘All accepts the orthodox position without so 
much as entering upon a philosophical deliberation. He calls pre¬ 
destination a bjisic belief of Islam from which hailed the conquer¬ 
ing strength of its early period and praises its effects in dithyrambic 
terms, even dubbing it one of tlie “benefactions” of Islam.** 

On polygamy and divorce Kurd ‘All simply repeats what other 
Muslim apologi.sts have said before him. Attention is called to the 
fact that the divorce rate in the West tends to go up whereas the 
divorce rate in Islam tends to go do^vm. The Prophet is quoted as 
discouraging divorce. Polygamy not only did not w'eaken Muslim 
society but wa.s neccs.sary to make up for the losses sustained in 
its early wars.** 
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These standbys of Muslim apologetics would not be worth men¬ 
tioning were it not to show the sterility of this conservative posi¬ 
tion. Looking upon Islam as an indivisible whole where funda¬ 
mentals and incidentals are equally important and inviolable, it 
bars any progress that could be derived from the historical ap¬ 
proach and the evolutionary concepts elsewhere so eagerly absorl^d 
and applied. Despite his assertion that Islam is not the same entity 
at different times and places*^ Kurd <AU does not feel authorized, 
as it were, to yield any position under Western attack. Here again 
a feeling of discouragement cannot be suppressed. Afraid perhaps 
that historical relatm.sm, once admitted, could not be stopped, 
Kurd ‘Alt foregoes this most potent defense of the now obsolete, 
even where it would be most legitimate and most helpful to his 
cause. 

The same applies, tnuialis muiandis, to his dissertation on the 
seclusion of women** of which he denies any detrimental effect on 
the social, intellectual, and moral life of the Muslim community, 
and to that on slaverj'.** Kurd ‘All recognizes that some damage 
may have resulted in the past century by slowing woman's prog¬ 
ress, and he points out that in many places scclu.sion is w'aning 
rapidly. On the whole, however, he shies away from “too much" 
liberty for the woman. As a matter of principle he asserts:** what 
fits the West sometimes will not fit the East, and it does not be¬ 
hoove one nation to challenge another nation to accept its dis¬ 
tinctive habits and mores. 

In the defense of the Islamic prohibitions on drinking and gam¬ 
bling** Kurd ‘Alt's task is, of course, rather easy. His presentation 
of the outlawing of interest and its effects on the social and eco¬ 
nomic life of the community is hardly satisfactory.** What he has 
to say about the situation of the plastic arts in Islam*®* is essen¬ 
tially correct, particularly since at this point the critics err when 
they impute to the Prophet a categorical injunction against paint¬ 
ing and sculpture.*®* ^ A A 

In discussing European colonization, wh‘mdr,*®* Kurd ‘All ad¬ 
mits that the Euroj)eans brought order and domestic peace to the 
nations they conquered. This benefit is, however, offset by the 
economic exploitation to which they are subjected and, even more 
so, by the imposition of European civilization*®* which leaves the 
colonial peoples no choice but wholesale acceptance or rejection 
and revolt—both courses equally destructive.*®* 

Foreign rule divides the colonial nations: it divides the Berber 
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from the Arab, despite their community of faith and language, the 
Muslim from the Christian, the black from the white. Kurd <Alt 
appears to resent most the French policy in North Africa, with its 
tendency to Frenchify the natives. The Dutch he considers the 
best of the European colonizers. They treat the Javanese on an 
equal social footing with the whites and allow the Muslims to keep 
their schools and other institutions. His only objection is concerned 
with the economic exploitation of the Javanese. There is no doubt 
that Kurd ‘Alt does not judge the French and the English sj-stems 
on their merits and that he is strongly prejudiced against both 
nations. Yet it remains an interesting testimonial to the good will 
created by the United States among Orientals that of all colonial 
powers it is only America that meets with unqualified praise. Kurd 
‘All sa>'s, "The colonial administration of the Americana such as 
that over the Philippine Islands considered the welfare of the 
natives. They helped the Muslims of these Islands—said to number 
two million—to rise to a higher level leading them from savagcrj' 
tow’ard ci\ili*ation.”“'* 

He then mentions the schools erected under American domina- 
tion.“** The Americans, Kurd ‘All continues, are the only nation 
who do not use their missionaries as a vanguard of conquest. 

Kurd ‘All concludes the volume with an attempt at listing the 
individual Western features accepted by the East.‘*^ These are 
what he considers the main borrowings: 

(1) "The meaning of fatherland and patriotism." Here he at¬ 
taches such institutional borrowings as parliaments, certain law 
courts, and the like. 

(2) The press and journalism; here he adds the copious transla¬ 
tions from Western fictional and scientific literature. 

(3) Certain sciences (economics, medicine, etc.). 

(4) An improved system of schooling. 

Kurd ‘All gives unstinted praise to the West's achievements in 
production, both agricultural and industrial (he stresses the elim¬ 
ination of famine in the West), in medicine, crop protection, trans¬ 
portation, militarj' science, the technique of adminustration, etc.; 
on the whole he is inclined to underline the influence of the West. 
He tries to make this influence more palatable by stating: "On 
the day of their rise the Westerners took from the Arabs all they 
could use and now: they are giving us back some of what they 
learned from our forebears to which they have added in accord¬ 
ance with the progress of the times."*®* The gifts of the West are 
not, however, pure blessings. Its less desirable presents include a 
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general loosening of morals, an increase in drinking and the use of 
drugs, a rise of individualism with a corresponding weakening of 
paternal authority, restlessness, greed, and materialism."** 

Kurd <A1I closes with a reminder of the commendable qualities 
of Eastern society, such as kindness, sociability, trust, and faith¬ 
fulness.**® 

In the second volume Kurd ‘Alt supplements his presentation 
of the Arabic contribution to civilization by an extended dis¬ 
cussion of “Sciences and Doctrines in Islam,"*** “Administration 
in Islam,”*** and “The Policy of Islam."*** This last chapter may 
be described as an internal history of the Islamic territories. The 
proud picture of Islamic history and civilization which Kurd ‘Alt 
draws again documents the author's remarkable erudition but 
contributes little in the way of interpretation of cultural attitudes. 

The general outlook of the author is made manifest when he 
deals with the Science of Jurisprudence.*** He affirms vkithout 
reservation the all-inclusiveness of the Canon Law, asserts the 
agreement of all Muslim authorities on its ba.ses, usul, and de¬ 
plores the closing of the door of ijtihdd, but explains it with the 
deterioration of the jurisconsults after the fourth century A.H. 
(tenth century He inveighs against the intransigent blind¬ 

ness of the ‘u/amd* who refused to take note of changed conditions 
and thus forced, first the Turks and, later, the Egyptians to adopt 
a noncanonical code alongside of the shart^a. Without expressly 
saving so, Kurd ‘All indicates his belief in the possibility of re¬ 
vitalizing the skarfa to satisfy the needs of our age. He discloses 
his readiness to compromise traditional prescriptions when he at¬ 
tacks the Turkish legists who refused prospective converts to 
Islam permission to continue to eat pork and to partake of a moder¬ 
ate amount of wine in accordance with the customs of their country 
and whose refusal lost those potential believers for Islam.*** In his 
Conclusion*** Kurd ‘All points the moral of his dissertation by sug¬ 
gesting an answer to the question, “Which road will lead back to 
that lost glory of the Muslims while their hands are chained by the 
foreigner?” 

The first need is for a moral revival. Honesty in word and action, 
clean thinking, concern with fundamentals, will have to be incul¬ 
cated in the young together writh reverence for their literary lan¬ 
guage as the mainspring of their national rise. The good of the 
community, not personal gain, will have to become the lodestar of 
their thoughts and deeds. 

Youth must be taught the undisputed basic facts about Muslim 
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faith and Muslim civilization and warned of imitating the West 
except in matters of material usefulness. Aloofness from foreign 
influences and insistence on the Muslim nations’ cultural identity 
are to be fostered. The education of women calls for more atten¬ 
tion. The social freedom of the Bedouin women ought to be ex¬ 
tended to the women in the towns. Law.s forcing men into early 
marriages and easing the dowry requirements should be enacted. 
Agriculture and handicrafts are to be encouraged, comfort and 
wa.‘ite discouraged. Of primary importance is educational improve¬ 
ment, the founding of schools, the adoption of adequate methods 
of instruction, the training of morally unobjectionable teachers 
who are conscioas of both the religious and the cultural aspect of 
Islam. The taste of the young should be educated by the teaching 
of poetry and music. Each government should spend one fourth 
of its revenue on education and public health. Every community, 
tribal or settlcil, ought to be given a school, a mosque, a public 
bath, a playground, and a .small library stocked with books se¬ 
lected to meet it.s peculiar needs without exceeding its compre- 
hen.‘<ion. 

Everywhere groups should be formed to combat vice and prof¬ 
ligacy, to atlvance pliy.sical education, to popularize literary, social, 
and economic subject matter through pamphlets 'WTitten in clear 
and understandable Arabic, and to instill patriotism and love of 
the -\rabs and the ‘arabiyya in the hearts of the young. The young 
arc to be acquainted with the great figures of Muslim life, both 
past and present, and they mu.st be taught their rights within, and 
their dutie.s toward, their community. The entire income from the 
taxes imposed by religion is to be spent on homes for the orphans 
and the aged and in combating destitution in general. In short, 
both the .spirit and the body of the people must be cared for. 

”A nation healthy in mind and in body, provided with the im¬ 
plements needed for the struggle of life is sure to survive, and it 
will l)e able to live free if it endures in patience and grows w’ealthy 
by its labor.”*” 

i 

The Anglo-Eg\’ptian treatj' of alliance, 1936, guaranteeing 
Egypt’s independence, and the convention of Montreux, 1937, 
that extended her domestic .sovereignty by the abolition of the 
capitulations, gave Eg,vpt exclusive responsibility for developing 
her cultural potentialities. Under the impact of these events 
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Taha Husain (1889—), long her most philosophical and most ag¬ 
gressive educational reformer and probably the leading scholar- 
litterateur of the Arab world, submitted for public consideration 
a program of national instruction under the title, The Future of 
Culture in Egypt, in which he accorded equal attention to purpose, 
content, and implementation of a specifically Egj'ptian education. 
The concept of this education he developed from his concept of 
Egypt's place within the civilizations of the world. It is the exposi¬ 
tion of this idea in the first twelve chapters”* of the book which 
contains Taha Husain's assessment of his country's culture. 

Independence, isliqldl, and freedom, Iturriyya, do not rate as 
ultimate goals. They are but means toward evolving liaddra, 
civilization, which rises on the foundations of thaqdfa, culture, and 
<ilm, scientific knowledge. To these three, Him, thaqdfa, and liaddra, 
Egypt must devote her efforts, so her present would come to match 
the glory of her past, and so she would destroy the justification of 
the European’s feeling of superiority.”* 

Only God can create ex nihilo. So we Egyptians, Jaha Husain 
proceeds, have to think of the future of civilization in Egypt on 
the basis of the past and the present. And in this train of thought 
the key problem emerges immediately: Is Eg>'pt of the East or of 
the West? It goes without saying that the inquiry does not con¬ 
cern the countrj'’s geographical position but only its cultural affil¬ 
iation. 

From olden times there have been tw'o ci\ilizations on this globe 
whose every encounter was a hostile clash—that of Europe and 
that of the East. Accordingly, the question will have to take this 
form: Is the Eg}T)tian mind, ^aql, Eastern or Western in terms of 
its concept-formation (or, imagination), tasawunir, perception, 
idrdk, understanding, fahm, and judgment, l^ukm <ald. 'l-ashyd^T 
There is but one test: Is it easier for the Egyptian mind to under¬ 
stand a Chinese or a Japanese, or a Frenchman or an Englishman? 

History will have to be our guide. There is no evidence of intel¬ 
lectual, political, or economic ties betw'een Egypt and the East 
(i.e., the Far East) in antiquity. Close ties existed solely with the 
Near East—Palestine, Syria, ‘IrAq. On the other hand, there is no 
need to insist on the well-known connections betw'een Egypt and 
the Aegean, and Egypt and the Greeks, from the very b^nnings 
of their ci\iIization down to Alexander. In fact, Eg3.q)t resisted the 
Persian invader from the East with the help of Greek volunteers 
and the Greek cities, until she was freed by Alexander. 
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T}ic purport of thcsfi obscmtiojis is tho Egj'ptiao mind 
h&d no Ed^nificmit tics vith that of the Far East JUid met that of 
Persia ^ith hostility. Its real ties were all with the Near Fast and 
the Greehs* If the Efcyptiun mind was affected by any outside in- 
Iluence, this influence was Jleditrenranean.^’^ 

The Greeks liighly respected Egypt. 8he influenced not only 
their arts and aeieucesj but also tMr daily life and political conduct, 
eiydsa. The Greeks acknowledged the influence on their civilisa¬ 
tion of other Kear Eastern nations. The Mediterranean civiUaa- 
tions interacted, with EgjTst bolding ^e precedent of age, but 
never did her enter into coutaet "with India, China, or Japan. 

All this is well known, but, strangely enough, the Egyptians will 
consider themselves Easternenj, closer in mind to the Indian, tiie 
Chinese, the Japane$e, than to the Greek, the Italian, the French¬ 
man. It will always be impossible for Tab a ^^usain to underatand, 
let atone to condone this misconception. 

Spiritual unity and political unity do not necessarily go together. 
Itlam broke up politically many hundreds of years ago. Egypt 
resisted spiritually her Byzantine cwerlords and later the x\ra.b 
conquerors until with Ibn Tfilun (3GS-S4]*^ she came into her own 
^vithin Islam. 

The Z^Iuslims always realieed that political organisation and 
faith are matters of a’different order, and they conceived of gov¬ 
ernment as dedicated primarily, if not eidusivclj^ to the practical 
management of public affairs. Europe is organized along the same 
lines. The^c facts are common knowledge both in Eg^'pt and in 
Europe; yet for reasons which may be left uninvestigated the 
Egyptians are elassed and class themselves with the Easterners. 
It is imperative that thiti grouping of Eg^pt with India and China 
1>G abandoned.^" 

After an eiicursus On Alexandria as a Hellenic center and an 
asylum for Greek civilization through the Roman period,^” Taha 
Husain asks Achether the ready acceptance of Islam made Egypt 
an Eastern natioiu Kc more, he replies, than did the acceptance of 
East bon I Christianity Eastern ize the European mii^d,'^^ Actually, 
the eastivard spread of Islam meant an eastwar^l expansion of 
Greek mentality into regions wJierc it liardly ever reachod before. 

Islam and Christianity show' important sirniladtics. Both in¬ 
fluenced, and Avere influenced by, Greek philosophy. Essence and 
point of departure of both religions are the same. Tf^ Jicnce then the 
alleged difference in their effect on the mentality of their adher- 
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ents? In fact, in Europe the barbarians relegated Greek thought 
to a few monasteries, while the Islamic world translated and ab¬ 
sorbed Greek philasophy to transmit it later to the West where, 
beginning with the tw’elfth centurj% it produced a great intellectual 
re\ival. Pirenne'” has pointed out that barbarism came upon 
Europe only w'hen Islam arose and caused the severance of its 
trans-Mediterranean ties. Barbarism cea.sed when these ties were 
re-established. How’ then, Tftha Husain asks, could the Greek spirit 
fail to affect the peoples of the eastern shore? The answ’er is that 
there simply does not exist any intellectual or cultural cleavage 
between the two groups of peoples that face each other across the 
Mediterranean. Only political and economic circumstances set 
them against one another. When the khedivc Isma<tl (1863-79) 
pronounced Eg>'pt a part of Europe, this was not a boast but a 
statement of permanent fact. The differences between Egypt and 
Europe concern merely secondary matters {Jxtrd^ and a/trdn).’** 
While Europe rose, the Near East wxnt down under the Turks, 
who all but wiped out its civilization and brought about a tempo¬ 
rary separation from the West. But the barbarization of Europe did 
not cut off its mentality from that of the Greeks; and neither did 
the Turkization of the Near East break its spiritual connection 
with Hellenism. Moreover, one country managed to resist the 
Turks and to preserve its cultural heritage—Egj’pt. Thus twice 
did Egypt protect tlie human intellect: first, when she sheltered 
Greek philosophy and cirilization for ten centuries, and again 
when she sheltered Islamic civilization, down to this day and age. 

Paul Val6rj' (1871-1945) distinguished three elements in the 
European mind: Greek ci\nlization, with its contribution of science, 
art, and literature; Roman civilization, with its heritage of polit¬ 
ical conduct and institutions; and Christianity. Now the first two 
elements are constituents of the Islamic mentality as well; and 
Islam undoubtedly perfected and completed Christianitj” (and 
Judaism). So once more the absence of any essential difference be¬ 
tween the European and the Egj-^ptian ^aql is e\idenced.**^ 

In the modem age Egj'pt has taken Europe for her model in all 
aspects of the material life. Her spiritual '^aql, too, is purely Euro¬ 
pean, appearances notwithstanding. This applies forcibly to the 
organization of her government—even the absolutism of her recent 
past was more of the type of Louis XIV than of ‘Abdalbamtd'”— 
her administration, finance, and economy'. Certain old institutions 
that are connected with religion survive, but even those, wiiile 
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still preserving historical continuity, have been modernized to 
such an extent that an ancient Muslim judge come back from his 
grave would find most of the court procedures unfamiliar to him. 
By and large, hoivever, the ancients would approve of the modem 
setup in law, whereas we disapprove of obsolete entitiw like the 
Ministry of Auq&f (mort-main foundations) as retarding influences. 
We also have kept al-Azhar.“* But since Ism&«U it has been in a 
bad way and will continue so for some time to come. But even in 
al-Azhar much change has been effected.”* All the si^s point to 
Egypt’s developing toward complete coalescence with Europe. 
Such a development would be impossible, how'ever, if her character 
and her mentality were really in opposition to the European. 

Constitutional and representative government has been adopted 
from Europe, but has at once become so deeply rooted in Eg^t 
that no one would wish to return to the earlier stage of our political 
life. Are independence and the abolition of the capitulations any¬ 
thing but the recognition by the civilized world of our progress on 
the European way with regard to government, administration, 
legislation? We could not go back even if we would. Our mentality, 
our international obligations, everything, commit us to the new 
life. Our education makes Europeans of our boj^. And even if the 
EgiT^tians had not always been spiritually akin to Europe, this 
new generation w’ould be. 

In the Middle Ages the Europeans took from us; now we are 
taking from them. The only difference lies in this: they awoke in 
the fifteenth century; we, owing to Turkish rule, in the nineteenth. 
But for Turkish rule, our ties with Europe would have persisted 
and modem civilization would look much different. But in com¬ 
pensation, God has made it possible for us to do in a short time 
what the Europeans took decades and centuries to do—woe to us 
if we fail to seize our opportunity P” 

Tlie Westernization of Japan with its truly non-European men¬ 
tality is the measure of the criticism we deserve! Now that freedom 
and independence have been won, it is our most urgent patriotic 
duty to convince the Egyptians, individually and collectively, that 
like the Europeans they were born for strength and leadership, not 
for w'eakness and subjection. One glance at the state of Japan one 
century ago will show’ that God created every branch of mankind 
•with a disposition to progress. Contrary to Aristotle’s view that 
some peoples are created to rule and others to obey, all peoples 
w’ere made to enjoy the same rights and duties. When you look at 
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the differences of wealth, educatioiij happiness within Egypt, do 
you believe that God created some Egyptians expressly to be un¬ 
happy, illiterate, poor? No, God created every one of u$ for a full 
share of happiness, if only we Can find access to it* In organifing 
our democratic institutions, which v,& are borrowing from Europe, 
we are trying to establish that very equality which ig the birthright 
of all members of one state* The same will apply in the interna¬ 
tional gphere—Egypt must never tliink that she wag cjeated to 
be ruled nor to rule others.’" 

To reach these goals there is only one way: to share European 
civilization in its good and in its bad aspects, in what we like and in 
w^hat we do not like. Anybody who advocates any other method is 
either a deceiver or himself deceived. It ia a strange fact that while 
in our daily lives we incessantly imitate Europe, we deny this imi¬ 
tation in our words* If we do not want to Europeanise, why don’^t 
we turn away from European civilisation? But if we do, why don^t 
we harmonise our words and our acts? 

We want a strong national defense—so we need a European- 
trained army and European-trained officers to be able to with¬ 
stand a European force* Who wants the goal must want the means* 
We also w'ant economic independence. What but the adoption of 
European and American techniques can secure this aim? Again, 
we want scientific, artistic, and literary independence, and the 
psychological independence that comeg with it—there is nothing 
for us to do but to study the European way, so that we shall feel 
and judge and work and arrange our lives as the Europeans do. 
Above all, we want freedom inside Egypt and freedom from foreign 
interference* But we cannot have either freedom unless we build 
up education on a firm basis.'" 

Some fear for the religiouE life should wc, in assimilating the 
civilisation of Europe, take over her sinfulness as well* But, Taha 
Husain emphaai^es, the life of Eiurope is not altogether bad; if 
it were there would be no progress. Nor is our life altogether good; 
if it were there would be no decline* Besides, when we call for 
Ekiropeanination we naturally call only for adoption of the good 
and useful* Nor do our conservatives advocate the retention of 
what is wrong in our Uveg. Tab a Husain does not call for the adop¬ 
tion of Christianity, but for that of the causes, ashdbj of European 
civilization* It must be rememhered that the Europeans differ in 
their religious allegiance, without this difference affecting their 
civilization* Moreover, the trend in modern European civiliiation 
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is anti-Christian. Also, the more intelligent Europeans realize 
that the conflict is not between Christianity and civilization, but 
between those that control religion and those that control civiliza¬ 
tion. The cause of the conflict is the powerful organization of the 
Christian religionists, rij&l ad-din al-masi^i, who are reluctant to 
jield any of their powers. Islam, howev'er, not having an orgamzed 
clergy, is not faced with this problem at all.‘*^ 

The apprehensive might also reflect on the fact that the Muslims 
did, in an earlier period, borrow from Persian and Greek civilization 
some uncommendable elements, although on the whole those bor¬ 
rowings helped to build the civilization of Islam that is partly 
Arab, partly Persian, and partly Byzantine. The Muslims then 
fought tlie heretics, zindtq, but did not reject the foreign civiliza¬ 
tion that instigated them. But together with heretical leanings, 
higher forms of devotion entered Islam. And in the long run the 
contribution of the theologians and the philosophers, and the con¬ 
tribution of the libertine poets, BashshAr b. Burd (d. 783) and 
Abft Nuwas (d. ca. 810), have become useful parts of our heritage. 
Not even the most pious among us w'ould wish for a law to burn 
the poetry' of those men. 

The same .situation obtains with respect to European civilization. 
It presents the same rich mixture of good and bad. No harm will 
come to our religious life from taking hold of the motivating forces, 
asbdb, of European civilization. We have only the choice of re¬ 
pudiating the attitude of our ancestors when they developed Islamic 
civilization, or of following their precedent in assimilating Euro¬ 
pean cixilization. In actual fact, the case has been prejudged for a 
century, and ever}’ day do w’e take more from Europe. To turn 
back would be to perish. Many conservatives are really steeped in 
European chilization. They disapprove of having boys and girls 
grow up together, but send their daughters to foreign schools. What 
Taha llusain calls for is merely the psychological adjustment to 
fact. To do what one does openly rather than by stealth, to attune 
word.s to deed.s—only this can bring peace of mind.*” 

Another objection to Westernization is raised frequently: it will 
endanger the national identity (shaft^iyya; literally, personality) 
of Eg>'pt and her glorious heritage. Naturally, Taha Husain asserts, 
he does not advocate self-repudiation. But submersion in Europe 
was a danger only as long as Egypt w'as w’eak and not conscious 
of her past and her individuality. Now’ that we know our history 
and have realized our essential oneness wdth Europe, this danger is 
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n& more. Powerful nations have ruled Egj-pt witliout touching 
her personality. Indeed, the only way for Egypt to preserve her 
personality is to stand up to Europe in European armor^ Among 
the factors that have sliaped the personality of Egypt is the un- 
changeable geographical situation. What else do we want but the 
re-establish mcnt of that harmony between our needs and our en¬ 
vironment that we enjoyed in the past? Other elemejits, such as the 
Arabic language and its artistic heritage, we want to make greater 
and stronger by means of European formed” Kor do I wish to erase 
the memory of Egyptian history, but rather to make its future 
equal the glory of its past. In short, Egypt's personality is as little 
threatened by the new civilization aa that of Japan; less so^ in fact, 
since the Japanese past does not measure up in splendor to the 
EgyptianJ^^ 

The last objection is two-pronged—(a) its materialism is dam¬ 
aging tile West itself and thence the whole world; C&) tlie West it¬ 
self is tired of its civilisation, as witness a number of thinkers who 
are looking to the East for spiritual nourishmentr 

Now it is true that European civilization has a large share of 
materialism^ but it is the height of folly not to see its spiritual as¬ 
pects. It has been outstandingly successful in the pursuit of mate¬ 
rial interests, but these successes have been the result of intel¬ 
lectual effort^ of imagination, of the creative spirit. Look at the 
Western piulosopherg, scholars^ creators! It is not only a Descartes 
and a Pasteur who obviously are idealists; test pilots and similar 
persons who risk their Jives for the advancement of biowlcdge are 
not materialLsls.^^* 

Yes, there are poets and philosophers who feel confined ijy West¬ 
ern civilization—yet tJiey will give their lives for it. There are some 
who look East but they would never to lead an Eastern life. 
And then, dissatisfaction with one^s life merely sliows that one is 
alive and progressing. Only the low^ will be completely satisfied 
with his condition. As long as you soc the European criticize his 
civilization, you know that he is developing upwani. When a 
European tells us that Ills civilization is materialistic and hateful, 
either he is intent upon its furtJicr improvemeiit, or he wishes to 
beguile ug into staying where we are, so the W^est will keep its 
prerogatives. 

Moreover, the spiritual East for which some Westerners profess 
a longing is not the Near East. Do not forget that the roofs of Near 
Eastern axid European mentality are the same. Are the great re- 
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ligions ‘^spirit" in the East, “matter" in the West? No, the East 
of the European dreamers is the Far East, whose thought h^ 
hardly any connection with ours. And do we want to embrace the 
thought of a Far East that in turn wishes to Europeanize? 

This tale of the spiritual East will not do. And those Egyptians 
who call for Eastern rubiyya, spirituality, know Uiat they are jest¬ 
ing and that they would never choose for themselves the life of 
China or India. But this kind of talk is dangerous because it w'lll 
prejudice the young against what they know*, and turn thdr sym¬ 
pathies toward the unknown. The origin of these tales of East ^d 
West is the general ignorance about both East and West. Acquaint¬ 
ance with the two worlds stops at the externals. There is no way 
to protect our youth from such pseudo-knowledge except educa- 
tion.“* 

i 

The first and in a sense the only writer of the period after the 
second World War to attempt a systematic appraisal of Islam 
<Abdallfih ‘Alt al-Qastml,*^* is, like Taha IJusi^, concerned with 
the mentality of his civilization. But, unlike Taha ^usain, 
QasimI does not propose to argue the progre^ive potentialities of 
Islamic civilization and its ability to regain strength through 
Westernization, from a realization of historical or intellectual kin¬ 
ship between the Near East and the West. He analyzes the domi¬ 
nant attitudes of his society with a \icw to eUminating those that 
impede its advance. This advance is conceived in terms of, and 
judged by, political power. This approach makes for a certain flat¬ 
ness when it comes to intercultural relations and the comprehen¬ 
sion of the West in general; but, to compensate, it yields a lively 
and veristic portrayal of present-day Muslim mentality, both in 
what Qa$tml observ’es and in how he observes it. In this respect it 
is superior to the chessmenlike abstractions Europe, Egypt, the 
East—with which Taha Husain operates.*" 

•‘Ignorance based on religious doctrine, al-jahl al-iHiqddt, h&s 
tied our people with knot upon knot; the best any man can do is to 
untie one of these knots. ..These, the opening words of the 
Preface, indicate as in a flash Qaslmt’s position and his goal. 

In the “Dedication to King ‘AbdaPaztz A1 Su‘fld,"*** Qa$tml pre¬ 
sents w’hat might be called his philosophy of history, limited though 
it is to an interpretation of the earliest period of Islam. When the 
Arabs set out to conquer the world they meant to free mankind 
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from serving the creature (instead of the Creator), to lead them 
from constraint into freedom^ and from the injustice of the older 
faiths to the justice of Islam. Their sudden rise becomea undent 
standable only when it is realized that certain powers always exist 
in poleniia. The Arabs, nay the Muslims, of today are backward in 
relation to the Western nations. This backwardness is not due to 
any natural inferiority but to certain causes that can be diagnosed. 
The achievement and preservation of independence is contingent 
solely on a nation's innate, power of intellectual and material 
production, on the part of its indi'vid- 

ual members. The difference between ourselves and the West is 
but a difference in this productive capacity. As the supremacy of 
the strong over the weak is a law of nature, that of the more over 
the less productive nations is inevitable. 

In an introductory statemcDt^" Qagimi points out that the Imv 
state of Islam in every field of human endeavor carries over into 
the depressed situation of the individual Muslim as compared to 
the individual Christian in whichever country the two groups are 
living side by side. When it is urged that a religious renewal, that is, 
the revival of early Islam and the strict implementation of the 
^Aarb the Canon Law,^^* will reverse this situation, it must unfor¬ 
tunately be said that it is only a material recovery that will lead 
to greatness in this world. The spiritual qualities of the corabatflnts 
had no influence on the result of W'orld War II. Similarly, Amer¬ 
ica's superiority over the Muslim lands is clearly not due to her 
faith and to her religious and spiritual qualities, but ratl^cr to hex 
technical, economic, and scientific qualities. Since it is not our 
religious weakness that keeps us from equalbig Americana power, 
it is pathetic to w-atch the s^itcla simpUi^toi with which the Mus¬ 
lims are apt to follow any religious leader. The religious person is 
inclined toward a negative and ineffective, in short, a pietistic 
approach to life. This is not the fault of religion, din, as such, but 
of the human soul. 

The realization is painful that our cultural immobility cannot be 
overCQjne, unless, and in proportion as, foreign influence and for¬ 
eign training are admitted. With a guarded allusion to the Yemen. 
Qagiml notes that the most isolated state in the Near East is also 
the most backward and, conversely, that the most ad\^nced state 
in the region is the one enfoying most European contacts (Egypt?). 
Why is it that the Arabs that have graduated from lYestern institu¬ 
tions do net promote human knowledge through their independent 
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efforts, while Europeans and Americans do? Unaware of their sick¬ 
ness, the Arabs have not given thought to its causes. Fundamen¬ 
tally, what is wrong is the attitude toward man. Man has not under¬ 
stood himself, nor his relations to his fellows nor his position in the 
universe. Nor has he understood the causal structure of life in this 
world. Once our people will have comprehended the eternal laws 
of this world, they will be able to adjust their actions to them and 
their endeavor will be repaid by rapid progress. 

The great divide is betw'een such peoples (and individuals) who 
do, and such w-ho do not, believe in themselves and in humanity. 
The progressive have faith in the natural richness of man, and it is 
tliis belief which makes them rise.”* But “every people that dis¬ 
believes in humanity, insdniyya —humanity in general, their own, 
and that of others—that disbelieves in its gifts, and its essential, 
natural richness, and believes that mankind is fettered by chains 
and limitations that cannot be broken through and stripped off, that 
it is not free to use its strength, and that the road is not open to it, 
the road that Is without a confining end and without a goal that 
compels a halt—yes, any nation that hold.s thi.s view and this be¬ 
lief about humanity will inentably fall behind in its aspirations 
and w’eaken in its actions; it will stop short, unable to soar in the 
limitless sky, and will be content in its day with the paltry and 
mean and a share easily obtained."”* Once faith in him is lacking, 
man appears to be an abject creature, powerless to pit himself 
against nature, bowing to every major difficulty, accepting disease 
and poverty, waiting for God to set things right—and forgetting 
what lie has revealed: “0 ye who have believed, if .ye help AllAh 
He will help you.””^ 

There are, then, two types of insdniyya, one progress-minded, 
successful, knowledgeable, strong; the other, abject, frustrated, 
ignorant, weak. The Arabs, unfortunately, are of the second. For 
a thousand years Mu.slim civilization has fed on the conviction 
that man was not created for future greatness, but rather that lie 
was crcatc<l weak in body and mind, and inescapably so. He is du.st, 
created from dust, heatled toward dust—and how' may dust achieve 
knowledge? 

The limit of the mind’s advance is [the length of its] tether; most of the 
effort of the learned w error. 

As long as we live we do not profit from our research except for collecting 
rumor and hearsay. 


[Fahr ad-Dtn ar-RAzt, d. 1209] 
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The rfiaaoii for the idea that stagnation is pleasing to God and 
knowledge to be shurmedj. and beyond this, for the general doubt of 
human potentialities^ is the belief that to vilify man is to glorify 
God. The Muslim ima^nes that sound faith must be base<l on the 
realization of ao abyss between Creator anti creature. God is per¬ 
fect in every respect^ so man must be imperfect in every respeet. 
Man’s humiliatjon will exait the Lord, Aspiration after knowledge 
is like an encroachment upon the divine^ especially when, as in the 
case of microscopy, the previously hidden is to be uncovered. Every 
spokesman of the community, poet and preacher, exegete and mys¬ 
tic, feels he has failed in praising God, unless he has taken doum 
man. 

This attitude persists in the face of clear-cut statements of 
Revelation. The glorj' of the creature ie the glory of the Creator. 
The perfect ivill create the perfect; the closer a creature stands to 
God, the more perfect it is, as witness prophets and angels. The 
mere fact that man was chosen as receptacle of Revelation bo- 
speaks his rank and his potentialities.^** 

Man’s rise from the state of nature to civilisation, enthusiasti¬ 
cally described in picturesque detail, provides the best evidence for 
his greatness. The lesson of this survey of human progress is tivo- 
fold: (i) Every advance doubles man’s power to advance* Thus 
accelerated and unending progress is assured. The objection tliat 
there were periods of stagnation and even of retrogression is met 
with the statement that tlie upward development continues ^^un¬ 
derground,’’ comparable to iJie increasing productivity of soil 
ollpwed to lie fallow.^^* (2) It is wrong to claim, as some (iinnamed) 
Western scholars do, that differences in the cultural level are not 
only permanent but ever widening. The error lies in neglecting the 
hidden human potentiab As matters stand, the West simply has 
better realised its material and intellectual possibilities, while the 
East continues to sleep. 

Tradition keeps alive many sayings, supposed to go back to the 
Prophet, that assert the continuous decline of the world. '^Never 
will be a time except a w^orse time will follow it." '’Everything de¬ 
creases except evil w'hich is on the increa,se," These sentiments 
continue to be transmitted, although development, and, specifi¬ 
cally, development upward, in aninml life, vegetable life, and even 
inanimate nature, has long been accepted as a fundamental verityJ“ 

By telling the development of the world to the coming of man, 
Qa^imi illustrates the evolutionary view* Man himself is now 
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stronger in body and mind than his ancestors of some 300 years 
ago. The development of civilization is made possible only through 
the development of man. All life moves forever onward, nothing 
ever turns back. This is the teaching of science, but not only of 
science, for the Koran tells the same story. “What is the matter 
with you that ye expect not in AllAh seriousness [of purpose], seeing 
that He has created you by stages?”*” 

The religious leaders of Islam managed to force the gaze of the 
people backward, so they would detect perfection in the past, de¬ 
cay In the present, and the anticipation of more decay in the future. 
This view has been adopted by all. It is the gravest error which 
the ijmd^, the consensus, has accepted.*” 

Qasiml is unable to understand the persistence of this attitude. 
Do not religion, the evidence of our senses, reason, and history 
equally belie it? Doubtless the prophets and their adherents were 
better than their unenlightened ancestors! The mere existence of 
Islam should make short shrift of the theory of decline. 

The notion that the perfection of the ancients should be imitated 
results in (1) all intellectual effort being directed toward the inter¬ 
pretation of past intellectual achievement; (2) a great deal of work 
being done with very few results; much is written but there is little 
intellectual initiative; (3) the perpetuation of fables, hurdfdi, and 
the refusal to go beyond them. This is why the abdtil, the empty 
droolings, of Ghazz&ll and Sha<r&nl are being kept alive. The prin¬ 
cipal difficulty confronting the reform-minded in Muslim lands 
consists in the fact 

that those whose reform they desire see perfection in those ancients in whose 
books those nonsensical stories are found. There is no other way to get those 
unfortunate masses out of their position than to teach them to disbelieve in 
them [i.e., in those ancient authorities], to doubt them, and to develop a low 
opinion of them and their w'ork; to make them realise that [those authors) are 
much below' their opinion of them, that they are farther removed from per¬ 
fection than their own contemporaries and those that came after (the writers in 
question]; and to have them learn how to have confidence in oneself, one's 
mind, and one's possibilities (literally, disposition, istx^ddd]. 

I look at this heavy, crushing heritage that is thrown in the path of the 
Muslims and at those books whose numbers are frightening and whose count 
cannot be taken ... and I am scared and my thoughts wander off in all direc¬ 
tions, but then they bring me back to one point, agreed that there is no rescue, 
unless we be able to deny adherence to this heritage, and that such denial, 
ki{fr, is impossible, unless we know how to push down the bequeathers [of this 
heritage] from their sky-high thrones which we have created for them to the 
best of our intellectual and religious abilities. ... Can this be done? But there 
is no other way.“* 
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This writ«i‘ wonder!? whether a, Westsm reader will be able to 
appreciate the enormity of this explicit call on the Mualims to 
abandon a major, and to them the most significant, part of their 
heritage. 

(4) This baekward-mindedness finally results in the tomness of 
the soul of ita professors, in the de^'elopment of a ^^split poxsonah 
ity/' for man is forced by the natnre of life to move onward in ita 
stream whether lie knows it or not. 

And ffhcji his tho-ughts and beliefs dc pet recognize this Jerward moving deve]- 
cpmentj but rather dony aad reject it, and desire tg take bim backward, eo he 
remains behind the stream of life, or oven, travels in the opposite dipection, he 
comes under the jnrisdcctjoii, itUjin, of tw^o opposing agents , , . and he is 
unable to dedintte himself cotuplttety to pne of them. Ineseapably ho wiTi 
Come divided against himself and waste his sirength piecemeal; even worse, 
ho will be torn between those two agents, as anything will be tom that fsHs 
between two strong and competing forces.^^ 

Those that remain perplexed cannot be expected to accomplish 
anything worthy of admiration and duration; nor are they likely 
to find real happiness in this life. 

Nations as individuals must be single-minded to succeed* Those 
that are not belong neither to the past nor to the present: they 
will never be certain about the course they should take* iVJoreover, 
the belief in the authority of the andents leads to the greatest 
folly of all, the slavish imitation of precedent and tradition. 

There is nothing more destructive of independent thought and of 
confidence in one^s own mental abilities. It breeds the presumption 
that if something seems wrong in ancient books, it must be due to 
the reader’s obtuseness rather than to the author^s imperfection. 
This is the approach along which the great Muslim institutions 
of learning will proceed. But it is unthinkable that civilization 
should ever grow without doubt, ahakkf and independent under¬ 
standing, fdhm. 

"We must realize that all human existence and all human civil- 
izatioDfi are predicated on the idea of development, and on the idea 
that man is constantly prepared to march forward and to progr<^ 
in every direction open to him, and again on the idea that what is 
before him is better than what is behind The higher a 

nation Jias climbed, the stronger this conviction. 

The decisive problem confronting the faitliful i$ tliis: The 
Muslima's belief in God as the Supreme Cause preventa man from 
conceiving of himself as a causer, sabaht; this conception of him¬ 
self, in turn, prevents man from succeeding in this world, flow 
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then can the religious Muslim combine the idea of the Supreme 
Cause ^^ith that of himself as a cause within his immediate sphere? 

The anthropomorphic conception of God which is cherished by 
most believers leads them to assume that He acts like the rulers to 
whom they are accustomed, and therefore stimulates such morally 
objectionable behavior as had proved opportune in their contacts 
with their human superiors. Simultaneously, the believer estab¬ 
lishes his relation with God on the model of the infant-parent rela¬ 
tionship. His desire to show himself grateful for God’s kindness in 
creating him deflects too much of his time and energy from the 
tasks of this life. Man is directed by his hopes. His highest hope is 
for a blissful afterlife—one more motive for neglecting his duties 
to this w’orld. Here is the explanation for the victory of the worldly 
minded Mu‘4wiya (caliph, 661-80) over the pious <Alt (caliph, 
656-61); and here lies, too, the explanation for the poverty of the 
pious who engage in commerce. The European development per¬ 
fectly illustrates the point: Europe remained weak as long as she 
clung to the Hereafter as her guiding hope, but became dazzlingly 
strong when she transferred her hopes to this world.'** 

The disbelief in causality which makes anything appear possible 
and deprives one of a standard for assessing events and for planning 
is at the bottom of the corrosive attitude of the religionists. If they 
had the power, their sway would be more oppressive than any¬ 
thing the world is experiencing today. 

With all this, it is not suggested that religion harms people by 
interpasing itself between them and perfection. On the contrary, 
in its nature and spirit religion is a strong incentive tow'ard reason 
and right behavior. Only when misinterpreted religion docs dam¬ 
age and, unfortunately up to the present, man .seems to have been 
unable to understand religion in any but the wrong way. 

The great purposes of mankind always outnm man’s prepared¬ 
ness. Religion is no exception. This is wliy it is often fought as an 
oijstacle to the upwani development of mankind. Actually, the 
ohslaele is not religion, hut the rcligioni.sts. -And a time will come 
when mankind will understand the real e.s'^encc of religion. 

Mankind goe.s through three .stages: no religion, vain religion 
(as deseribed in thi.s book), true religion. Of the three the second 
i.s obvion.-ily the worst, as it entails complete wcakjic.ss, national 
and individual. 

It does our Western overlord.s no harm that we adhere to this 
brand of din. In fact, they approve of our attachment to it. They 
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fear and respect a Mustafa Kemal {AtatQrk, the Turkish reformer 
and president, d. but they are pleased with statesmen gf the 

type of that Arab ruler who during a recent epidemic barred medi¬ 
cal help from liis country, declariag that the disease, was a 
mercy, from God^ So the Westerners labor to widen the 

power of the afmikh^. 

This distorted faith of the second stage is a blight, but faith as 
such is not. The problem lies in the fact that mankind as yet is 
not prepared for the true faith of the third stager This problem is 
far from solved. Wliat is needed (and what Qa^imi has done in this 
book) is that men should expend time and effort to develop 
people^s understanding. Purification and rectification of religion— 
that was the great message of all the prophets. 

Ill 

Qa^hni'a book is primarily a political statement. He calls for 
action as openly as he dares to, and his occasional professions of 
religious loyalty emphasise his realization of having outdistanced 
Ills public at the most delicate points. He wishes to bring about a 
change of heart in Islam; once reality has been faced as it should 
be faced, the speeifie reforms ndll follow^ as a matter of course. So 
Qa^tinf liimself remains somewhat vague, with the usual result 
that his analysis compensates by an element of timeless validity 
as an intellectual document for the lack of assistance toward the 
formulation of such measures as a stirxed-up reader might wish to 
promote. The unfolding of man^s potential in a secularised and 
activated Aluslim society is to be brought about by the harnessing 
of Islam’s will to power, which is at present slumbering or disorgan¬ 
ised. 

Qa^iral is not interested in Western civilization as sutdi. He is 
fascinated by it in its twin role of a model and an opponent. He 
sees the efficiency of the W'eat, its self-reliancej, its will to work, to 
plan, to take risks, to undergo change, and he co-ordinates these 
traits with some of the more obvious features of ^Vestern political 
and religiouB organisation. But this is all There is no concern for 
the TiVest’s intellectual history, the philosophy underlying its ex¬ 
pansionist drives, the emotional significance of technologtcal and 
cxplorational adventure, its conflicting moods of breathlessness 
and sadness, the self-sacrifice gf generatioo upon generation for the 
sake of advances that are instantly devaluated by the realisation 
of their provisionalness. In so far as such a statement may be made 
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fit all, one feds tempted to say thatQa^imt does not have any real 
relatiouship to the West in the way Taha Hu$ain does. He does not 
ask himself whether Islam is by descent and structure a part of 
the West, nor does he attempt to lay bare kindred strands in the 
two civilizations, or to separate what in his world is attuned to 
the East and what to the W'est, in terms of historical or cultural 
pgj'chology. Taha IJusain bases his call for Westernisation on a 
philosophy of history or at least a eompiehensive interpretation 
of Eg>'pt"s position througli tl^e ages^ In Lebanon, the group most 
ably spoken for by the young poet, Sa^fd <Aql, advocates Weatern- 
liation, because to themselves they are Westerners standing guard 
on the easternmost outpost of Europe and verbalizing their afSlia- 
tion through the symbol of their Phoenician descent that is felt to 
set them apart from the Arab-MusUm East surrounding them. 
But Qa^imi lias no over-all concept of^ $ay^ Mediterranean unity 
and East-West kinship. To him, the task before Islam is the re¬ 
gaining of its power; and Westernization is the only means of setting 
Islam free. 

This attitude accounts for Qaftml's unhistorical approach to his 
own civilisation ns well. What is more serious Irom his own political 
viewpoint, it also accounts for his shirking of one of the fundamen¬ 
tal problems of his w'orld^ the ultimate integration through a 
national loyalty of the various denominational bodies that face 
each other primarily as Muslims and Christians. 

The Muslim state from its inception down to its last supernation¬ 
al representative, the Ottoman empire^ allowed the non-Muslim 
communities to administer their owm affairs in accordance with 
their statute; taxation, foreign relations^ and poUcy-mabing in 
general Tomained with the Muslima who also bore the burden of 
inilitary service. Being in, but not of, the Muslim state, subjected 
lo social and professional discrimination, and animated by feelings 
of insecurity and a somewhat aimless resentment against their 
masters, tlie Christian cojnmunities, especially in the outlying 
parts of the empire, withdrew to a surprising extent from the life 
of fbe commoiiw^ealtli. 

On both sides of the fence the Bohdarity-circle w'as coterminous 
vitli the religious community. From the very beginning covenants 
had turned the fact of Muslim supremacy into a right. Theory 
insisted on lines neatly dra^\m, and gradually practice conformed. 
GhazzJllJ, for instsnec, discussing Companionship^ points out that 
no harm may be done to the trcaty-^protected non-Muslim subject. 
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except for turning a’lvay from him and treating him witli disdain. 
He ahould never be greeted first. His greeting may be returned^ 
but^ on the rvhole^ it is best to refrain from meeting Mm socially or 
professionally. To enjoy common entertainment and to allow the 
familiarity of friendship to develop—this would provoke such disap¬ 
proval as to put it, in GbazzAirs opinion, almost on a par with & 
legally prohibited actlond” 

As time w'cnt on, the estrangement hardened. The first contacts 
iftith Christian Europe sharpened the tension. "Christians 
Moslems: this was my first notion of coHective human relation¬ 
ships. To my mind at the age of five or six,” Edward Atiyah 
(1903—) relates, "the w'orld consisted entirely of Moslems and 
Christians in antagonism to one another—two natural inevitable 
groupSj as natural and inevitable as tlie world itself,, to one of 
which—the weaker but more righteous one—I belonged. . . . There 
can be little in a kitten's political consciousness save the all absorb^ 
ing relationship between cats snddog^."^^* 

The spread of nationalism nith its concomitant (partial) release 
of the individual from his confinement witliin his clan or denomina¬ 
tional group, and again the strain imposed on the w^hole nation of 
maintaining and using political independence, have taken much of 
the sting out of Muslim-Christian relations. But the religious groups 
with their strong claim to first loyalties persist; and even without 
the memories of history, recent European minority experiences 
would explain the nervousness of the Christian Arabs, many times 
outnumbered, that still has to be counted with as an ever present 
motive force. 

The Syrian constitution pro’S'ides for a Muslim president* The 
Lebanese includes in its Ariicle 59 this provision: "A titce pro- 
visoire et dans une intention de justice et Concorde les nommu- 
naut^s [i,e., the denominational communities] seront reprfisentfies, 
d'une manifere Equitable, dans les fometions publiques et dans la 
composition du ministfire, sans que cela puisse porter pr^^judice k 
I'int^r^t de l^Etat." In practice, this means that, e.g,, the president 
will be a Maronite Christian, the prime minister, a Sunnite Mushm, 
etc. 

It is not proposed to question the wisdom of this arrangement. 
It is, howe^^er, necessary to see in the reflection by the statute of 
the actual facts of power distributiDn and emotional afiiiiation a 
symptom of that more widely obtaining situation in w'hich modem 
foreign relations are pitted against, or wedded to, “medieval” 

Q 
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domcBtic relations. This conflict, in turn, mirrors on tJie hiEhest 
political level tbe ceaseless battle between the ancffitr&l and the 
new, in loyalties, in raoreB, in patterns of Belf-expression, tliat rages 
in every community, in every family, in every heart. Qa^lmi 
acknowledges with teraarkable frankness and precision the division 
within each individual, but he fails to relate this division to the 
larger struggle and to assess its implicatiortH for the political regeii“ 
eration of the Islamic world. Nor does he seem to perceive the fre- 
eluent incompatibility of political and cultural aspirations, as wit^ 
ness the peculiar position of, and attitude toward, the foreign 
schools in Muslim countries. Desirable though they will be as 
providing a generally superior type cf instruction and unques¬ 
tionably the best introductioa to the West and to WestemiaatioQ, 
they are often considered unbearable or at least undesirable from 
a more narrowly political viewpoint. The nationalistic nnsb. for 
quick de’L^elopmcnt of a numerous educated class is apt to conflict 
with the nationalistic irritation at hai-ing to rely on foreign insti¬ 
tutions that may be felt to be embarrassing as vestiges, or suspect 
as footholds, of imperialisin. 


IV 

The opinions of these and other intellectual leaders, well as 
direct ohs-ervaflon of the contemporary iluslim East, point to 
reconciliation of tradition with the demands of modern, of Western, 
thought as theforemout prol>leni of Islamic civiliEation. The desid¬ 
eratum is an adjustment entailing a minimum of actual change 
but sufficiently revitalizing to lead to both apolitical and a cultural 
resurgence, \\1iat exactly are to be the guiding values of this 
resurgence is not yet clear. 

Old Etnd new ideas and ideals are tested, the receptivencss for 
tiie new is great, but greater still the reluctance to let go of the 
old. 

To he confronted, day-in, day-out, with conflicting values, con¬ 
flicting doctrines, conflicting emotions, cannot but result in skepti- 
CLsm. This skepticism attaches most readily to the newly adopted 
moral values not yet couHcorated bj' tiie collective conscience. As 
the mores of the community have not yet caught up with the new 
moral ideas, these ideas operate in a vacuum and their advocates 
easily become suspected of hypocrisy The method of education 
prevailing since the nineteenth century is another reason for the 
skepticism of the upper classes. The incessant contradiction between 
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old-type dogmatic tiiinking and the modern scientific approach 
leads through intellectual insecurity to moral skeptioUm^ or even 
nihilism. 

Independence alone remains as an unquGstiojied value^ but poli¬ 
tics are apt to aggravate rather than resolve ethical difficulties. 

ProgresSj ai was moet frequently stated by Qa^tmh presupposes 
cultural optimism. The yearning fora political and spiritual renas¬ 
cence implies the conxdction that human affairs tend to improve^ 
that change tends to be for the better. This belief ruiis counter to 
the general feeling of traditional Islam that sees its Mator>^ as a 
pcnictual decline. The "best" Islam was that obtaining in the days; 
of the prophet Muhammad^ the next best that practiced by his 
iinmediatc successors. The world deteriorates and Islam with it. 
This process is inevitable. The splendor of some particular epocli|i 
the obvious advance registered here or there- in a later age do not 
refute this "cultural primitivism"in the view of the Muslim. 
Temporary oscillations cannot deceive him. It is true that this 
attitude is on the wane in the Arab intelligentsia. Nevertheless, it is 
still strong and even a man like Haikal is unable to discard itJ*^ 
Moral skepticism and despair of progress are the deadly enemies 
of democracy. Yet, democracy is the dream of large Muslim circles. 
The Compatibility of parliamentary institutions with the koranic 
legislation and, more recently, the identity of the democratic atti¬ 
tude toward man and state with that preached by the Prophet 
have been favorite themes of Muslim publicists. Despite the dearth 
of democratic institutions in the Islamie past, the principles of 
democracy as well as the rudiments of representative government 
are found firmly grounded in Muhammad^s injunctions. 

The editorial of the leading Egyptian magarine, al-IIt'Mf for 
December, 1&41, maintains that the Greeks created democracy 
and that the Arabs preserved it in the Middle Ages. "The religious 
movements of tlie Arab East have ever been based on freedom, on 
equality, and on the Rights of Man, and those principles have 
become firmly rooted in the Arabic nations from the earliest times." 
Taha Husain (1889—) is convinced that democracy h the best 
form of government known to man.^«^ Muhammad Farid Wajdl 
declares that Islam is democratic because it is universal and be¬ 
cause it gives to the individual the responsibility for his salvation. 
He sees parliament commended in the Koran when those are praised 
“whose affoirs are guided by Mutual Counsel In an¬ 

other passage, Wajdl points out, God asks His prophet “to eonsult 
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them [the bclieverel in the aff^ra [of warj.-'i« Eqtiality is proclaimed 
when God enjoins Mnbaimnad to address the people lo these 
terms: *'0 meat verily we have created you male and female, and 
we have divided you into peoples and tribes that ye might have 
knowledge of one another. Truly the most worthy of honor in the 
flight of God is he who fearoth Him most."“® R&dsm js fought by 
quoting the Prophet^e saying: *^God has made you abandon the 
filth of [the period of] Ignorance [the pagan period] and the boasting 
with your ancestors* The Areh has no eicehence over and above 
the non-Arab nor the white man over and above the black unless 
through fear of God and through good works*'' TrVajdf Jiolds that 
to fight for democracy is to uphold the tradition (sartTia) of the 
Prophet*’” And it is in the second succesaor of Muhammad, tUmar 
(A.D. 634-^4), that the Muslim finds the perfect embodiment of 
the spirit of democracy. 

One psychological difficulty impeding the Mu&lim modernist 
would be removed if he could assume a le^ twisted reaction to tbe 
phenomenon of cultural borrowing* All too frequently the reaction 
reaembles that of Baikal to the idea of evolution: he rejects it 
politely but then shovfa wdth pride that it is indigenous to Islam, 
having been developed by Ibn Haldfbi*'*^' Innovation still has to 
be made palatable by tracing it in the early daj-s of the faith. Af¬ 
fected by this spirit, even Jaha ^lusain m his study of Ibn HaldUn’** 
tries to demonstrate the harmony of modern philosophy both 
w'ith the traditional beliefs of Islam and with Arab medieval philos¬ 
ophy,^” 

Islam has always combined a capacity for absorption of foreign 
elements with a certain reluct-ance to admit their foreign origin. 
This reluctance was due in part to the reflection such an admission 
might cast on its postulated superiority, bnt in part it simply 
resulted from the completeness with which those borrowings had 
been covered w-ith what might be called an Islamic patina* Side by 
side with this readiness to borrow and assimilate there went a 
stubborn dMire to elinunate foreign methods of thought and for¬ 
eign scales of value. Elements of material civilization as well as 
political institution*^ and administrative techniques w ere welcomed, 
ideology, whenev'er possible, rejected. Usefulness remained the 
ultimate criterion of acceptarbiUty. The individual result was taken 
over, the system that justified it neglected. The enormous contribu¬ 
tion of the Hellenistic Tvorld to Islamic civilisation did not include 
the human ideal that had given unity to tbe Greek achievement*^’ 
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At a tathfir early $tage did the Arabs taka from the Greeks ‘^some 
mental habits which they never lost; namely^ the ability to discuss 
problems according to the categories of formal logic, the apprecia¬ 
tion of purely theoretical speculation, and above all, the aclcnO'n^l- 
edgment of a ^secular^ science^ fully independent of any religicius 
sectaTianism/^”^ But the cultural development of the period from 
ca. 850 to 1400 could^ with some justification, be described as that 
of the gradual effacement of the Greek touch. 

The same danger of missing the essential for the more immedi¬ 
ately practical exists today. It may be too pessimistic to say that 
Islamic dviliaation got off to a WTong start when, in the nineteenth 
century, attention became focused on the useful in European civil¬ 
ization rather than on the spirit responsible for the development 
of its impressive material accomplishment. But Islam is afraid of 
accepting the fundamentals of the occidental development lest it 
lose its center of gravity. The one basic idea proffered by the \Yest 
that has been truly incorporated in Muslim thinking as a tenet 
of faith is the concept of evolution. And in the case of this idea it 
may be said that its acceptance ia o^wed less to its theoretical truth 
than to the hope it offers for a resurgence of Muslim power and 
grandeur.* The belief in evolution is not a result of scientific 
deliberation; it is the rattonalizatlon of the deepest longing of the 
contemporary East. 

Muslim WTiters are fond of praising the identity of Church and 
State in Islam as a source of strength. Prom the point of view of a 
successful modernist reform this identity vrould rather seem a 
cause of retardation and of weakness. In support^ one could simply 
point out that Turkey had to introduce that separation when 
settling down in earnest to WestenuaatLon. 

It is, moreover, undeniable that the elasticity for change of the 
Occident was greatly enhanced by the division ol Church and State; 
(a) because the Church did not control every aspect of the believer's 
life—the concept of the State’s rights over the Individual, in cer¬ 
tain regions the Roman Law, having been accepted centuries ago; 
(5) because breaking with the Church did not mean breaking with 
Western civiliaation, nor did the remodeling of civilisation neces¬ 
sarily mean a break with religion; (c) because reorganization of the 
State did not necessarily affect religion. 

The more closely Islam identifi^ Church and State, the more 
it will be forced to build a “modern'* house on hetitious tradifionab 
ist foundatioos. 
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The less, on the other hflucl^ Islam considers its spiritual basis 
affected by temporal change^ the more teadiiy will it embark on its 
time^honered method of moderjiiaadon, to wit, the reinterpreta- 
tion of the Holy Book. 

Islam can, as little as Catholicism, yield its claim to be the 
guardian of the final and exclusive truth. 

Thus, on principle, the West, or Christendom and Jadai&m, can 
never expect more than collaboration on the basis of toleration 
(as opposed to spiritual equality). But an Islam inspired by a reve¬ 
lation reinterpreted as a Boot of humanist directives stressing mo¬ 
rality and not legality as the ethical aim of religion and relegating 
the obsolete legal, social, economic precepts to the background, 
mil be rid of its two paralysing dilemmas: whether to adopt the 
attitude of the West to reality, which is at the bottom of its scien¬ 
tific control of nature, or reject it as materialism; and whether to 
adopt or reject its attitude that holds criticism permissible in the 
face of any authorityd’^ 

There cao be no doubt but that the East has achieved an ap¬ 
preciable measure of success hi its efforts, and it is more than likely 
that this success will continue at an accelerated rate. However, not 
only does the West, too, move on, but there is nothing to suggest 
that the Near East is preparing to outgrow its present phase of 
derivative ideologj', derivative reform, derivative technology, and 
60 forth. Thus, the very process of advancement is deprived of some 
of its satisfaction; suspicion may never be relaxed, pride constantly 
remains on edge. The development of atomic energy may devaluate 
the Near Eastern oil reserves 'ftithin a few decades, but however 
heavy the economic dependency of the West on Eastern raw ma¬ 
terials, it would not free the Islamic world from its present imita¬ 
tive or adaptive mentality. Only the consciousness of contributing 
significantly to the common t?ore of cultural fundamentals could 
relieve the psychological tension between Westernizing Islam and 
the West. The question must also be asked: Where are the intrinsic 
limits of cultural transformation or cultural borrowing in general? 
In other words, how far can one-sided Weaternisation (as opposed 
to the interaction in the development of Hellenistic culture) be 
carried? In the terms of Alfred Weber's analysis'” that have been 
applied to the problems of the modern Neat East by A. Bonnl,^^* 
transferability seems confined to those elements that may migrate 
"from people to people, thanks to the use of technical, practical, 
and applied arts and methods.'’' The Westernization pot^tial of 
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the Muslim Near East clearly includes "a higher rafionaliaation 
of thought and the cogi’dination of economy^ technique^ and the 
StatOj” but it is not likely to include "the underlying principles as 
embodied in religion, philosophy^ art, or rational scientific 
theoryK*^^^* 

For almost a century the Islamic East has been astir. The exam¬ 
ple of the West, tlie pressures of defeat and foreign control^ of 
social and economic unrest, of ambition and pride, have led the 
peoples of the East to rediscover the \%ill to grow and to assert 
themselves. They have gradually secured a large measui'e of con¬ 
trol over their internal development, fighting the West as a political 
force and their own tradition as a retarding pow'er. Quick alterna¬ 
tion of sanguine hopes and cynical deiection lias marked the mood 
of the Near East over the past decades. The element that gives to 
Qaslmt^s book its sweep and confers on it a more than literary or 
poLideal significance is the emergence of a new and fiery belief in 
man. It is impossible as j-et to say how' representative tills enthusi¬ 
astic faith is of the sentiment of the Muslim world. At the moment 
one is almost obliged to consider it Qasfnil'a private attitude. But 
he may well be the harbinger of a genuine and genei'al reversal of 
the Muslim outlook on man that may, as in the IVcstom Renais¬ 
sance five centuries ago, release dormant resources of creative 
energy. It i$ the revaluation of man that has at all times presaged a 
cultural renewal. 
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WSTE11MI2ATI0N ISLAM AND THE THEORY 
OF CULTURAL BORROWING 

To AN ouTfiiDE obsekveRh it would seeiti that over the last thirty 
or forty years the political advancement of the Muslim countries 
has outrun the culturaL From the point of view of the conservative 
or merely the traditioa-conscious Muglim^ a statement of this kind 
would signify that the present generation of his coreligionists as 
well as its immediate predecessors have been rnore successful in 
strengthening or reereating Islamic states than, in reviving Islam. 
The modernist^ on the other hand, would take it as an appraisal 
of the iricomplete and uneven adjustment made to the revitaUaing 
influences of the West. 

The Muslim conservative will envisage progress aa the rejuvena¬ 
tion of the heritage, as a return to the spirit and, with some qualifi¬ 
cations, to the essential institutions of the Prophet’s times. The 
basic truths and ordinances that were laid down by revelation and 
embodied, as it were, in the Prophet’s life and in the organiaatiem 
of the early believers need only to be cleansed of the rust of histori¬ 
cal accretions to become eBfecti vely usable in our own day. The con¬ 
tent of revelation is ineadiaustible; what is defective is man's 
understanding of it. But the very needs of the present will open the 
believers* eyes to the correct solution, aa prescribed clearly, yet 
unrecognized in the text of the Koran or in the example of the 

Prophet. _ 

The secularized citizen of a Muslim country will be skeptical aa 
to the possibility and even the desirability of a return to the past, 
however glorious, but his culture constuousness ^ (even though 
rarely artioulated in arguable terms) will generally incline him to¬ 
ward retaining as much of his tradition as is compatible ^th that 
civic upsurge which is his principal concern. 

However much thdr attitudes toward their heritage of the con¬ 
servative and the secularized may differ, the outlook of both wiiig^ 
of Muslim opinion is conditioned by fact and threat of ^ estemisa- 
tion. The modernist will not quarrel with this diagnosis; the con- 
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scrvative may admit its truth when he ia reminded that some eight 
centuries ago Muslim orthodoxy revived and became censoli- 
dated when the Eatiniyya compelled the re^xammation and re¬ 
definition of the fundamentals of the faith. 

Tlie political and the cultural realities of the last one hundred and 
fifty years have made it inevitable that the presence of the West 
and its civil] aational concepts should he reflected in any attempt 
to Tfr-think Islanif regardless of how private and isolationist such 
an attempt may appear to those who undertake it. The questions 
asked and the values implied in reconsideration almost always re¬ 
flect their origin in Western criticism^ actual or presumed. 

It may be doubted that cultural revival and cultural transfer can 
be analyzed into as conscious and voluntary a sequence of actions 
as the indi’i’iduals and groups confronted with the varied offerings 
of fill alien civilisation may wish to believe^ Yet it remains true that 
in so far as collective decisions can be made by the Muslim peoples 
—and this is possible primarily through the creation of a climate 
of opinion favorable or unfavorable to receptiveness any such 
decL^ions will be two-faced, Involving a simultaneous and correlated 
response to the West (as they choose to visualise its culture) and 
their own inherited norms and ways (which of course differ widely 
in different countries, but are experienced as the outgrowth of a 
common spirit). So the Muslim is compelled to exercise an option, 
however inarticulate, as to the desirability of Westernization and 
again as to the limits to wliieh it should be carried. The foreign 
gift has to be tested for its compatibility with tradition—and tradi¬ 
tion may have to be reinterpreted to render possible the test. Some 
elements will seem more dispensable than others; romantic at¬ 
tachment may suggest preservation of concepts and forms of life 
that history has actually stripped of their motivating forces. On 
the other hand, political expediency and intellectual fashion may 
recommend the adoption of the irrelevant or the destructive, not 
to speak of the danger of the psycliological situation's blocking 
altogetlier an understanding of the structure of the Western world. 

The aual^'st on the outside and the would-be prognosticator on 
the inside must needs be groping for generalizations about accuUnra- 
tion and cultural transfer to impart meaning to their observations 
as well as to guide their expectations—perhaps even to rationalize 
what poi^sibililics for influencing the process there may exist. 

Arnold J. Torabee has attempted to interpret the phenomenon of 
cultural borrowing in terms of four theses: (a) individual traits of 
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an alien culture will be more readily admitted fJ^an that culture as a 
whole; (fr) “the penetrative power of a strand of cultural radiation 
is usually in inverse ratio to this strand's cultural value"'; (c) 
“one element of an alien dviliaation if admitted wiil draw after it 
the rest"; (d) ^"the lone element may be more disturbing to the 
receiving civiliHaticn than tl^e whole would have been."^ 

These theses were deduced from ananaij'sls of the reaction of the 
peoples of Itussia] Turkey, Ijidia> and the Far East to the impact of 
occidental civilization from the sixteenth century onward. Con¬ 
sequently they contain a great deal of truth respect to the 
plienomena whffese structure tliey are meant to describe, but they 
will need to be tested against incidents of culfure transfer that 
were not considered in their forrauJation. iJesides, one may wonder 
if TojTibce's theses actually are as inclusive as their author seems 
to feeh 

Toymbee appears to imply tJmt initial borrowing of an essential 
element of an alien civilization necessarily entails in duo time the 
almost complete taking over of all its essential elements tech¬ 
nological borrowing is bound to bring about change in attitudes^ 
social as well a£ intolloctuah and tliose changes iu turn w ill compel 
further loans ou the scientific and philosophicalf and ultimately 
even on the TcUgious, levels. It need barely be stressed that with 
this assumption Toynbee forsakes the role of the historian for that 
of the prophet; for up to the present almost nowhere has \\estern 
civilization been carried through to the limita envisaged by Toyn¬ 
bee as ineluctable consequences of the first botrowingK On the other 
hand, the history of Islamic civilization provides more than one 
example where borrowing has not followed the sequence postulated 

by Toynbee. . , r j ■ 

Thus we know that in the early Abbasid period Indian medicine 

and mathematics (including astronomy) were eagerly studii^ and 
emulated by Muslim scholars; we also know that Greek logic and 
philosophy were welcomed into Muslim civilization at about the 
same time; and again it happened under tlie early Abbiisids that 
Iranian administrative techniques and even important elements 
of Iranian political thinking w’cre adopted and acted upon by the 

leading strata of the Islamic world. 

It is true that integration of these and similar Iranian elenieii^ 
ineiaively changed the civilization of Islam. One would even be 
justified in claiming that this civilization, as it ever smee ap¬ 
peared to contemporary and histoTian alike, can in large measure 
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be to be the result of the very integration of those bot- 

Toivings in the earlier and predominatine Arabic culture of the Mus¬ 
lim conquerors. But this observation v-’iU not conceal the further 
facts that these borrowing^ (e) did not begin on rvhat to Toynbee 
is the most "trifling" level, via., in technology; that they (6) did 
not compel ever renevr-ed additional borrowings; and finally, that 
they (c) did not prove disruptive in the same sense in which Toyn¬ 
bee has noted the destructive effect of arbitrarily selected Western 
trails on the Eastern cultural milieu. 

A number of reasons may be suggested to account for tiie “devi¬ 
ant" behavior of Abbasid civilization* For one thing, Toynbee's 
concept of the triviality of technology a borrowed cultural elt> 
ment requires modification, in that a distinction needs to be intro¬ 
duced between such impinging technologies as operate wit^ the 
same basic means and such as arc predicated on tlie hamessing of 
totally different natural forces. Even had there been an enrichment 
of early Abbasid techniques by the inclusion of some rndian de¬ 
vices, due to the fundamental oneness of tliose technologies, rely¬ 
ing as both were on hunvan and animal labor and on water ivorke, 
the impact of the borrowing would indeed have been trivial; that 
is to say, it would not have upset the traditional waj's of doing 
things to an extent requiring major intellectual or affective ad¬ 
justments. But the breaking into the traditional range of techniques 
of a technology operating w itii the aid of electrical or atomic power 
is an event not only of a different magnitude but of a different order 
altogether. 

Alore important, however, is another consideration. Normally a 
civilization will borrow' where it feels incapable of meeting a prob¬ 
lem from its own resources* A system of logical thought w'as needed 
on account of the contact of an as yet somewhat naive Islamic 
theology' w ith the sophisticated theolo^cal systems of neighbors 
and conquered. Persian administrative procedure was expected 
to remove governmental dJfEculties that had not yielded to tradi¬ 
tional administrative procedures. Improved mathematical and 
medical insight w'as w'eleome for obvious reasons, but was not 
readily attainable from the indigenous heritage. But no need was 
felt for Indian or By-'Eantine technology, and neither was there any 
desire to substitute, say, Hinduism or Christianity for Islam—the 
whims of individuals to the contrary notwithstanding. So scien¬ 
tific and philosophical material was sought—methods as well as 
factual information—but little etfie was taken in by the early Ab- 
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basid age> and wbat it did adopt certainly did not follow tlie norma¬ 
tive sequence of value lovck posited by Toynbee. 

The factor which most sharply distin^ishes tlie etiUiiml trana- 
fers effected by the Muslims in the eightli and mutli ceutunes from 
those effected by the Muslim world of today has been completely 
neglected in Toynbee's analysis. It is the re versed political situ ation. 
The early Abbasid age did not borrow, say, Indian astronomy or 
even Forsian administration, because they viewed those foreigci 
achievements as tlie only means to stave off political or ecoiiomie 
infiltration and domination. Islam then was not on tlie defensive. 
It adopted alien possibihties for its own ends, and it did so un¬ 
hurriedly; the pressures to which it yielded were germane to its 
developmental pliose, not imposed from outside. In short, it is 
the political involvement that directs the culture transfer in our 
time which makes it psychologically and socially so difficult and 
so disruptive for the recei^dne groups. Selection and timing, con¬ 
structive response and hostile reaction, are no longer conditioned 
by the state of growth and tlie actual intellectual and emotional 
needs of the borrowing, but by extracultural aspirations—one could 
almost say, by a series of emergency situations over which tlic 
would-be borrower has but limited control. Hence it is the totally 
different complexion of their political position wliieli enabled t)ie 
early Abbaslds to proceed in a manner no longer open to their 
dis^tant successors and which, conversely, protected tlieir age from 
the danger incident to cultural borrowing in our Western-dominated 
period. 

Measured against today’s Westernization and specifically against 
today’s political conditions that provide its setting, Hellenism, tJie 
only comparable wave of 'WestemiBatJOU that engulfed what is now 
the lieartlands of Islam, had placed the Hear Easterner in a psycho- 
logically more satisfactory position. Outside of Iran proper, Alex¬ 
ander the Great did not have to contend mth Oriental nationalism; 
the independence of tlie local ethnic groups had been curtailed or 
abolislied by the Peiisians; the Macedonians may not have lieoii 
liberators, but they were not oppressors. The rational Bigcnlcben 
of tlie Asiatic peoples was not at stake in the fight to overthrow the 
Achaemenid empire and replace it by what lias come to be known 
as a Hellenistic stafcK &o Greek civilization could be judged and 
appropriated on its intrinsic merits. The prestige of the rulers and 
tlieir political interest doubtless promoted its spread* Hellenism 
came to be appreciated as the initiation into a higher typo of life, 
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but it ’(vas for the Near Easterner by and a personal decision 
whether or not, or to what e-xtent, to identify himself with the 
Western patterns oi thought and behavioT* that through their very 
diffusion and through the intense participation of Orientaia in 
their development would become less and less of a foreign and in¬ 
truding force. The culture-Grcek of the period, wlio adopted a 
Greek name along with, or in Uou of, his native name, who if he 
remained bilingual at all w ould use Greek for his public utterances, 
who, in short, tended rather painiessly to become a member in 
good standing of tlie supreme ei^dliaation of ids day—this culture- 
Greek did not have any conflict of loyalties to resolve ; he did uot 
have to play to two antagonistic galleries at tlio same time and to 
apologize to himself and to his environment for allowing himself 
to be captivated by the best bis period bad to offer. Only paduaily 
and, what is more important, only in certain regions did a self- 
cojiscious national feeling rise to animate the native popnlation+ 
And in the (now Arabic) key lanfls of the Kear Eiast this feeling 
expressed itself in Greek, and, characteristically, almost exclusively 
on the cjultural level, w hile the local political life remained for cen¬ 
turies submerged in the univcrgalism of the Homan Empire. The 
one people among whom the conflict between the Hellenizens and 
the nationalists took a form comparable to the conflict besetting 
the modem ilusiim w orld were the Jowts; and it w $a precisely tlie 
“modern" mixture of political and cultural self “consciousness, tiie 
conviction that cultural identity Tequineti political safeguards, w^Iiich 
precipitated the domestic struggles again-st the Westernizing upper 
strata and, ultimately, a series of desperate wars against the polit- 
ical representatives of Western civilisation.* 

Abandonment of Islam, not in the form of a more or less com- 
plete seculurisation of Muslim life, but rather in that of its merging 
into a universal religious movement, appears to he the unspoken 
liopo or cKpcctatinn wliicli Tojmbee nourishes, on the basis of hia 
analysts of cultural borrowing nnd its consequences for the bor- 
row'cr. There in little in w'hat a detached observer of Islam can per¬ 
ceive today that w'ould bear out Toynbee's view of dc-Islamiznfion 
as the uhimalesolution of flie acculturation problems of the Muslim 
worhL Quite apart from tlie fact that the notiou of a complete 
and Onesided aecult unat-ion to tlie West of the Islamic cultural area 
could not in anj' case be rea.sonably entertained, it w^ould soem 
that the problem of such acculturation needs to be approached from 
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a point of departure that is very different from that chosen by 
Toynbee. 

For the purpose of this investigationj culture may be described 
as a ^'closed" system of questions and ong^'erg concerning tlic uni- 
vme and man’s behavior in it ivhich ha$ been accepted as authori¬ 
tative by a human society, A scale of values decides the relative 
position and importance of the individual ^^questiens and answers.” 
In other words, it is a value iudgment that will convey coherence to, 
and regulate interaction of^ the various "answers" which are ac¬ 
cepted by the particular culture and by whidi the lives of individuat 
and group are lived. To describe culture as a “dosed" system does 
not, of coursej, imply limitation in number of admissible questions; 
the term merely suggests that these questions reach out into every 
section of the universe which, at any given moment, is relevant to 
the experience of the community. By the saruo token, the answers, 
especially those that appear as rules of conduct, will have to cover 
virtually every contingency arising in the Lfe of the community. 

As the experience of the community changes^ the power to formu¬ 
late and answer new questions in terms of the traditional values 
and the decisions previously arrived at will indicate a culture’s 
ability to continue. Once internal or external experience creates 
intellectual^ enrotionab or organizational needs that cannot be met 
by the insights or hypotheses evolved within the particular closed 
system, this Bystem, its basic values as well as its doctrinal and 
ethical solutions, will command less and less unquestioning ad¬ 
herence. The door will be opened for its transfannation, or even 
displacement. 

On the one hand religion, or more exactly a new or radically re¬ 
formed religion, and on the other the forceful encounter wdth an 
alien civilization that is, how^ever reluctantly, recognized as superior 
in certain essential respects ate likely to prove the moat potent 
motive forces in the transformation of culture, as they are apt to 
revise and even to replace the basic value judgments, the Ordnungs- 
pnimp of the cultural system, more thoroughly than any other 
set of newly introduced ideas whose scope will be ex pTqfe&&o Uinited 
to restricted fields such as economics or the art of politics. In addi¬ 
tion to changing the basic values of the cultural system the new re¬ 
ligion will (a) introduce, or admit as legitimate, new questions, for 
■which appropriate answers will be offered; and (if) suggest new 
answers to old questions, or kgitimiBC answers that seemed dis- 
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riiptmg or otherwise in acceptable Tiicthin the aupersedetJ system. 
Vie^ved in tiiiw matrner, "'transformation of culhirc” is but a special 
case of the phciiomcnon of ‘"influenced' For ixifluenco is noted when 
(a) a solution to a (cultural) problem, (if) a problem, or (c) both, 
are introduced from outside info a system to which problem and/or 
solution arc not germane. Foreign influence does not, of course, 
necessarily includCf but is apt to provoke or speed, that change in 
basic valuei! which is transfonnationd 

it would seem that an internal movement such as the (re)birth 
of a religion iu the culture area is an even more potent stimulus to 
rcorganiiatioii of the total Hfe^pattern of this community than the 
encounter tjf cii'ilizrLtlons can be, no matter how overwhelming the 
superiority, iiixagLued or real, of the impinging culture and no mnt^ 
ter liow anxious the partner to adjust in every possible regard. 
As Is-lam is in no danger of becoming physically extinct owing to 
the inij):ict of the West, it would seem that its assimilation of West¬ 
ern elentents wih remain cori fined to such as may migrate “from 
people to people, thanks to the use of technological, practical and 
applied arts and methods/* The Westernization potential of the 
Muslim w^orld dearly includes “a higher rationalization of thought 
and the co-ordination of economy, technique, and the State,'* but 
it is not likely to include ‘"the underlying principles as embodied 
in religion, pliiloscphy, art Or rational scientifie theory/In brief, 
Islam Ls not likely to lose itself in Western civilisation to the extinc¬ 
tion of its ow'u “personality," even though it may use the foreign 
stimulus ns a lever for its own revitalization. 

The assinirilation into Islam of European nationalism and the 
almost csclupivm preoccupation with making the most effective 
political u.se of this new force will, one is almost moved to say ua- 
fortunatcly, contribute to maintaining rather than trangeeading 
the anticipated limitations of acculturation. Is it not sadly signifi¬ 
cant in ll>is context that Muslim cultural sclf-consciousness has 
as yet in no \^'ay caught up with Muslim political emancipation? 
that the mo<]ern Muslim contribution to humane scliolarslrip has 
not hern on the liigluvf level of relevance? that the important stud- 
icM on the great .Muslim tliinkcrs, on the great collective achieve¬ 
ments of Islam sue]] as theology' or Mteraturcj are almost without 
exception tiAvccI to Western scholars? Historical research along 
Western ineihods has been accepted in theory; actually, the gap 
between the ailoption of a program and the appropriate adjustment 
of traditional values and teeJiniques and the implementation of the 
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label- called for by the new values b very considerable^ and one 
would go amiGS yvGTQ one to expect ajiy sudden changes. 

It may w'cll be true that what Iskm needs at the raoinent is not 
a historiography devoted to tracing the interplay of causes and 
effects but rather a metaphysics to justify its existence and to en¬ 
courage its pi-ogress in a Westernised worlds* But as the ilnslim 
world becomes more assured of its re\dved strengtii and more cer¬ 
tain of its position in the comity of nationsj a less directly purpoae^ 
ful mode of introspection will have to be developed if its results 
are to be meaningful beyond the place and time to which they owe 
their origiuK If we leave aside the peculiar requirements of historical 
science which make it especially vulnerable to the lag in attitudinal 
adjustment, it must be conceded in general that from the point of 
view of the conservative MusUm this very slowness of attitudinal 
transformation provides a definite safeguard against a precipitate 
abandonment of such essential traita of hie civilization which need 
not or should not be given up liglitly. In other wordsj the attitudi- 
nnl lag—although it will on occasion vitiate the aucemful applica¬ 
tion of a highly desirable borrowing—constitutes a powerful and 
valuable inner defensCj a breakwater as it w-ere to diminish the im¬ 
pact on society of alien contributions that have already been ad¬ 
mitted on the ideological and institutional levels. 

Hesitation and even deliberate backwardness must be appreci¬ 
ated as subconscious devices for self-preservation, which should not 
be completely discarded before the new values and the old aspira¬ 
tions have been more convincingly attuned to each other. But this 
relating of the new values to the central experience and therewith 
to the central aspiration of the traditional culture is bound to be 
slow% and it is bound to be carried out hesitatingly and^ in the begin¬ 
ning at least, to be done inconsistently and perhaps superficially. 
That a Westernised state structure calls for a Westernized his¬ 
toriography—an insight of this order is more readily accepted than 
implemented. For the attitudes that govern our behavior are less 
easily revised thau are the institutions which do so outw-ardly and 
the ideas which we would believe ourselves to be governed by. 
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^tion. The foJlowiriK relcncnxjes ara to aervo merely aa [w&ibte poijili of dapartuie 
for closer study : R Ulachfire, Le Preiam Jc AToAofjari {Paris, JMS). pp, fli-S and 
JiO; H.-C. PuficEif I* ManvMismt (Faria, asp, pp. *3, 5B, ai-itS and Z4l ■ A. 

Jeffoo'H 5"Ae pj Scrtpfridre (fiew York. Ift52), pp. S3-34j ami Uw *rtic3B hi' 1. 

Goldziher. Zatsehrifi dtf dtuiKfun X^LX^ (Ifi'ja), 34T ff, 

H. S. Xyberg, Fom-dinrigen tibcj den >rari:chHiuiuua, Zfilvdtrifi fiir dii m/iUifamentiieiLt 
Wustnjxhaftt XXX. IV (1935), 70-fll, has diucussed (ha existence of ifaoichacan DorH’ 
munilies among Arab groups ^th befon; and after laLam (al pp. KJ and 7J rcopecticdy; 
for tJie ^jan[c]taea|f^ of Arabic- lalaroic !sanl;grouiid rf. atso NyberE’s atudy, Ori^ntaiia- 
fiuAs lAltKtiur^iun^, 1^311, („‘5ee p, a]. 

(ii) Cf. atoo the probEema discLijBed in Tauhldra ed. H, as-Sandubl 

i the tojnca o[ tlic iji th^ B-i^TiMfiinihr ^pieodc of the 

A'duia, trans. A, G. and li. W, Wamrr (Lendon. Ifl0$-2S|, VN, 237 ff.j (lie list of the 
pnnCL|>al questions solved by it u-hivEi ih* so-called o/ Arisiaiit oontsina (ed, 

Fh JJjetcriei. LeiTratj;, 1SS2. pj!, 171-30) may aJmi be conaDderpd wIkh (ha shifting 
intcrosb) of intellecLuaJ drelcs arc examined. The Opinions of tlte ;n habitants of 
Fttrilbie (d. ftH)) virtuoua eily. j.t the range of intCrtSCs expected of them, also bears 
on tltu subject ■ cf. AiTdbdifii M ai-wtodlKa (Cairo, 13CS/]ftt3), pp. 102-1(13^ 

and Kii^b aa-ai^tA (Hvderabad, IJUfl), p. fin. Revealing Is also the List 

of tHnlroveraial Li tenary toidt-s in Jihia, A‘tf,iifr (Cairo, I325/ltW[7j, Vlf^ 5-20. 

(liJcc p, 30.] 

(iii) ^Abdfiirabtniin HadaK-i, Fvntfs ffraecae doalnnafnm- politicaritfii 

(CairOi Inirnduetiun. pp. 5-7, disvuises the cnrdlict ivJtliin tlie iAj[<«4-iyyH of 

the Iranian and ttie Hollenising wirvgs: Penaiaji thought pcedominatea in politiciJ 
theory of tbc eighth and niiLtli Cmlurips i ca. SKjO an attempt Ewgina to eountiCftOt tins 
influejKD by the publiiaation cf urilLngi Budi an Hadawi's volume present* ; for this 
nrf. also tJic paaeaga in the text part of the boo|i, |ip, 3-f. [iilee p. -fO.] 

(iv) SEmilar landatiOnji have been beatowed on Clirtstian prineca as welt. In ft sermun. 

li'ather KerrauJt eoiiL]?4red Louis XfV to Cod and (ho iJEWiphin to Jesue.Christ; cf. D. 
Ogg, in Ihj; SercntiSTilk Ctiiturif (Loitidon, IftlS), pp. 3]a-l7, p. 5l,j 

(v) The grftnuiiHrian al-Mdiint (J. probftMy ra. dbS) rejected an offer of a hundred 

ddftrij' madv him by a Jew for teaehitig him tlir Kijab of JilbawaiJi bofauSc of reJigioua 
ftfnijdfs ; id, ViHjul. /r.^Arjd iii.arf^^, ch. 3. P, S. MaTgo-iiouth {London, 1923-31), II, 582, 
aa (i;(io(«l hy 11. HelUieLni, fhV dts Jbfl t f.’nf-JfarruEdJtf 

[lionn a/Kli., J9(17; typciicriptl, p. id. Corprapondiiigly, there esists din obUgation 
for every Mualijii to know -Amhii.;; ef., r.g.. >IubstnrLi^ Haaim.l Hi^Ju, ft^^Fr J/osdr 
(t^iro, liMfi-H), V, 114-lih, piHl J. ilomirr, Le f'outh'rfliJij'trj rtsiani^Mf da Afan/itr 
(FariiK lU5f), ji. fl. 2, For the phiIcreoplicr al-Kindt (d, 673-), rni the other liand, 
the ClJtnral community eoititidea with tlic cuiDtriunity of language i be ptofesses to 
labor for the oA( (isdui-Jidj tha |ioople of our tongue, legudlee* of dcnoininatianal 
differences t cf. F. Rosetitljal, al.KindT and Pbchiiny, Sfudi f/ritsifaliniri in ojuwe dt 
fJioTiyfci Ltri fMln Vida (Rome, llhlrt), f], 43fl-d5fl, at p. 445. [.Sea p. ,'b3.J 

(vi) The eigliLhrteniiir'y jiooti .Ahii '1-liindI fiJiilih b. M islalq addfii, a NiitWfai» 

ad-dantaiaitt, fails to attain (he fume his gifts aould deserve because of bis rejtiotcriDBa 
froin tlia ij'lfflf he lived in nijiatiin and y urjlt^n-^, hiR adrlieticn to wine and 

women, aiul Lii* la^.ik of tit'ligi(mi al - IsfaluLnl, A'jVoIj of ripASHf, XXI, cd. R. llrtinnow 
(Uiden, IttHH), p, 2772 a. [rice p, 54,J 
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jvil) Ai Uir iwejjLion of tJic ft! (-lie oalLpli al-Qi^ini (a.d. lOSl-lJi, tha ^mdjar 

ji Buzhts tif SillUJn MaslLict, AU^^nu'id'jj ph-M a. speech in, J^rsian, tra-AfH; 

wlien iho dfmurtrtlts sent by the nrlipli ]tad UJtil tiead befoBS the xS'ultsn ha eoDimantia; 
"‘Resid A (mnstlndrtn, wi tJwv mil lio ctearly icrtderafood by aH-” Tlieneiipon s version 
is ir-ivi Out, I'f- 13aihaq[ {d. 1077), ed. -S. (r^heran, ff.}, 

!, aiJv. ti-i^ [acc]7.54-] 

Tvlip) For the dceliic of tlK krjaw3ed|^ of Arabic in Iran {and its Eadtem 

parts) cf, B- Spnlern 5iiccii(wjit, VEU {105"]^ Sj 4. [lieB p. 

fix) L'nder AybaJt {12SD-57) AtmliiOt nnn-Turk. aJnAs'ad HliaraE ad-lHii b. VFabSb 
AUikh a natiiieof Asyfd. Ihrt'aWc'. both a general and a viiiar i cf. 'EV'ahrda, 

Ji’F jffif dJ-NNw'o^fl (tl^airu, IflSOj, 3 DO- [t5et p-174-] 

iJt) Tlie aHaF/j aptt-fh»r/iih rcpTwmt an inlerfsting CKAmple of portieipation 
under tlic AyyObida of a luvn-I^rhii^K fanrilj in ijOvenmciif, even, Uio oonditct of 
and of the inU-rloekbip of relipjoue edintai^p, netEvitirS and pobtioAt involve¬ 
ment; cE. H. h- Gotte^balkn Die Aiit^d ^ij; ai^-4rEyu\) [Badu ^luuai^'iya]. Wiznir 
Zeifsfhriji fur <?»> ^irjkie dtf Br^tNla7\dts^ Llll/l-i (i'Q5fli)K ST-St. [!?(» p^ &4.J 

Eyi) Hue (tireetimw Oib 3 mw to become a poet whirh KaEkAb'ia b. Iiikandar, in l(kS2r 
ineotrporated tn bis itlr F. 1-evy I'Londoo, 10511, pp. IDif-llO ; tianBlated 

by the aaine under tJie title A ^lir/arfvr Fri\tffa ll-ondan, 10J]), pp. 1B2-S5, are in- 
•lured bj' thasanic Dutloukoii lltenture, |l 5^] 

IxieI TIw Bensfi that {rtoatbeml Trulia oonatiditea a clifTereiit ctiltiirc area fs clearly 
notirniabk in ^.ALdarrazzjlri Aa-^janiarqflndis cl'iiort on his fUWsicui tbero EU^Hif 
vi'1ek4i fomka jiarl of his J^lada* nn-ivi'dain; a imrtial translittiiH: niE thr' |ia.‘*i;S' bi iik- 
oludjfd ilk Ar J. -Arltem-. rfuwintrf i'rr-'Hir? ti'tmrfare (lifirtihm, IJllW], pp, 3S^-tl4, {Jsjo 
p. as.j 

(xitL) Ulo fact tbat enltuTaL ident ilica tion dcpinid^, to a mtain extent, on the 
pereonat derision fpf t|ie anliject Fias aliko boen rcatl^L’d by H. Alarrujir, Dr (fi rOromf'WaH: 
hi^oTtqnt (Faiia, libVhk. p. 212. fC.'f. p., 20, the diueiiMion of tJac pos«biliiy of 

making CJkinoSe ur .Arab bitilory iiieaikirvefnl lo Ibe GoetdentaL) 7d.]l 

(klt> The frame conbinatiOn of a Iwlief iu Hit prti^srtfci of sciciatific kiio«'tcdge and 
the etbiea] value of llu^ jiunuLt of tiki# knontcduc ailiniaCtK a passepe lit Plntan^b's 
Qw(tf*iif>n(A esuni'iF'kEjh vi'lkit'h ia quoted lij' F. J, Diilgrr, Hh Svnnt eftr fTVrfofrft'jlcft 
Miuf JeiT yrAjftjrrf lyiiuufrter i.VV'., IHISI, pp. viiE-ix. [Aoc p. 7^,] 

(xv) Aa a Aampfe of Other vlS 4 s| flealEocs of the eontenla of the Booh the view of 
Abu ^Uljaid id. SSSj may lie metltioued affording to wbidl the Ko«n offers ten t.y|)esi 
rij material. ‘o^An-ro n^rttf; tf. TAEtljidl, of-fttAfi'iV teo:’rf.dqAiJi>i> (Oiro^ 1373-1053), 
p[ii 13tJ“3], ISc#p.y3.J 

(xvi) The idea ^if "I'anTiuron'’ E* inhtnfnt in the ondcr Qi the advoiaory, Cf., c.g., 

St, .Aiipustitw, Serrnoaraad plelieni; ISnarritio in LXf, Fatriii<i^ui Luting XXXvr^ 
733, tht <ionf«)ii1atioji o£ Jlahyton Oiid Jerusalem w|ic-Jie Hobylorv is ekiJained ea Big. 
jilfyitig “<Hmfiuiou" and Jenutalnit, tlie city of pcsc'C- TEio pUHOge in dbojRaed by 
K.'ToiiruiiT, fA:‘« '‘deus eibJa” dans la Jiit^mturv chrdtickknci, ^/irufeji, CXXHl (3910), 
ffrift. p. UtO-I 

(Kviki tlki tlkC cfhOffjjl oJ tlio Aiiifnnv niE ^(i.yjie*rk/ and tbf eritii’JMFii dirTM^tenl against 
it if. M. Malnii, litn of Hinittrif {Landort, 11157), pfk 09 and Jt^- 

](i7. ji. 12;!. J 

ttviii) IvviiIfun-H.^ iiEi |lll^ pHJsItiHJn of hujic iik the Mu*lini nyatem oE si'iLTiecs hjw botn 
enslJei-tt^i tiy .4. S. I'rilion, ,lf*rOTj’(i (£^'ehu .I/naJ/dh AVa<iiiEi'oji I'a tkt .Hiddif Agtf tLoutfoo, 
I[lj7j, pji. l7Lk-72. tSrs‘ IJh] 

(yis,( Siniilrtp ia the spiry hdtl liy Tanu^ti (d. fdH), Xr-rAroffr airtnuMifam, tHUIfl- 
n. A. Margoliouth. f-vAu^n'r rMiinrr, V ilUJil), 171 (ito. 2>, in u-Jkich, under tlie inipact 
of a dn^ni, a pnan Itvi™ up Clah-nV .imtnttt*/ as an irretij'ions book. For tlie concept of 
tJje ‘'UHffiiJ" si’ietHseJi, (he aKitudo of tlko iiiyalh^ to rntioikal voreiis intuitive kiio#t^ge, 
and the nUkfrhjTjpnnini nf these ideas in tuniia of tJie retreneJktneiit of the Cstltuml 
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Ij&riijon, cf. Iho dia.pt*iB af H. RLtttf &nd F. Mdcr in tL JSmewdtv^ and (1. B- vofi 
Gru isabauni (ede.), f'ifflaMctaiii/ H dif fin cultanl ifand Chiflaift dt Tlelam iPariB J.9S7] 
pp. ]fl7-«3 and (See \k 125 J 

(is) For ihe stmolure o( Uic letaniic town in. the Wert cf. E. iWvL.Fro^TMi^, 
Cmfirritct* i^r vtnfwbnaNf jCaint, ifil:!), M.])r che. 5 and fl; L. ToftCS JlnJbfia 

iiaL, Enttitt^nhiJtttmnfdfiwriianimm fn li'Apajta [Madridn 1954], ch, 1oamaitnu 
oontHbutiOnS of Totreij JJaLIMw in fff-vlTiddiu; and Lo Touimeau, fc Priy- 

ieetoral (Caanlflanca, [Sec p. Ifl?}. 

fxjitf f'or ihe snrvivaS of f^ild [ife in nonttmporaiy Tetuin cf. W, HfcnerlbKh, 
Paa Ziinft- und Markltveaon ujid seine VerwjiltTjrE ten heutf^ TeUian, Die (FaU dts 
liiams, n.a, JV (ISIM), 76-IS,"]. [See p, 137,] 

(xxii) Tho atotaaplteie in the 1-iVlitlonAE ruilicui. of the lower hOilrgcOtic of a Muslliu 
town hon tieen wetE d^ribed l:y Altrlcd Scfrioui {bom ea, 1613], La ioffed tHeneiWea 
{Paris, ]Slo4: written in HW2(, wlii<di rcDocta Iba author’s childhood in hie native city 
of Ftt [iseft fk, I S&-] 

{s.'tiii} Tauf^idi, Bwfd’ir, p, I2BL5 -is, quotaa the praise bestOwod by an unnamed 
Bedouin On Hlc jVirhad, tlio main plaza of Uaera aa a eentor of Ocna And the pLaca of 
encauntar of Arabs of all backErounda [See p. 139.] 

{^xiv) Tlie motif of the aouE’a noetalgia white El is confined to tie body ia ever aod 
a^sin taken up bj' poetry; a lees-known example from the wort of fiul^ Uwsia {i 
1376) ia tTMiaEated in Arberry, fiaasifisf P^'mi Lttcsnotnnf, pu 1^1, [See p. IfliJ 

(xxv) Farid ad>f)En ^Af.pr [dn 1236], llShl-ESma, ed. H, Ritter (Xeipzig; 1^0] 
p. uh 4 elcmenta of iho ir^uau IltMejita^e for the illuetration. of ^£c ideae^ 

cf. Fr Meier, XXI El {i^SSJl, Ifth. [Sea p. 131.] 

{uvi) On the Other hand, the aenartLvity was great for the moral dan^r which 
the histoiian incurred by endorsing reports and pronoundn^ judjppmnta whkb might 
ha falsa £ Tiitton, op. erf., p. 76, suniniaTiBee convanianEly the opinion on this tc^c 
of TAj ad-Dln aa-Subki (d. J376), whose idew can be Eakeoi sa typdeah [Sw p, ISS.] 

(xiTTii) On the problem of the djet'eloputmt of Fmian meters cf. farther A. Chrja^ 
tensen, Lt9 Quiet des roit cfoh^ itt Iradiiiojv^ dt Flran ardiqxte (Phrii, 1636], pp, 46-l!i>6r 
[See p. JS4.] 
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Words iv}iich iftlh syponyms too Frequently are ciipUttd fraio ttiia 

inddiCj Htich M ffiJrfj KoTQTif JifM^ninrnadi 4iM^ *r Ptrrivn or ifonian, iJtijJi*], 

WetUrny Htilenisiic or Grak^ Christian. 


pWofl, 13S (n. 7) 

Atjbaaid, ft, 10, 10,13. 27, 34,30 45 1, 

32, 65. ICVe, 125, 144, 151, 239 (f, 
^Abbfi^yys, 145 
oWiW, 167 (p. 16) 

<Ab6»l<Mli Al £u<tld, 216; *ci oiio IhiJ 
'AbdekHanitd. 211 

<Abd*l!4h 4Alt nl-QMmt; t«e Q^ml 
*AbdoJldb ^Ffirii'Atdd ul^BAyAnl, ]5£ (p. 
33} 

^AbdtJqAhir 24 (n. 4); oTj'o 

JurJ4.pl 

fAbdtrrabmAa HI, 145 
tAbdarrAtjq, <A]1, 108^200 
^AbdsMftJAio, 124/5 (n. 39} 
al-^AbcU, 50 fP. 35) 
lAbduh; jiH Mu^MiiDidnd ^Abduh 
Abel, 34 

Abr^bPin, 2, 93 (n, 17), 111 
CAbs; 60 (B. 23) 

Abft ^AbdftllAh Mu?jAinmad b. A}^ipad b. 

^Aud, L23 (□. 14} 

Abo ^All It-TAnO!^!; TanObE 
Abo Bskr BJ-QOraist, J74 
AbO B»kr Ar-j^4tE; ate flAil 
AbO DubJ, 106 
AbO Dotal al-(Ij]l, 36, 42 
Abo ^JiyyAu [kt-TiMl^tdt, 27; eh also 
Tau^ldl 

Abo 'J-«A14> il-Mttfprrf, 41, 63 (a. 09), 
73 (B. 3}, 32 Cn. 3} 

Abo 'l-£At4biya, 61 <n. 40), 103 
AbO Nagr &B'Sarr&j, 9 
Abo Kuw4a, 35, 103, 214 
Abo Tammini, 34, 3S, 37, 43, 47, 55 C^. 
100), 125 (n. 401 

AbO Sa(fd h, abl 'U0aip, 166 (n. 11) 
AbO SbukOr ot BaHj, 179 
AbOTftUSi, 139 lu, II) 

AbO YOailf, 125 (n. 40) 

AbO Zftid fif SarOj^ ItR’S 
AcbABiPciiiJB, l8l [ti. 6}, 24l 
adab, 43 F., 56 (an. 06, 106}, 66 (p. llO), 
1D4 

Adam, 2, 63, 102, 1S2 (□. 24) 
edit, pi. udafid>, 47, 66 ID- 106), l2l 
'acfl, 35 

(Adud ad-Daula, 156 (a. 35) 

A^aan, 154, 209 
Aenetd, 177 
Rj-Af^bAtit, IST er,, 232 


Alrica, 6; EH alto Nartb AlricA 
akAfablEi, 42 
Aghlabid, 145 
o^ora, 14$ 

ajtrarnmot, 137 (pl 4), I36 (□. 4}, 152 
aAMr, 61 
151 
SI 

pt^iinita ifa'F-jQffldlQ, 130; Hi aUt 

Sun&ite 

oAM ^dltn, 96 (n. 26); eh olro BA^iPiyya 

Afimiid, 69 

A^mad b. Ab| Du^Od, 36 
Al)P]id l>. JJanbal, l25 <n. 40) 

AbrjEnan, 171 t- 
81 

al-QiidHt al-HamadOnlj 122 (n, 9) 
(A’ieba, 105 
19 

'[y'ftflj, 32, 35 
<(yi5, 123 [P. 18} 

AlacuLltf^ 156 (□. 21) 

AlppplPeft, 40 

Aleppo, 44, 54 CuP- 39, 90), 123 (Pr 17}. 
149, 151. 136 

Alexaoder, 72, 160, :60, 172, 180, 200, 
241 

AFtmrkffl" i2{?iKflJMc, 130 
AteKafldri*. 124 (n. 36}, 149, 219 
<Alt, 10 try 41, 145, IBS, 192, 222 
<Atl tAbdfttrdilCL, 198-300 
<Alt b. fil^ftbJP, 33. 37, 65 (h. 99) 
fAU b, Md. al-<ALftwt al-KOfl al'Uitn- 
ipAtiI, 60 (p. 25) 

^Attds, 46, 161 

134; BSP also 
117 

93 {cin 28) 

^Almawl, 20 
AlntPravtdB, 144 
famai, 15, 111 

Aiaec^r Ali, Sayyid, 191, 193, 232 

AmertCEh 206,2l7; ar* flito Uaitad StttM 

Aaericap, 130,206,2l3 

pkAmth, M (u. 40) 

amln, 37 

amir, 64 f-Q. 69) 

AmJr Shalitb AralAn, 233 (P, 50) 
ol-nflinr 127, 137 ( hp - 2, 3)^ 

162 

AndaluHta, 34 

ApdTVPicua Ibc Second, 40, 53 (n. AE) 
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Artglo-Egj'ptian, 208 
Artglo-rEldictn, 7i/C 
AnnaJj <tf §Alt„ 103 
Annals of 13 

AnaiAiiiriioFi eif jiAel Cnitdjm e/ Plri- 
Itlamic Lilsrajurs, 30^ 

AnKlD:iiai3, 

JVo^ 04 

an/^rrojptfi 162 

AnUcch, UOp 160 ^n. 21) 

AmlshirivOii, 30 
^Ipok<!lypwis^ 100 
apotd(Qrinai>, 173 
ApolloaiuH oi TySJia^ 20 
iAqit, 111 

tog(, 124 (n. 30)^209-11 
taqii, IIG f. 

ATKb Acadoni^', 200 
^anibl a^riiAf 4? 

Arabia, LG. 20^ 31 1., 59^61.142,163, 234 
Arabian, 13, 50 {ac. 23j 36)3 60, 142 
AtoAioA 04, 67 

Aiabiana, 13, 3&. 50. 60, 96 f,, 174 
^ara^'V^a, 63, 203 

AtabiiatEOG. 43, 63 (□. 74j, 70 (n. 7) 
ArabjM, 14 
Arab^bad, 14, 58, 65 
tATdfft. 41 

Ardulitr, 61 {n. 36) 

(Arib, 50 34) 

(dnf. 167 <Q. 16) 

Amlotelian, 14, 116 f., 161 
ArislaLelLoitLaTn, 24 

Arialotle, no 1., 124 (n. HR}, 123, 1E3 
(n. 20), 212. 232 (n. 13) 

ATMcid, 171, 179. 161 (a, 5}, 164 43) 

Arla;(6}i6r-t PAfiftvAn, 177 

Asadr the Younger, 160 

al-A^amm, 137 {Hr 3) 

oaOdfr an^nufdl, 66 

at-Aob^ail, 61, 192 

AEb^anam, 06 

Aab^ant«, 71, £6 

Ahsl, is, 21, 5S, 65, 72, 202. 235 (n. 13S) 
A flint ic, 241 

ad'HIn, 54 {n. 60) 

.4jrdr a!‘iaiAfh^, 29 [p, i) 

Al-As^od, i50 tit. 24 ) 

AUtiirk, ^fufltllfel KemB.!, 223 

AtEiJiniifltufl, Ifl'i (Pl 2) 

Atiyah, Edwani, 235 
Allarttie, 20 
rtl-'AttfiM, 3C r. 

(Auf h. 35, 40 (it. ^) 

Augufltiot, 00, 129 1., 137 (a. 2), HO (O- 

22), 162 

Augufllinian, ]2l 

^Aun b. Md. al'Kindl, 50 (n. 34) 

Aaqt^, MiDEHtry of. 


Auil<l. 130 £ti. 5) 

Avarrbaes, 55 (n. lOb) 

AVigala, 1^ (d. 2) 

Aveelan, 134 (n, 42) 

ATleenna, 24, llT, 124 (□, 27) 

AjfdJvdr-i ZartrAn, 170; «e aCso Slanfir 
Book 

ayj/Am, 107 
Ayyflbidfl, 26 

a]-Aibar, lOSf., 212, 230 (tld. 129, 730) 

B4bak, 43 
Babel, 36 
BabylqD, 144 
BabyldiiEa, 46 
30 

Bad]t ab-Zam^n al-HamadAdlj 706 
Badr, 43, 54 (n, 66) 

Baghdad, 6, 16,27,37, 41. 47,54 fn. 79), 
SS (n. 97), lOO (rt. lO), 125 [n. 30), 13& 
(a. 19), 144^6, 15S. 155, 173 
BAhafln&, M (n. 90) 

Bahrira Obr, 134 (n. 36) 

JmlA^ka, 176 
Bal^&iat, 174 
BnikanH, 72 
Bulucbi, 5C £n. 116) 

BalOe, ^ (it- 116] 

Baafl £Ab(, 50 {n. 23) 

Danfl HarAai, 153 (a. 36) 

BanO Jftbtt^ar, 79 (n. l4) 
al-B6qLUilat, 71, El. 06 
B6rbad, 17S 
32 

nJ'Barmatt, ^Did, 35 
Baraa£[d, 14l, 155 £n. 2> 

Banbold, 7V.. 161 (Q. 5) 

Bajibaltir b. Burd^ 211 
746 
35 

B^SE■t, 25,40 (n. 29), 55 £n. 94), lOE, 15fi 
(n, 3S) 

Ba^tiao, 40 (n. 3) 

BA (7 DiyyA 7E3> 236; see aLao qAM bd)tn, 
03 

BfttTii. BiBh&p ai, 64 (a. 6I) 

Bftwandl, 42 

al-BayAnI, (Abdatidb Mar^Arld, 15S (n, 
33) 

^flr, H6 

UBdouin, IS, 31 f., 35, 5B (n 113), 56 f., 
65, 75 f.. 107, 142 1-, 155, 201 t-, 206 
Ball, R., 29 (r. 2) 

auetwt-f 129 

AflEIffin lUflliiiTi, 120 

BeDv^ntHle, E., I6I (tl. 5) 

Berber, 17, 40, 51), 205 
Bcreanl CbartrM, 70 £a. I 6 ) 
btrUny 146 
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Bdrdintj 5L (n. 36)j S3 fn. 7?)^ S7 ^u, 
ISSU 

BibEBj l£2 (n. 24)^ ztt aita New Teata^ 
mBntj Old TeeUm^nt 
Biblical, 13, 122 (n. JS}, 174 
bida.i, 104 
iSlTdvnf, 4S, ISO 
Bci^, 52 fn. 61) 
fil-Btr6n|; sei E^dtl 
BEack Stdne, 33 
Boitii£:j A., 230 
Boot iff RalfTSt 170 
Book 0 ^ JIhe Chi^s of Saki^da^ 170 
Book of ihs ltfi£crsy 33, 153 
Brah maniBin, 1^ 

Bnliah, 130 

Bnin at Quarfurt^ 125 

BniaBcbvLE. Rr, 153 tn, 34) 

Buban,21 
Buhturt, 40 
Bu^ara, 57 (n. 122) 

BiuBdabialin, 171 f., 175 
Buaht, 33 

ByaantiDe, 12 f„ 3D (n, 17), 35, 40, 48> 
51 (n, 49), 53 (n. 77), 50 {a. Il7), 57 
Cn, 121), 58, 130 f,, 1.44,14G, 1*9, 150, 
172,180, las Cb. 35), 2i0, 214, 2W 
ByiadCilldl, 48, 56 (a. 117)^see Cact^ 
fltantidciplc 

UEb, 34 

Cairo, J7, 61, 13& (b. 19), 144, 157 (b. 

29), 200 
CfilTiB, 7 
OmOoa, 168, 170 

Canaci Lavr, 7 i., 10 tn, 44,113 f., 122 fn. 
ll), 137, 138 f., 132-34, 142, 15L, lOg 
f,, ^4, 207, 217;; uCao Law, Sacred) 
bActI^ 

Canon Lawycia, 7,25,153) KQ a)oo 

eardo, 145 

Cariyia, 204 

Carra de Vaux, 202 

Caspian Sea, 170 

CMeibb, John, 162 

CAlhedral MoBquc^ 146; em also jdinit 
Cfltbnlic, 131, 138 {d, 7), 201 
CatbolfcLBm, 280; ta also Rnman, 
ghvTcti 

Oea(ra) Aaia, 53 
Central Europe, 72 
ChnSdaeabs, 125 (a. 43) 

Chanson do JEeJbrtd, 178, 180,183 (a. 36) 
cAan«ana de gtate, 177 I. 
cAxtrtamo, 162 

Cbclkho, 201 

China, 45, 55 (a. 113), 2lt>, 218 
Chiaeae, 146, 206 
dcero, 175 


CErcAASiad, 50, ]23 
OdiJc df Juatintan, £04 
to^ inirare, 120 
RjdEinuiiu dpiniff, 70 
coTtcdii, 19 

Canatantine tha Creat, 130 (b. 10) 
CodsLantinopJe, 40, 150: tee sUo By- 
ibalium 
Copt, 62 
Coptic, £0 

Corhib, Hn 93 fn, 28) 

Cordova, 17, 75j 79, 145, 15E, 158 (a. 40) 

CMtttfpoJtj, 129 

ceeaiis iff nihilo, 99, I2l 

ondo ^Nt'a otH-tirdum, 87 

Crusader!, Cl, 72 

CruBadeu, 38, 48, 69, IBS, 177, 133 (n. 

271,234 (n. 101> 

Ctesipbon, 38 
cuTioaiftt!, 19 

Curtius, E. R., 178, 183 (nn. £7, 30) 
Cytvits, 183 (b. 33) 

1^9 (d. 9); set also S^nhik 
DAIjIb, bo fn, 23) 

Dajj4I, 80 (n. 30) 

Daldfil al-haiedij 91 
DalOMl al-dfjOt, 30 (□. 4) 
dalV, 83 

Damaacus, 48, 140, 151,158 (d- 21), t57 
(n. 24), SOO 

ad^dahr, 78 (n, 8) 

Daniel, Book ol, 132 
DaqEql, 179 f, 

ddr ol-IsldBi, 34, 37,30, 44, 43, 129, 133. 

14G, 154 
DArib, 170 

DMua, 171, 180, 131 (p. 5) 
jidS/KJdnd, 40 {br 20) 

DA>8d, 93 Cn. 17) 

nmd b. ^ru^ebbi^al-BAfri, 16C (n. 13) 
daitla, 37, 197 

De ComfosiUont Sfedicairufnionim aecun- 
duiR ^nerdj 124 (a^ 38) 
dfcaniaFiua, 148 
Datoe, 24 
Delhi, 61 

d(i7Ufna(ranrfuit|, S3 
173 

Dcrvishee, 39 
Deacartea, 218 
DcflcHplioa of Gtotee, 141 
dftj, L72, ISL fnd. 5, 7) 
dinlrtSj, 108, 133 fa. 33) 

Dielionary T^ecAaieol; Tsrmt, 115 
Digedea Akrita*. 133 (n. 35} 
immi. 40, 44. 52 fn, 61), 151 f. 
dfcn, 87, 51 [b. 36), 125 fa. *0), 197, 217. 
222 


S 
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iTidex 


Din-i hm. <33. 26) 

DivinO MaHj Hi'S 
cftiri^r, l(t. ItK, laQ 

piyfi) at]-Pin b. Md, al-l IftkfeArt. &4 

(D. sy) 
diyAnit, &1 
dtr, 148 
nil 35 

oii-Durrai ( 5 l->'artmo, 56 (H- 111) 

Dnlch, 206 

Egypt, II, 13, 17, 28 1. 46, S4 {D- SB), 
50, 01 (.. 130, 137 f6.4), 137,130, IOC, 
203^15, 217, 23S <ii. 130) 

Egyiilijin, 50, 05, 73 fnti, G, S), 93 <d. 
20), 124 fQ. 3B), 12G <n. 43), 12&. 
189, 194. 190, 201 f., 207, 200 f,. 212 
f,, 213, 31G, 227, 233 tn. 75). 23S {o. 
13G> 

120 

Englarid, 193 

Eiiftlish, 193. 2CH5, 231 (□- 5) 

Kn^ishman, 200 
Enncadfl, IGG (n. 13) 
l-]pkuri;iLni, 132 
^rdjtjAaAr, 1T2 
fbidnincania, lO 

EurO'pefLEtiLa'tjOEk, 213l ala# Vi^caterni- 
(gllQEl 

EaropoaiiiEt, 213, 31G; are alfo IVwtfiiri- 

■ EC 

Et'ansiiiPfaTK Litn IV, 173 
Evliya EftEidt, 150 
Expcntnai fifths ilalions, 175 

fa4t, 31 

Eaii] b. 1B2 {n. 19) 

It’ubr ad-DIn ^ir-Hiil, 30 (a. 4), 218 
failasif, 14, 17, 117 
falAsifa \ 

falinfa, US f.. 119-21 
fatiSh, 46, 121, IdCp aho Cufton Law- 
cr£ 

/dfllj-, 147 

Far EaPl, 147, 209 f„ 216, 239 

55 fn, 105), 110, 126 ta. 43), 134 
fain, 12B, 137 fn. 2) 

f<it4 tfyriyn, 122 in. 14>, 121 {a. 3G), 128, 
1.17 fn. 2) 

FAra. 30, 50 <n. 29) 

178 

m*a, 91.93 (n. 17) 

6, 71 

/dilird, 132, 134 
Forgh^ita, 14G 
FeE, l l4j 150 

fidt9 qiiatnnt tTiitfilerfum, 121 

no. 122 <a, lO)j 133 fp, 17) 


Fjrdaual, 53 (n. 77), lftfi-79, 181 f&n. 
6, 7), 182 (n. 24) 

Fir#, 3, 11,21,23,50 fn- 35), l44;i« oiaO 
G^bccna] H#11 
Flavidna, 26 
forum, HS, 143 
FraaCC, 203 

Freactl, 17,75,144,1T8, 183 {ei. 27), 1S3, 
203,206 

FrcEiEb HevfllutLDn, 75 
FrencViiry, 2Q6 
iTrcncluEiaa, 209 1. 

/sijqMJ; 

93 <a. 17) 

Foaiit 144 

Fifijfre of CitiJiirt in 209 

O&brLai, 36, 85, 92 (n. 15) 

Gftlen, 124 (n. 30) 

Gardes, 144] aea aha PaFadiaa 
Gtbfiiiiitt, 8, S3; sm iJaa t'irB] Heti 
OtOfraptii^i DiciiOMrtlr HI 
GMrge, 52 {a. 63)]«(! 0??# AadroaicUS II 
Gcrnifti:!, 53 (a. 75), 63, 136 
GerinfLpy, 53i. IBS 
jyjlcj, 177 

ISI (a. 3) 

fil-Ghamrawt, Md. A^itiad, 202 
^har&ha, 19 
KliarH>, 123 (a. IS) 

GharjtBtAp, 5G [s. liG) 

Ghasoi, S6 (n. no, 57 <a. 122) 
Ghainavidfl, 174 

GhattWl, 7, 10, 17, 26, 29, 40, 91. Ill, 
110-19, 122 in. ]0>. 123 <n- 15J, 125 
(a, 40). 120 (a. 42). 137 fna. 2, 3), IGS 
(n. 7). 166 (n. 15), 193, 220, 224 f. 
jhviAm, 54 (n. 7B) 
jiKulama, 46 
GlkumdllTij 33 

(ftiosif, 100 

GnosUc, 7, 14, 23, 92, 159 f„ 102, 104, 
1G5 ffl. 8), 166 (aa. 11, 13), 167 (n. 16) 
GnaatLEisra, 165 
GriDatkiErd, 161 
GDSdiihsr, I., 49 (D. 15), 204 
Gaapd, 35; idH /njll 
Gojpd ijl tha Infancy, 09 
Grcgt funda/iEaAn, 171 f., 179 
Gnecft-Hcnaan, BO 
Grcgtiry I, Fbpc, 129, 139 <d. J4J 
GuieCeI, 188 

fn^dra, 209 

tadtfA. 13, 15, 37 f., 90, 113, 125 (n. 40), 
160 (n. 13); b« alto Tyadilion 
ffaf/i, 146 

Haggadk, 13, 166 (a. 13) 

HaikftI, Md. euaaia, 190-413, 201, 227 f. 
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Index 


(d-H&lckArf, adn-Dln b, 

m 

130 {Q. 2J) 

106 

n^'Dtn KirtnAut^ 7A 
hamjndm, 141 

53 (n. 72), (□. 22} 

^^anboUtciAj 13D Cn. 11) 

Hang-chou-tuj 55 (□. ll£) 

IJansA, 56 tu. 115) 
iafltflivtfa, 117 

Banfl, 150 (n. 33} 

HArijinn), 40 
Birililea, 10. 131 
Hinrim b. SinAn, 33 

Htttlrl, 101-8,141,153 (n. 2], 158 (n. 385 
Dk^]-HArith b. I^rnninAirL. lOl f., 107 f. 
a1-^Arith b. 35, 50 in. 21} 

»]-I,EAritht, 35 
tjlasan Ht-Bafft, 8, 42, 105 
a1-lia>an b. Wulib, 47, 125 (iir 40) 
l^auEi Muimaiidl, 182 (n. 10} 

Hlahimt, 50 35} 

^rtO, 146 

Tayyn 33, 35 
eLl-l^aw^arnaqi, 50 (n. 25) 

5- 24 

ftl-S^yyAt. 80 
hOitj, 170 

Hcbteip, 53 (a. 75), 00, 111 

HtiliopDli^, 141 

Hell, 3, 30i 39;{Stf Fire; Cicbcnna 
Helknliution. 15, 48, 106 [n, 7} 
Hcl1C:tiiEi;d, 2^ tio 
HaLlenizem, 242 
Helleniiing, II 

Coji«7uua-f'ar7nfi, 6l (a. 36) 
Herftt, 50 (n. 11 a) 

HerodotuB, 183 fr 20) 

Hidden ItnAn, 12 
^ttrrui, ll7 
IfilAfa, 13& (Cl. 11) 
ot-UitAt, 78 (n. 6), 227 
Hitlt, 134, 135 (n. 11) 

■d-Hix'im&Dl, ^ALl b. Md, ab^AU^l 
KOfl. 50 (n. 25) 

Hindu, 43 

Hinduism, 240 

Hip|>ociiiites, 124 (n. 3S) 

iwta, 127, 133 f., 137 (tin. 2, 3), 130 [n. 

15), 143, 152, 157 (n. 30) 

Hither Aaia, 13, 21, 85 
Hemer, 160, 177 
Homeric, 04, 16S, 100 
Homeridcic, 100 
HoUracvE, A. H., 235 (n. 138) 

Hubaiabj 124 (n. 30} 

Hujwirt, 111, 118 

ar-rAshidQn, 136 


Hunftin b. IsbAq, 124 (p, 36) 

HutaiOab lUMaltkl, 167 (n, 16) 
^ucAstn; ut KhurAsAd. 

Sum'y^, 200 

Hiurnin; fct Ta^hil-Wiruiisb 
Hush a b. ^AH, lO, lO, 145 
HueAm od-Dla 54 (n. 80) 

Huarnv FarvAz, 173 
$u)ta, 55 (n. 94)^ 148 
IlAslatAri, 158 {□. 15) 
al-JJvArtaml, 1161., 116,123 (a. 23), 126 
(=• 43) 

<ibSda, 111 (., 121 fa. 2), 127 L 
IhAhiyya. 165 (n, 7) 

JMit, 63 (n. 2S) 

IbJIa, 83, 172 

Ibn (AhdaHaiH, ■fljinar, 44 
Hm ftbt KftliariyyA a^-TaniinAmi, 173 
Ibn aUAlhJr, pyAi ad-Htn, 109 (a. 0), 
178. 1&4 (P, 38} 

Ibn ai'Faqlb, 30 

Ibci fti-FArid, 104 

Ibn tl-Haith»m, 125 fa. 30) 

Ibn nl-HAii. 04 (b.44) 

rbn aWaUtii 105 b 

Ibn al-MArifttAnt, 125 [P- 39} 

Ibci al-Muqa(Fal, 34, 47, 138 (nn, 5| 10), 
170 

Ibn al-Alu^Uzz, 14, 51 {Hr 36) 

Ibn a]-U})uwwa, 03 (n. 29), 124 (n. 30), 
157 (n. 80), 158 (n, 38) 

Ibn a^')?iqta^A, 25 

Ibn 89 b, 47, 52 (cin. 50, 61), 55 

(n. 04), 56 (a. llS). Ol. 94 (n. 44), 146 
Ibn lOAaiyAl, 108 
Ibn Diiraid, 106 
Ibn FftdlAn. 57 <n. 122) 

Ibn ymldOn. ^,61,117,13l, 130 (n. 11), 
155, 175, 186, 220, 231 (a, 4) 

Ibn IjMibnl, 125 (P- 40) 

Ibn HayyAn, 123 ia. 14) 

Ibn HB‘Ein, 124 {n. 27) 

Ibn letandiyAr, 42 

]bn lahAri, 10 

Ibn JaraA^PL, 139 (a. ll) 

Ibn Jubair, 46i, 45 
Ibn Katlilr, 45 

Ibn QutnibA, 20 f., 55 (an. 05, 106), 56 
(n. Ill), 77 (fi. 3),a3(n. 17) 

Ibn Sa^din, 27, 35^6, 103 fn. 25} 

Ibn Sn^fld, <Abdal^aiti, 01, 216, 236 (n. 
HI) 

Ibo Tainniyya, SS, 92 (n. 7), 03 (n. 20), 
127, 139 (oa. 11, 19) 

Ibn Tufiii!, 

Ibn TOJ^n, 210 

Ibn IS, 115 

IbrAhlm, 03 (a. !?);<« sIm Abraliam 





200 

Ibriblm b. *0 (&■ ^ 

raito. 93 (n. 17) 

MrtaidB, 144 
Ifrt<liyA, 144 

lEnarAn««j Time oiy 33, 47, 225 
i^is/ir, 41 

al-lbw&n al-MuBlimlla, 336 (Qr 144) 
Ifewfin a^5*fA, 50 (a. 2S), 174 
30 

AWi DllllJ, :J5j 43 
5, 70, 93 fa. 39), 135, 220,336 fD. 

152) 

71.194j 307 
Iliad, 16S 

tiin»,47,lU,:i9,126 (a. 43), 209 
^7in (U^vEtUb, HE 
film ai^Iabt^, HO 
filin aI-to(oW(im/, 115 
imam, 10-13, 37, G4 fn. 39), 73,119,134, 
136 f., 135 ttk 7), 157 fn. 21), 162 f., 
175 

tmdiM, ImiiOAtf, JO, 26, 131,134, 139 
[n. 11) 

Imperium Rornhaum, 131 
India, 20, 29, 48,51, m (n, 7), 2:0, 2l6, 
230 

Indiad, 35, 43,631., 94 fn, 44), ll5j l9l, 
193, 239-4L 

lAjU, 93 fp- 17)] m aim Goopcl 

in^RiV^p 

injbd, 163 fa. 33) 

Iqbal, MubamUAd, )93'4S 
Ol 

tltiq, 11, 16 f.. 36, 61 f., 144, 200 
Irecaeus, 165 fa. 2) 
fr^', G1 fn. 37) 

Irving, WasbiDgliddj 197 

^h 5, 93 (n. 17); BCE ffltd iespe 

^J^dbat al-Jariard’tj 33, 50 fn. 34) 

Iglab&n, 53 (d. 72), 157 fd. 27) 

I^rab&nla, 64 fp. 79) 

lebroAel, 2, 52 (n. 09); bee: altf Ia]ii4.<|l 

I«dOK ot S^vilia, 177 

lilffrsi 0rtd Arahit CiitfltPiliiHi, SOO 
Itlam and the Soks qf Avihorii^, 198 
Uldntjatni^t, 47 
Tthmic Ctfihii'a, 232 (p. lO) 
reifi4''11, 175; ttt aim labmael 
KhwIEve, 21J f, 

ItmA<IK, 43, 71, 93 fa, 23), 175, 182 (n. 
24) 

lBip5(ti[yrp, J82 {n. 24) 
unid, 13 

ijenpTnu, 128 
Inracl, 84 
uii'^rndr, 206 
itHqiai, 209 
ItaJiAP, 63, 202, 210 


Italy, 53 
Iwfici Kiari, 351. 
ilyA4, Q4y)], 91 


Jacob, 175 

Jacob of Giirdj. 54 fn. 81) 

Ja<fttr, 119, 175 

ftt-Jaljjf, 33 f., 36, 39 f.p 47, 55 fotl. 102, 
105. lOfl), 109 fnn. 2, lO), HO (P. 12), 
125 (P. 40), 123 fn. 42), J53 
JlbflfAfj Banfl, 79 fa. 14) 

Ja1U Kd-Ulp Rdml, 9, 89, 104, 193 
Jamil ad'PlP abAfghAnt, 137-89, 232 
fp. 13) 

Jimt, 93 

^4int\ 141, 146; l« also Catbcdra) 
Moaqna 

jApab, 292, 210, 2I2, 216 
Japantao, 203, 209 
Jarir, 49 (P. 3) 

Jarm, 59 fn, 20) 

Javaaeat, 206 

al-Jaztra, 141 

Jeaua, 2, 39, 09, 169; a« afao 
Jewiab, 13,40, S2 fn. d), 66,124 fci. 39), 
125 (a. 39) 

Jewa, 212,39 f., 46,85 1, 89,148,191, 
201 , 242 
Jihid,. 1S9 
Jl1t, 164 
jinn,^ S, 99 
John CaaBLAP, 162 
John MalalaJf, S3 fa, 75) 

Jomier, J., 94 (a. 46} 

Joaepb, 35 

Judaiam. 39, 60, 138, J01, 211, 230 
Jlld'SO'CbrLBtLap, 80, 36 
JufidS-SAbOr, 156 fn. 15) 

JartftTnite, 50 fp, 24) 
ttl-jurjipi, 'Abdalqfibir, 29 fn- 4), 30 (n- 
4), 50 fp, 34) 

Justin ^fwtyr, 55 
JuatiaiAP, Code of, 204 
Juvona), 158 fs. 35} 

Juvcnea*, 178 
jpsJ!, 117 
Jaculi, 9l 


Kn'b h. MAma, 35 
KfcOjft, 2, 36, 50 fP- 24), 59 
Kibf, 100 fn. 0) 

KAbul, 170 

xiHiiiy, 172 
KAfTjl, 122 fa. 14) 
tajif, 53 fp- 66) 

fraidm, 47, H5 £[., 120, 125 fn. 40) 
KdT-ydmsft, 177 
itM^P 182 (O’ 


Irtdex 


katib, pi. kuUAb, 46, M (n. S3), 55 (a, 
106), Cfl 
Kivit, 170 
Kiwi, 109 (n. 9) 

Kerbeln, 10, H6 
khirtaqSk, (lir 1?) 

IC)ta6T<Danj 30 
KhturoeB, 35, 53 (a- 7") 

Khur4s&ii, 33, 36, IJS 
Kliar^fluniana, 35 
Kh ifTBriam, 47 
Kindi. IM i. 

fll-Kindt. 43, 46, 53 fn. 77) 

Kirnnlft, 56 (n. 116) 

KirntAril. Unnitd ad-Iitik, 71 
Kiarui^'t, 36 

ftoj'ncj flfljnoff, 139 fn, lO) 

KOfa, 30. 144, 156 (n. 16) 
k\ijr, 120 

Kurd <Alt, littl.. 206-7. 233 {ti. 75), 234 
{a. 101) 

3^uthayyi^ tAtm, 47 

nl-Lfrlihinij 56 (a, 113) 

Lftili tti-AbyaUyyji, 47 

LiimmenBi 201 

LallQ, It. 53 (fL. 75). 130 
La TV. Scwratl, 7, 13, 22, 26, 25, 42. 73 i.-, 
33, 122 [n- 13), 123 <a. 17), 132. 13C, 
152; a« aha Cftflon Lawj 
LawTtaee. 75 
Lt Bon, 204 
Lebanon, 65, 22S 
Lebanon, 214 
Ifdib, 4, SO 
Lf7* *'/ 1^ 

lAJt^ AfuSamwtad, 196 f, 

J.LiticiQLEi, 62 

Logos, 14, Sa, 92 (n, 15), I04, 105 (n. 2), 
166 (n. 13) 

Louj*, XIV, 211 
Luean, 177. IfiS {n. 29) 

Luatad, 163, 177 

Mai^rKi aei Ab6 'L<AUJ il'Ma^arrt 
Maccdoniana, 241 
50 (n. 24) 

titad^aA. 153 {n. 34) 
fjMKilita, 141, 155 (IV. 2) 

Mndtnut a3-3abr4’'. 145 
madldJ, 36 

ifiodroM, 54 {□. DO), 14l, 151 
MagbriW, 73 {n. 5) 

Magian, 40, 172, 1.73 
al*ttut^a56a 1S3 

TTtaialia. J5S in. 38) 

Mahdt, 134; see aliC Hiddan JtmJwv 
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aLJfahdt, tbe CalEph, 38 f., 41, 51 (a, 
46], 55 (d. 99) 

MahraOid KAmiL 73 (n. 6) 

Ma'^Eiiad ot Gbaxna, 42 L, 132 (n. 19) 

M ai niandl, Hasan, lS2 (□. 19) 

52 (n, 61) 

'Xtalalaa, Jobn, S3 (n. 75) 

Mald1v« Islands, 61 
M61 vMi«. 96. 156 (n, 3J> 

ifKiTtJcli, I2S 

al-Mft^rh(Sn. 20. 32, 35-37, 41^ 43, GI <n. 
37). 201 

fli-jlforadr, 78 (n. 8) 

Maoi, 2, 65, 150 
ManiohaV^O, 4l, 30, 16Q f- 
Manichatn'inisni, 1, 32 
al-Man?6i, 34 f.. 41, 133 (il lO) 
5Ian^6ra, 144 

tnaginuif pL 105-9 

105 

al-MaqctisI, Mu^Ahhnr, 36 

Mar>ash, 54 90) 

ffiorast^fta, 19 
Mafeion, 2, 85 
Maroosians, 92 (n. 15) 

Maronite, 225 
MEU:r&li«nh, 144. ISO 
Mat^'Hn 6r nbl 55 In. 09) 

Mariiqi, 110 (□- 13> 

133 

Maa^ddt, 122 (iv, 14), 170 
ttiaHnanii. 173 
al-Matlrfl, 47 
mnfn, 13 

mauli, pi. mauJdrt. 35, 49 (n. 26) 
aS-Mlwatdt, 66, 127, 139 (&. ll), 153, 
157 {nu. 30, 33) 

MaximiDa, 150 

11, 133. 151, 157 (n. 60) 
M^^ndarSn, 17^ 131 (n. 5) 

Mfttdaean, 173 
Maadasnian, 172 

Mecca, t, 2. 4, 32, 36, 50 (n. 24), 54 (d. 

86), 59, SO f., 142 F., 155 
Meeean. 55 (n. lOO), 81 
Madinaj 33, 54 (n. 90), 81. J42f.. 191 
M editermnMvn, 29j 72j 2l0 f., 224, 234 
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